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ECONOMIES AND PROFITS OF GOOD-WILL 


As an economic factor the subject of good-will has recently become 
of great significance in the study of profits. Its evolution in the fields 
both of economics and of law has followed several distinct tendencies ; 
its many peculiar forms are difficult of analysis; and its economic 
phases present important fields for investigation. It is true that 
consumers’ good-will has received considerable attention from econo- 
mists, jurists, business men and accountants, but divers conflicting 
conceptions of this subject have been ever present in their thought, 
and certainly in the writings of these four groups it has been discussed 
from strangely different angles. Failure to recognize the fundamental 
differences between these various concepts has caused much discussion 
at cross-purposes. Economists have viewed it almost entirely as 
a state of the consumer’s mind and therefore as an economy external 
to the productive process. Indeed, it has often been described as the 
reputation or public esteem which an enterprise enjoys in the eyes 
of the public. Again, it has been explained as the habit or custom 
which leads men to purchase goods from a particular person or com- 
pany. Obviously, so considered its active existence must lie solely in 
the minds and acts of consumers rather than in any productive process. 

Jurists, on the other hand, are sadly at variance. They have treated 
it, for the most part, as an internal economy originating in or adhering 
to the factors of production, but in the second place as an external 
economy arising in the field of consumption. That is, it is interpreted 
either as an advantage of the productive process or as wholly an 
element of demand ; and moreover by combining the two points of view 
it has often been defined as “every advantage which has been acquired 
in carrying on a business.” Furthermore, it is to be observed that 
in many respects business men and accountants have followed closely 
the theories of legal tribunals, but taken as a whole they have so 
combined the views of jurists and economists that the tangled web 
of good-will concepts is constantly growing more complex. And 
finally, as both the legal and the economic theories of good-will have 
vitally influenced its valuation, it seems imperative that a strong pro- 
test be made against the capitalization of good-will as an internal 
advantage of an enterprise. This principle will be maintained by 6 
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further analysis of its various forms, of its coveted economies, and of 
its relation to the vast surpluses of earned and unearned profits, 

In this discussion the ideas concerning good-will may best be pre- 
sented as they group themselves naturally in relation to the internal 
and external economies of an enterprise. It is readily apparent that, 
if active good-will originates in the mind, it must be expressed either 
through the conscious volition of the four economic agents engaged in 
production or through the acts of productive and final consumers, 
That is, its internal economies form a part of the technical process, 
while its external economies are traced to demand and the market. 
Moreover, whether the good-will of an individual constitutes an inter- 
nal or an external economy here depends upon whether he is directly 
performing the functions and sacrifices of production in an enterprise, 
on the one side, or is merely related to it as seller or purchaser on the 
other. The chief purpose in thus separating good-will into its internal 
and external economies lies in contrasting its more important sources, 
economies, and profits; for clear analysis concerning the relations of 
good-will to the four economic agents, the consumer, and the residual 
surplus are of primary importance to the practical results of economic 
study. 

In taking up first its internal economies, it will be seen that if at 
any time the good-will and services of the productive agents, wholly 
independent of any bargaining process, operate directly upon the 
technical working factors in an enterprise and ultimately result in 
creating a greater output per unit of real cost or expenditure, or the 
same output at less sacrifice, there is produced, at the time, a concrete 
advantage which, as an internal economy, relates only to real costs, 
physical factors, and the output. Consequently the services of such 
agents are for the time being important parts of the enterprises; and 
it is clear that by becoming more or less permanent, this good-will 
tends to preserve the activities of the economic process, to decrease 
risk losses, and to augment the creation of utilities and efficiency profits. 
For example, it is plain that the good-will of employed laborers is 
present while the men are at work, and as an internal efficiency economy 
of an enterprise exerts a continuous effect upon the process of pro- 
duction. There is, in fact, a labor theory of good-will which describes 
the latter as an internal factor of an enterprise. Though Professor 
Commons has not designated it as such, it is none the less patent that 
he has described this form of good-will in the following excerpt: 

Good-will is productive, not in the sense that it is the scientific economizing 
of the individual’s capacities, but because it enlists his whole soul and all 
his energies in the thing he is doing. It is that unknown factor pervading 


the business as a whole, which cannot be broken up and measured off in 
motions and parts of motions, for it is not science but personality. It is 
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the unity of a living being which dies when dissected. And it is not even the 
personality of a single individual, it is that still more evasive personality 
to which the responsive French give the name, l’esprit de corps, the spirit 
of brotherhood, the solidarity of free personalities. It is this corporate 
character of good-will that makes its value uncertain and problematical. A 
corporation is said to have no soul. But good-will is its soul.’ 

In this interpretation the good-will of labor as an internal economy 
is merged in that of the corporation, and clearly becomes an integral 
part of the latter’s composite good-will. But above all it tends to 
increase and render more permanent the productive capacity of an 
enterprise, and is therefore an economy of efficiency. 

Again, in speaking of the consolidation of several enterprises, Veblen 
declares that: 


A large proportion of the nominal collective capital resulting in such cases 

is made up of the capitalized good-will of the concerns merged. This good- 
will is chiefly a capitalization of the differential advantages possessed by 
the several concerns as competitors in business, and is for the most part 
of no use for other than competitive business ends. It has for the most 
part no aggregate industrial effect. The differential advantages possessed 
by business concerns as competitors disappear when the competitors are 
merged, in the degree in which they cease to compete with rival bidders for 
the same range of business. To this aggregate defunct good-will of the 
consolidated concerns (which in the nature of things can make only an 
imaginary aggregate) is added something in the way of an increment of 
good-will belonging to the new corporations as such.” 
It is, of course, clear that any differential advantages of efficiency 
here, which serve to reduce costs and expenses, no longer render the 
public their full benefit in lower prices; for the mere combination of 
enterprises tends to stifle competition. But surely Veblen is in error 
at this point if he thinks that the differential advantages of efficiency 
are wholly an imaginary aggregate or cease to yield profits of efficiency. 
On the contrary, such profits are still a result of the internal economies 
of the respective enterprises which the existing consumers’ good-will, 
amalgamated by the consolidation of competing units, has but made 
more secure. However, it is only fair to observe at this time that by 
placing such internal economies or advantages of efficiency wholly in 
good-will, this writer has merely followed the theory commonly held by 
jurists and accountants. 

Veblen protests that the personal good-will of Mr. J. P. Morgan, as 
an extremely valuable and substantial asset of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and “the ‘good-will’ of Mr. Carnegie and his lieutenants, 
as well as of many other large business men connected with the steel 
industry, has also no doubt gone to swell the capitalization of the great 
corporation. But good-will on this higher level of business enterprise 


‘Commons, Industrial Goodwill, pp. 19, 20. 
"Veblen, Theory of Business Enterprise, pp. 126, 127. 
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has a certain character of inexhaustibility, so that its use and capital- 
ization in one corporation need not, and indeed does not, hinder or 
diminish the extent to which it may be used and capitalized in any other 
corporation.” In fact, by thus injecting different forms of good-will 
into the aggregate corporate good-will, Veblen has done for the intan- 
gible part of the business world what jurists and accountants have 
accomplished for the material, that is, amalgamated certain elements of 
efficiency (which produce earned profits by reducing real costs) with the 
wholly unlike forces which yield unearned gains by exploiting consv- 
mers’ good-will. In a word, the personal good-will of Morgan, express- 
ed in the form of sound judgment and initiative in the organization of 
technical processes, may have established internal economies of large- 
scale production and greatly increased efficiency profits. This function 
should not be confused with the confidence and esteem which he may 
have commanded in the business world; for, taking advantage of the 
latter, he could have foisted upon the public watered stock, restrained 
trade, and garnered monumental profits of exploitation. Obviously 
these two forms of gain are as far apart as the antipodes. 

As a matter of analysis, this form of corporate good-will should 
be further separated into its internal economies of production. Another 
essential part, although Commons and Veblen have not taken notice 
of it, should be termed the entrepreneur’s good-will, which, expressed in 
the form of better working conditions, may greatly augment the 
technical efficiency of an industry. Or again, in like manner both the 
capitalist and the landlord, through proper exercise of their services, 
may establish similar internal economies and actually enlarge the 
aggregate good-will pervading a corporate entity. Doubtless, they 
may conciliate employer and employee, alleviate bad working condi- 
tions, and secure the adoption of new methods of production. And 
in these instances, if rendered without compensation, such good-will 
usually operates directly upon the agents and factors of production. 
Solely as an internal economy, then, this phase of the corporate good- 
will is composed of many parts, and it is a mistake to attribute its exist- 
ence wholly to the collective spirit or services of any particular group 
of agents serving the purpose of the corporation. It is primarily the 
good-will of producers engaged in furthering the interests of an em- 
ployer. However, it may still be true, as a matter of fact and experi- 
ence that the good-will of an enterprise, as an internal economy, should 
not augment its capitalized value. 

Turning for a moment to the law, it is found that judges have 
included in consumers’ good-will both internal and external economies 
of an industry, and no apparent attempt is made to distinguish its 
various forms. In one of the earliest theories, good-will is constantly 
associated with landed property, and it may bear a relation to the 
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price of the land or to the value of the right to use it.’ In a restricted 
sense, good-will is said to be no more than the advantage of occupying 
certain premises and the opportunity of securing customers of the 
former firm.’ Concomitant with this early principle went the idea that 
consumers’ good-will is purely local in character and tends to pass 
with the land to the purchaser or to the lessee.” In fact, it has been 
said to “adhere to, or to spring out of corporeal property, or a tangible 
locality, or establishment,” and obviously, if good-will is described as 
inseparable from the premises, as adhering to or as springing out of 
the property itself, and finally as an attracting force, it should con- 
sequently function as an internal economy of an enterprise. 

The chief error here lies in the failure to separate in an industry the 
forces of efficiency as internal economies from patronage and custom. 
Forces of efficiency are internal economies arising from the coérdination 
of land, capital, services, and materials of production, all of which are 
economic goods. Patronage is an external economy originating in 
the wants, desires and habits of consumers, all of which constitute 
important elements indemand. The courts have confused the primary 
causes of good-will—forces of efficiency and better services of products, 
which, of course, attract patronage and good-will—with the good-will 
itself. Clearly enough technical efficiency is an internal advantage, 
patronage an external economy of an enterprise; but, not unlike the 
opposite sides of the same shield, good-will has been discussed with con- 
siderable regularity in recent decisions as an internal economy of 
efficiency, on the one side, and as an external economy identical with 
patronage on the other. Yet in competition with the various theories 
thus presented, the ancient land concept as the all-important funda- 
mental principle has not fallen from its secure position in the law. 

As might be expected, the fundamental characteristics of good-will 
described in the writings of business men much resemble those laid 
down in the law. Excerpts have therefore been selected which serve 
to contrast the interpretations of good-will as both internal and 
external economies of an enterprise. In the first place, in the example 
selected of an insurance association, good-will is said to represent the 
sum sunk in advertisements and foundation expenses to establish the 
business and to render the name of the company familiar to the public :’ 
“It seems but reasonable that an association which has expended a 
portion of its capital in founding its business should account for a part 


‘Com. of I. R. vs. G. & S. W. Rail Co., 12 App. Cases 321; Llewellyn vs. Ruther- 
ford, L. R. vs. C. P. 456, 467. 
‘Crutwell vs. Lye, 17 Vesey Jr. 346. 


‘Smith vs. Gibbs, 44 Vt. 344; Elliott’s Appeal, 62 Pa. St. 161; Appeal of Musselman 
and Clarkson, 62 Pa. St. 83. 


“Sheldon vs. Broughton, 5 Blach. 291. 
‘Walford’s Insurance Encyclopedia, vol. V, p. 465. 
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of such expenditures by ‘good-will’ on the asset side of the account.” | 
In this extract good-will is treated simply as an expenditure for adver- ‘ 
tising purposes. Clearly enough, as it is a cost of production it should, : 
therefore, be considered as an important internal economy of the enter- 7 
prise. Per contra, according to Kniffin, good-will is the much needed 
result of advertising, and would in harmony with our analysis be . 
classed as an external economy. Good-will advertising has a cumv- 
lative effect. “It ‘piles’ up, as it were.” And in another text he has : 
stated more explicitly that “good-will is nothing more or less than the . 
supposition that trade will follow an established course; that patrons P 
will continue to trade at the old stand.”” But needless to say the P 
examples are numerous in which such writers treat good-will in a single ‘ 
paragraph as both an internal and an external economy.” t 

The stand has been taken here that internal economies of good-will t 


should not be capitalized to increase the value of an enterprise. If they 
have given rise either to profits of efficiency or of exploitation they I 
are already represented in the capitalized value of such earnings, 
From the preceding excerpts it is clear that business men, accountants, 
and judges often include internal advantages in the economies of good- 
will; and the legal definition is so important a factor in the distribution ( 
of wealth that it seems necessary to point out briefly the internal 
advantages of efficiency and exploitation which it would thus errone- 
ously embrace: (1) From the legal point of view such profits would 
include both the gains of efficiency and of exploitation from the co- 
ordination of economic factors. Thus the raiser of a better breed of 
poultry, as an efficient competitor with other methods, would doubtless 
receive the former; while both rewards would finally go to the owner of 
a brace of game cocks should he pit them in a death struggle to appease 
the predatory and gambling instincts of men. (2) If the entrepreneur 
does not himself own the factors of production, but secures them with- 
out bargain or compensation, he will obtain profits of good-will 

*Tbid., vol. V, p. 200. 

*Kniffin, The Savings Bank, p. 478. 

“Kniffin, The Practical Work of a Bank, p. 458. 

“Thus it is first described by one author as an external economy: “A corpora- 
tion’s ‘good-will’ may consist in part of established trade and of the habits of 
people who desire to buy its products”: and then the thought suddenly swerves 
from this point while the excerpt explains good-will as both an internal and an 
external economy; for “it may consist in part of having created an efficient, smoothly 
working internal organization; it may consist in part of having driven off all rivals 
and monopolized its field; it may consist in part of well-known trade-marks. or of 
patents” (Lough, Business Finance, p. 195). This confusion of ideas is typical 
of modern books on business topics; and in the various statements of unlike econ- 
omies may: be traced divers popular concepts of good-will which are not to be 
classed as theories of courts or of economists, though the entire mass has spread 
dire confusion through the works of writers on finance, commerce, the tariff, and 
even littered more or less American dictionaries. So important is this fact, that 
the views of accountants will later be treated more in detail. 
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exploitation, though he puts such factors to a proper and customary 
use. In years gone by, the frontier settler exploited the good-will of 
his neighbors by inviting them to a “logging bee” or “barn raising.” 
The entrepreneur not seldom secures an undue advantage through the 
use of his business associates and the tenant often exploits the good- 
will of his landlord by farming “on shares” or by obtaining seed and 
provisions which are never returned. Despite such questionable meth- 
ods, this good-will, as an internal economy, operates directly in the 
sacrifice of factors of production to increase the efficiency and output 
of an enterprise. (3) Again, if the factors are not owned by the 
entrepreneur, he may receive good-will profits through their improper 
use, even though it is followed by the usual repair and compensation 
to the owners. During the recent war, certain employers relied upon 
the patriotism of their workmen to obtain services far in excess of the 
wages paid to them. Good-will bolstered by patriotism drove the 
laborers to give of their services beyond the compensation received, and 
as an internal economy permitted the entrepreneur to secure an un- 
earned surplus. But in a similar manner any rented factor may be 
exploited without just compensation by the tacit consent of the owner. 
Clearly enough, the capitalization of good-will as an internal economy 
should be abandoned. 

Turning now to the external economies of good-will, it seems evident 
that in the field of demand the good-will of consumers or of each of 
the four agents of production may be exercised entirely as an external 
economy in relation to a single enterprise. That is, each person may 
be viewed as a direct customer of it, driving a shrewd bargain and 
possessing no interest beyond the possible purchase or sale of services 
and goods. Thus the consumer offers to buy commodities, the land- 
lord desires to sell the services of land, the capitalist the use of 
capital, and the workman the utilities of labor. But the good-will of 
such agents, or likewise of final consumers, becomes effective only when 
it leads to a transfer of ownership in goods or in technical and personal 
services, and price or value comes into consideration. It is, of course, 
centered primarily upon the exchange of economic goods, but not 
at the time upon their subsequent use in production. That is to say, 
it has not at this stage become a part of the collective good-will of 
men engaged in an enterprise and does not, therefore, as yet, assume 
the form of an internal economy, exhibit a particular interest in the 
concern, or influence directly the efficiency of the productive process. 
It is still a consumers’, not a producers’ good-will, and acts in the 
exchange of goods as an important element on the side of demand. 
Indeed, by directly affecting price it appears as an external economy 
upon which the very existence of an enterprise and the profits of effi- 
ciency may largely depend. ‘Thus in relation to labor a pertinent 
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example may be selected from the work of Professor Commons, where 
perhaps unconsciously he has treated the good-will of labor as ap 
external economy ; for the laborer is there represented as a customer in 
a wage bargain. 

The laborer is not only a productive machine, he is a customer. The 

employer is not only buying his time or his product, but is also selling to 
him a job where he can earn a living. The employer makes a certain 
investment on behalf of every customer and every employee. He furnishes 
something in exchange, and he not only wants that customer or worker to 
return, satisfied with his treatment, but also to spread the word and bring 
others. Good-will is good reputation, and reputation is the collective 
opinion of those whose patronage is desired...... But the good-will of labor 
is a collective good-will that does not play one laborer against another, or 
the unemployed against the employed, or take advantage of the needs of a 
class, but acknowledges labor’s solidarity of interest as well as the individual 
laborer’s self interest.” 
Good-will in this paragraph is presumably that of laborers desiring 
work. As customers they offer their services for a certain wage or 
exchange value. It is an important external economy which, united 
and collective in its action, is closely related to the patronage of the 
laborer himself, but it is ever the array of individual patronage which 
collectively affects the wage bargain. 

Indeed, the idea of a collective social good-will is described with 
marked clearness in the following extract: 

But good-will is reciprocity. It is not government at all, but mutual 
concession. It yields as much to the prejudices and passions, to the con- 
servatism and even suspicions of patrons as it does to scientific knowledge 
of what is good for them. Good-will is not necessarily a virtuous will, or a 
loving will, it is a beneficial reciprocity of wills, and whether there is really 
a benefit or really a reciprocity is a matter of opinion and mutual good 
feeling as much as a matter of science.” 

However, just as truly it will later be pointed out that every member 
of an exchange offers patronage and has something to sell, conse 
quently all other agents to production likewise possess good-will, offer 
something to sell, and in like manner become customers of the persons 
with whom exchanges are made. In short, among all four agents there 
. are usually present mutual concessions, reciprocity, and finally the 
growth of confidence in business relations, all of which become highly 
important external economies in determining exchange values and in 
expediting business transactions. None the less, to the individual 
entrepreneur external economies of this sort are, in the last resort, 
but primary elements underlying patronage and demand—the very 
essence of the market. And it is worth while to observe that social 
or collective good-will of both productive and final consumers as an 


*Commons, Industrial Goodwill, pp. 18, 19. 
*Ibid., p. 19. 
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external economy of a particular enterprise is by far the most im- 
portant aspect of this subject. It is frequently described as a habit, 
custom, kindly feeling, inclination, public esteem, or attitude of mind 
on the part of customers, by virtue of which the demand for products 
will tend to continue and the values thereof be maintained. Clearly 
enough any definition of good-will as a particular content of the mind 
or mental process of the consumer, makes it wholly external to any 
technical process of production, and only through exact definition of 
its every phase may one trace its influence upon either the profits of 
efficiency or the unearned surplus. 

But the exact nature of consumers’ good-will is still a much mooted 
question. Is it the result of mere habit, or is it the result of intelli- 
gent demand? The first invites exploitation, the second challenges it. 
In discussing in his textbook the influence of habit and custom in the 
purchase of commodities, President Hadley says: 


The success of advertising shows how little intelligence is habitually 
exercised in these matters. A man does not generally use his nominal 
freedom to buy what he wants until some one comes and tells him in sten- 
torian tones what he wants to buy. The authority of custom and tradition 
can only be overcome by the authority of drums and trumpets. It is a 
mistake to draw too fine-spun deductions as to the motives which guide 
buyers in their choice, when three quarters of the buyers exercise no choice 
at all. It is not merely that people want things which hurt them, or which 
fail to do them the maximum good—a point well developed in the writings 
of Patten—but that they buy things without knowing whether they want 
them or not, through sheer vis inertia.” 


Certainly this writer has a much too strong opinion of the influence of 
habit and custom in the purchase of commodities. Indeed, people are 
too often thought of as mere masses to be led with fife and drum. 
Neither is the average American so enthralled by habit and custom 
that he does not respond to common sense advertising and appreciate 
an opportunity to secure a good bargain.” 


“Hadley, Economics, p. 70. 

“In striking contrast may be placed here the statement of a recent textbook: 
“Good-will is established for a good when purchasers learn to like it and call for it 
in preference to other similar goods. So, also, is good-will established for a firm 
when, through tactful, prompt, and honest dealings a collective friendliness is 
created which insures future patronage. Good-will is valuable because, representing 
as it does, both trade getting and trade holding, it is a cause of income” (Turner, 
Introduction to Economics, pp. 483, 484). In like manner in referring to the good-will 
of a partnership, Dr. Sparling seems to define it as a “business standing in the 
community.” Thus he comments upon consumers’ good-will: “The partnership, 
by safe and careful management, may have acquired a standing in the community 
which the public has associated with the firm’s name, but which is also associated 
with the personality of each partner” (Sparling, Business Organization, p. 39, 40). 
In fact, in the same book he makes good-will equivalent to “business confidence.” 
And in discussing elements which lie at the basis of good-will he explains that 
“The above factors relate to what is usually termed business confidence. In the 
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However important this issue may be, the idea that habit and custom 
usually make possible the exploitation of good-will and the accumula- 
tion of unearned profits thoroughly permeates modern textbooks. Thus 
Professor Ely has explained that “Good-will is to be attributed, in 
large measure, to the economic inertia and friction which result from 
the fact that buyers are guided to a very large extent by custom and 
habit rather than by conscious choice. However, in many small trans- 
actions, for customers to attempt to buy always at the lowest price 
would result in a waste of time and energy disproportionate to the 
gain.” For this reason the author finds that good-will in the form of 
continued patronage may be due to a reasonable effort on the part of 
the purchaser to economize in effort and time rather than in money. 
“Hence,” he says, “‘aside from the influence of custom and habit, there 
may often be rational ground for the continued patronage of particular 
establishments and the continued purchase of particular goods which 
customers have found to be trustworthy.”” It is worth noting that 
good-will seems to be associated by this writer largely with industries 
dealing directly with the final consumer whose patronage tends to yield 
a comparatively high rate, rather than a large total profit.” 

Turning to another well-known economist, good-will is defined by 
Professor Taussig as the persistence of people in patronizing a certain 


commercial sense, they must have a business foundation. All of these elements 
combine to form the element usually designated as “good-will in business” (ibid, 
p. 342). Quite obviously, it is apparent that the last two authors quoted here do 
not consider good-will to be a senseless custom, but rather a sane and intelligent 
confidence on the part of the men who patronize a particular enterprise. Never- 
theless, whether good-will rests mainly on sheer inertia and habit or is the result 
of intelligent judgment is still an important, though unsettled question. It would 
seem that both sets of forces are at work and, depending on which one predominates, 
largely determine whether the entrepreneur secures only efficiency profit, in the last 
case, or unearned surpluses in the other. 

*Ely, Outlines of Economics, third ed., pp. 535, 536. 

In this relation he is of the opinion that good-will is in general of most importance 
in retail establishments, whose annual profits are apt to be made up of specific 
gains on a large number of relatively small transactions. “In the larger transactions 
of wholesale, jobbing, and manufacturing establishments,” he explains, “the element 
of ‘good-will’ is entirely absent, but the vigilance of expert buyers and the mere 
size of the ordinary transaction (making even small differences in price important) 
tend to reduce it to a minimum.” A noteworthy feature of modern business, he 
thinks, is the attempt on the part of manufacturers and wholesalers to influence 
ultimate consumers through the use of advertising; and the trade-mark privilege, 
which enables particular brands of competitively produced goods to be distinguished, 
is an important factor in gaining and in holding the patronage of the ultimate 
consumers. “The ‘good-will’ of a large manufacturing establishment thus comes 
to be in some cases as valuable a possession as a monopoly franchise.” But by way 
of contrast, farmers and other producers of standard classes of goods have small 
opportunity to acquire good-will profits (Ely, Outlines of Economics, second ed, 
pp. 447, 448). It is plain that the profits of good-will, thus considered by this 
author, would constitute something other than the rewards of technical efficiency; 
in fact, the textual content here would associate them with the possessor of specific 
and stable patronage which itself in some way yields an important gain. 
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firm. He has tersely explained how an important obstacle to com- 
petition may originate in good-will, which is nevertheless a much desired 
result of advertising. Thus he says: 


An important obstacle to the play of competition sometimes arises from 

custom and good-will—from brands, labels, trade-marks. Where producers 
and consumers are separated by a long chain of intermediaries, the con- 
sumers often look to some external and familiar mark in deciding which 
among competing products they will select. Hence the immense part played 
by advertising. It is a familiar saying in business circles that it pays to 
advertise a good article. Certainly it pays, and sometimes pays enormously, 
to create and maintain good will.” 
In this excerpt Professor Taussig clearly indicates the manner in 
which good-will arises. It originates in the esteem and regard of the 
customer for a product with which the latter is familiar. This author 
then continues: 

“He who has induced many people to get into the way of buying a 

particular brand, may sell at a price higher than that of his competitors or 
sell in greater volume and with more steadiness. No doubt this sort of 
advantage does not come by accident. It is slowly created by shrewdness, 
patience, persistence” (p. 178). 
Now, it will be seen at once that this extract refers both to surplus, 
scarcity and efficiency profits. Most certainly, if price is fixed by 
competition and coincides with marginal costs, then any effort which 
enables the entrepreneur to sell “in greater volume and with more 
steadiness” yields, of course, a larger amount of total efficiency profits. 
On the other hand, if prices are adjusted above the marginal cost a 
scarcity return is obtained by exploiting good-will. 

In the excerpts taken from these two authors have been traced the 
most authoritative statements of the economists’ explanation of the 
appearance of consumers’ good-will. In each case it is an external 
economy, resting largely upon custom or habit and there is an ever- 
present idea that in addition to the rewards of efficiency, it tends to 
yield a high rate of return and frequently exploitative gains. Clearly 
enough, if the purchaser’s good-will is perpetuated through sheer 
inertia and stupidity on his part, he may be easily exploited ; but if in 
other cases it is the result of alertness, resourceful investigation, and 
sane judgment, it will in time be attracted to the more efficient industry, 
offering goods at comparatively low prices. Certain it is, then, that 
whether profits are earned or unearned will depend to some extent upon 
the very nature of good-will itself and upon the mental characteristics 
of the consumer. Consequently, education and proper training in 
buying may aid in establishing a much needed intelligent good-will 
and in partly eliminating retail profiteering. 

“Taussig, Principles of Economics, vol. I, pp. 177, 178. 
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Another phase of consumers’ good-will as an external economy js 
to be found in the many forms of good-will credit distributed among 
entrepreneurs, laborers, landlords and final consumers. Fully a score 
of definitions of credit have appeared in the discussion of this subject; 
but from the conflicting mass of evidence, good-will credit itself is taken 
here to mean simply trust, confidence or faith which the capitalist 
places in the business integrity of the borrower. Certainly the fact 
that the latter commands this trust or credit in the business world is a 
distinct advantage; but this form of credit is not seldom taken to be 
the equivalent of capital embodied in the productive process. On the 
contrary, it is an external advantage derived from the credit market 
which supplies him with the means of purchasing the factors and ma- 
terials of production. 

The fact that this species of credit is simply another form of good- 
will has been pointed out by two eminent economists. The first, an 
English author, in referring to the influence upon good-will of the 
consolidation of certain companies has said: 

So far, however, as good-will is expressed in terms of ‘credit,’ this con- 
solidation may create a value of good-will larger than the canceled good- 
will of the amalgamating units; the credit of the new corporation may be 
greater than the added credits of the old ones.” 

In this connection, the second writer, an American economist, takes 
nearly the same view, but his discussion is much more complete than 
that of the first author. Thus in the Theory of Business Enter- 
prise Veblen has described at least three distinct theories of good- 
will. In one place he makes good-will equivalent to the capitalized 
differential advantages of an enterprise, while in another it is similar 
to the personal credit or good-will of a doctor—the business standing 
of men engaged in an enterprise—and in still another, it is equivalent 
to solvency or business credit of financiers. The last two are, of 
course, external economies and are relative to the point under consider- 
ation. Veblen has made business or financial credit a form of good- 
will. To him this is a sort of vendible capital which is the pivotal and 
dominant factor in modern industry. “It has been noted above,” he 
says, “that what may be called the working capital on which this higher 
finance proceeds is made up, chiefly, of two elements: the solvency 
(and consequent potential credit) of the men engaged, and the ‘good- 
will’ of these men.”” But hitherto, as he explains, this particular 
category of good-will has not been formally capitalized. There have 
been peculiar difficulties in the way of reducing this good-will to the 
form of a fund. “So also as regards the body of solvency engaged— 
the potential credit, or credit capacity, of the promoters and financiers. 


*Hobson, The Evolution of Modern Capitalism, p. 246n. 
*Veblen, Theory of Business Enterprise, pp. 169, 170. 
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Perhaps this latter had best also be treated as an element of good-will ; 
it is difficult to handle under any other, more tangible, conception.”™ 
Though to capitalize this form of credit, he declares, is not unlike 
capitalizing the personal good-will of the great men in a business. It 
is clear that in his analysis of good-will, Veblen is far in advance of 
the present judicial opinions which have usually treated good-will as 
an internal economy. 

In a comparatively few legal decisions, however, good-will is recog- 
nized as an external economy derived from demand or patronage. In 
a word, good-will has been defined as the probability or chance that 
old customers will continue their custom or patronage,” and more 
explicitly still as public encouragement.” In a similar manner it has 
been described as the mere value of a chance that customers will con- 
tinue their trade,” or the chance or expectancy of securing a future 
profit.” It is interesting, therefore, to. note that much less frequently 
it has been made to include simply custom or patronage,” and strangely 
enough in rare instances good-will has been accepted as the disposition, 
confidence and faith of customers,” or as established reputation for 
square and honest dealing.” But in all descriptions of good-will as 
something outside of the technical process, there is a tacit confession 
that in some form it is derived from the idea, acts and impressions of 
the consumer, which are, of course, closely related to demand as im- 
portant external economies of an enterprise. 

Accountants are also divided in their description of good-will. One 
group makes it synonymous with the value of certain advantages of 
an enterprise, and this thought, occurring most frequently in relation 
to external economies, seems to dominate the opinions of writers on this 
subject. Though no one value theory is followed consistently in any 
single textbook, the existence of large excess gains is usually revealed ; 
and this fact is so important that this economy alone is considered 
here. For example, in one text it is stated that “good-will is the 
money value of the reputation of a concern.”” And it is also explained 
that “good-will is the capacity to earn greater than ordinary profits.’”™ 


*[bid., pp. 171, 172. 

*Chittenden vs. Witbeck, 50 Mich. 401; Ginesi vs. Cooper, 14 Ch. Div. 600; Meyers 
vs. Kalamazoo Buggy Co., 54 Mich. 215. 

*Vonderbank vs. Schmidt, 44 La. Ann. 276. 

*Cook vs. Collingridge, 27 Beav. 459. 

*In re Borden’s estate, 159 N. Y. Sup. 346; Pomeroy’s Eq. Jur. sec. 1855; Walling- 
ford vs. Burr. 14 Neb. 147. 

*Succession of Journe, 21 La. Ann. 392; Craver vs. Dunn Son & Co., 110, 111, 
App. 419; Senter 419; Senter vs. Davis, 38 Cal. 450. 

“Dougherty vs. Van Nostrand, 68 Hoffman’s Chan. Rep. 70; Crawshay vs. 
Collins, 15 Vesey Jr. 224; Ex parte Thomas, 2 M. D. & De. 294. 

*Geo. Fox Co. vs. Glynn, 191 Mass. 349; Story on Partnership, sec. 99. 

*Cole, Accounting, p. 307. 

“Ibid., p. 278. 
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In a certain treatise the comment occurs that good-will is the moneta: 

value placed upon the connection and reputation of a mercantile or 
manufacturing concern.” In like manner another author has described 
good-will as the capitalized value of the average net earnings of a 
business ; and “its existence is to be found in most corporation balance 
sheets under some ‘fancy’ title or other.” In a similar statement 


Bentley has said: “‘a good-will account is used very commonly to carry 
on its debit side the contra of watered stock—which is overcapitaliza- 
tion. Thus it is the difference between the property value of the issued 
stock of a corporation and the par value of that stock.”™ While in these 
excerpts, profits of efficiency are often included under good-will, the 
existence of an uncertain excess value is frankly and fully recog- 
nized. In fact, Dicksee states that no one purchasing a_ business 
would be in the least influenced by the amount “at which the good-will 
was stated in the accounts; in short, the amount is absolutely mean- 
ingless, except as an indication of what the good-will may have cost 
in the first instance.” And in the words of Arnold, “A going concern 
has intangible assets in the way of good-will and custom, which are 
undoubtedly of the very highest value so long as the business con- 
tinues with open factory doors. At a forced sale these intangible 
assets become utterly valueless. They shrink to nothing, and dis- 
appear as completely as if they had never existed.”” 


“Lisle, Accounting in Theory and Practice, quoted in Esquerré, Applied Theory 
of Accounts, p. 243. 

*“Tipson, The Theory of Accounts, pp. 52, 53. 

“Bentley, The Science of Accounts, p. 157, see also Klein, Elements of Accounting, 
p. 103. 

*“Dicksee, Auditing, American ed., p. 191. 

*Arnold, The Complete Cost-Keeper, p. 358. 

Good-will profits from external economies also appear through the consolidation 
of industrial units or from monopoly advantages. According to Esquerré, when 
corporations sell their assets, the purchaser figures that “larger profits will be 
obtained than were possible before the consolidation of interests took place. For 
this, he is willing to pay a sum of money which may be far in excess of the proper- 
ties acquired.” He then explains that in the absence of a better term this excess 
price is called good-will (Esquerré, Applied Theory of Accounts, p. 244). In the 
case of a merger Walton has explained that the accountant may insist “that the 
shortage in assets shall show in the good-will account plainly, instead of being 
hidden in an overvaluation of the tangible assets, especially when these are grouped 
together in some such comprehensive term as ‘plant,’ franchise, etc.” (Walton and 
Gilman, Auditing and Cost Accounts, p. 88). And in this connection another author 
has quoted a judge as saying that “the use of the term ‘good-will’ to describe over- 
valuations had been sadly overdone” (Montgomery, Auditing Theory and Practice, 
p. 124). The relation of good-will to monopoly and excess profits is also well 
described by Hatfield, who comments as follows: “If any business is protected by 
a monopoly, whether the legal monopoly of a patent right or a partial business 
monopoly resting on the combination of all present competitors in a ‘trust,’ there is a 
possibility of maintaining prices at a level which will yield profits in excess of the 
current normal rate, and hence a legitimate basis for the valuation of good-will” 
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Clearly then a line should be drawn here between the profits of effi- 
ciency and those of exploitation. If greater total efficiency profits are 
secured merely through increased sales without an arbitrary increase 
in the rate, there is no exploitation of consumers’ good-will. But if 
increased returns are secured by arbitrarily raising prices and by 
limiting supply, there usually exists exploitation of the consumer, over- 
capitalization, and inflated values of property; and certain it is that 
no just and equitable method of good-will valuation, profit measure- 
ment, capitalization, or taxation of income and excess profits can be 
scientifically established or carried out until this line is carefully deter- 
mined. 

Startling perhaps may be the statement that the mechanical or 
technical advantages of an enterprise should not be included in good- 
will. The common view that the latter includes “every advantage 
that has been acquired in carrying on a business” gives one an erroneous 
impression of the true character of good-will. Proper technical econo- 
mies yield profits of efficiency, which may, of course, be capitalized. 
This principle is founded upon the fact that earned profits of efficiency 
are secured through coérdination of the factors of production to yield 
a greater output per unit of expenditure of materials and services. But 
internal efficiency economies of good-will as expressions of the mind in- 
fluence directly the factors of production and are already represented 
in the resulting efficiency and in the output. The various forms of 
internal good-will, therefore, unless exploited, simply aid in furthering 
this efficiency, and should not add to the already capitalized value of 
profits. Such action on the part of accountants would result in obvious 
overcapitalization. Neither in this connection should internal profits 
of exploitation be capitalized as good-will, for these arise (a) by 
improper use of the productive factors when followed only by the 
usual repairs or compensation to the owners, or (b) by the customary 
use of such factors if followed with insufficient compensation. In 
either case the factors have been exploited and the good-will of the 
owners has been abused. 

Finally, in the external fields of demand and consumption, efficiency 
profits of consumers’ good-will are obtained when the latter is sold 
with an enterprise. That is, if this good-will is not coerced such 
profits are earned as the direct product of efficiency and may, of 
course, be fully capitalized. On the other hand, profits of exploitation 
from this good-will may appear as improper gains from the exchange 
of economic goods; and are secured either by selling higher than, or 
buying lower than, the price which marginal competitors could afford 
to accept for the same commodities and services. 


(Modern Accounting, p. 110; see also Paton and Stevenson, Principles of Accounting, 
pp. 528, 529). 
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Constantly threading the facts in this discussion is the ever-present 
thought that good-will tends to preserve the profits of efficiency; byt 
if it is exploited, unearned scarcity gains are obtained, the reward; 
of production are not apportioned according to effort or merit, and q 
premium is often placed upon legal robbery. Surely both in lay 
and economics some attempt should at least be made at scientific 
analysis. A line should be drawn between the technical efficiency of 
the productive process, including organization, on the one hand, and the 
advantages of good-will exploitation, on the other; between the econ- 
omies which reduce the real costs of production and those which arise 
from demand in the exchange of economic goods; and between the 
rewards of efficiency and unearned returns. It is a mistake to make 
consumers’ good-will identical with technical efficiency and organiza- 
tion. Neither should it be defined as the total surplus value above 
costs of construction. The value of the concrete technical process 
should depend upon its productive efficiency, in comparison with others 
of the same kind operating at the margin, rather than upon the amount 
of unearned profits which it may wring from the public. The courts 
should carefully preserve the seller’s opportunity of offering without 
interference his goods to the consumer—that is, the opportunity to 
utilize this good-will without exploitation. Besides efficiency profits, 
the entrepreneur will, of course, receive an accidental return from 
purely market fluctuations. At the same time, the main duty of 
accountants should lie in determining the value of this opportunity 
and in computing present and prospective profits of efficiency which 
the courts have defined as just and legal. But future contingent or 
speculative gains would hardly come within their province, and this 
rule should preclude the capitalization of such profits as an intangible 
asset. Certainly upon both jurists and economists should rest the 
burden of separating the rewards of efficiency from the vast accumula- 
tion of unearned good-will profits garnered from the innocent public. 

C. J. Foreman. 
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MAN, 


A SUGGESTION FOR DETERMINING A LIVING WAGE 


If progress is to be made in determining a living wage, there must 
be first of all an agreement on some essential criterion of such a wage— 
some big factor which a living wage must render possible, and which is 
capable of clear-cut definition. From time to time, this criterion may 
be enlarged and expanded, but a simple beginning will doubtless be 
productive of the best results. Up to the present time, no criterion 
has been suggested which seems to be more satisfactory than that of 
health. It is quite universally accepted that health is the right of 
every man, woman, and child, and no matter how indifferent a corpora- 
tion may be toward the happiness and progress of its employees, it 
nevertheless looks with favor on a healthful community as a good 
business asset. Health seems, therefore, a possible criterion of a 
living wage. At any rate, it will serve as an illustration of what may 
be done to determine such a wage on a definite foundation. 

Health, as judged by competent physicians, is a tangible matter, 
with a rather definite line of demarcation between individuals who are 
sick and those who are well, those who are diseased and those who 
are free from disease, those who are on the verge of physical collapse 
and those who are robust with energy in reserve. On the basis of 
thorough physical examinations, a representative number of working- 
men’s families should be rated by skilled physicians. Going hand in 
hand with this physical rating, but as a separate line of the research, 
the standard of living of these families should be studied by dieticians 
and other experts, and a comparative rating of the standard of living 
arrived at for each family. When sufficient data have been collected 
from a representative number of families, the relationship between the 
health of the families and the various standards of living represented 
by them may be established. With the results of various standards 
of living expressed in terms of health, there would be unquestionable 
evidence of those things which a wage must provide if it is to maintain 
families, in general, in health. The cost of such essentials at current 
prices would be the amount of the living wage, established on the basis 
of health. The definition of such a wage would be a statement of 
those quantities of family consumption which were found to be neces- 
sary in maintaining families in health. 

As in other branches of research, there is need in the “science of 
living” for the establishment of definite standards. Because of the 
extent of human variations, it has been felt almost impossible to 
establish norms, yet in other fields of investigation standards which 
apply to these same varying individuals are being used daily. In the 
field of psychology, intelligence tests have made possible a measure 
of intelligence for each individual, which is referred to as his “intelli- 
gence quotient.” The United States Public Health Service has al- 
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ready made numerous physical measurements of industrial worker, 
which, if extended to complete medical examinations, could be made to 
express a measure of health for each individual. Since the family 
is the unit which must be considered in the living-wage controversy 
these measures could be combined into a “health coefficient” for the 
entire family. This would be simply a convenient index of the family’s 
state of well-being. For all families on which a health coefficient had 
been arrived at, there should also be a standard-of-living rating, ap 
index of the family’s level of living. The interrelation between these 
two indices should throw considerable light on the point where the 
living wage begins. 

The correlation between health and the standard of living is pri- 
marily one of method. The workingman is not, of course, expected to 
be interested in his family’s health coefficient or standard-of-living 
rating, and before presenting to the public the findings of such a 
study, it will be necessary to translate back into quantities of bread, 
butter, meat, coal and other essentials, the standard-of-living rating 
which was found to accompany the acceptable health rating. 

Too much cannot be said of the importance of quantitative measure- 
ments in living-wage determinations. Not many years ago we were 
accustomed to speak of a definite number of dollars per individual of 
given age as the sum necessary to provide for his needs for a year. 
Now, after having passed through a period of fluctuating prices, in 
which there was a rise in the cost of living of over one hundred per 
cent in six or seven years, we are convinced of the fallacy of attempting 
to define a living wage on the basis of a money standard. There is, 
however, one factor which has remained constant throughout the 
years when prices and the value of money have been ever changing. 
There has been no change in the size of a quart of milk, a dozen of 
eggs, or a pound of butter. The “hunger satisfaction” derived from 
each has remained the same. Quantity, therefore, as expressed in 
weights and measures, has proved to be the only stable method in 
purchasing foods, and quantity is the only language in which the living 
wage can be discussed or defined. The stability which a quantitative 
standard affords for items of food, fuel, and light, does not exist 
to the same degree in clothing and house furnishings, but even in such 
items as these, quantity has remained more constant than any other 
factor which can be handled in ascertaining those things which a living 
wage must provide. 

It would be a misrepresentation to give the impression that the 
United States government has been unmindful of the situation which 
confronts the American workingman in his struggle with the cost of 
living. Through various governmental agencies, investigations of wide 
scope have been carried on, and appropriations by Congress have been 
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made accordingly. Two of the most extensive of the war-time investi- 
gations were made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics—the investiga- 
tion into the cost of living of shipbuilders, and the nation-wide survey 


th of 1918-19. These investigations covered 5,227 and 12,837 families 
A . respectively. Both investigations were made by the budget method, 
“i in which agents of the Bureau of Labor Statistics visited the house- 


wives and secured as complete an estimate of the previous year’s in- 
come and expenditure as it was possible to get. To one who has never 
administered a cost-of-living schedule, nor been subjected to one, this 
seems impossible, but it is not. Such material as this, covering average 
quantity and cost of different kinds of food, clothing, housing, fuel 
and light, furniture and furnishings, as well as the cost of miscellaneous 
items, has been summarized in considerable detail and made available by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

During the war these figures were used by the War Labor Board 
and other agencies whose duty it was to adjust wages to meet the 
increased cost of living. The question was arising constantly as to 
the sufficiency of the amounts expended. For instance, in New York 
City, the average total expenditure for the 518 families investigated 


Soy was $1525.66. Was this enough? Was it too much? These same 

families (reduced to a basis of 3.35 equivalent adult males) consumed, 
age on the average, 64.5 pounds of fresh beefsteak, 78.2 pounds of butter, 
' ‘ 1,239.5 pounds of fresh milk, and stated quantities of other foods, but 
aie did these amounts maintain the family in a state of good health? No 


data were gathered to show the sufficiency of the food consumed by 
any of the families included in the investigations. Had the individual 
members of the families been subjected to thorough medical examina- 
tions, it is quite likely that the diet would have shown a definite rela- 
tionship to the health rating of the family. Average figures of con- 
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ws sumption, based on a housewife’s estimate, are scarcely to be taken as a 
od in safe indication of what a family really needs for health, unless the 
Tiving physical condition of the families is also made the subject of investi- 
tative gation, and found to be satisfactory. 
ae Realizing the danger which lay in the use of average figures, which 
i doubtless included the estimates of families living below a health level, 
: a the Bureau of Labor Statistics prepared a Minimum Quantity Budget 
“ew Necessary to Maintain a Worker’s Family of Five at a Level of Health 
— and Decency. The food quantities recommended by this budget were 
t th taken from the average of a selected number of families in the 1918-19 
" or investigation, whose food estimates indicated a sufficiency of food as 
oe" rated by calorie standards, and were modified to a slight extent by 
oe ad expert dieticians of the Department of Agriculture in order to make 
es at them more in line with health standards. Other quantities included 


in this budget were based on the findings of actual cost-of-living sur- 
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veys, with such modifications as seemed necessary to bring them to a 
health and decency level. The Minimum Quantity Budget has been 
criticized as theoretical. Perhaps it clung too closely to the actual 
averages obtained from the 1918-19 cost-of-living study; perhaps it 
swung too far from them in its health and decency modifications, Qp 
which side it erred will not be known until some plan is worked out by 
which a definite level of living can be related to the results which it 
produces in health, or in some other criterion by which it can be judged. 
The chief reason given by critics for discrediting the Minimwm Quantity 
Budget lay in the fact that a somewhat similar quantity budget when 
priced at the prices prevailing in Washington, D. C., in August, 1919, 
amounted to $2,262.47, with possible economies bringing it down to 
$2,015.56. Practically no one objected to the quantities prescribed 
in the budget; in fact, many people marvelled that any family could 
exist on such smal! amounts, but when prices were secured in the local 
stores of Washington, the total cost of the budget was staggering. 
It was the total cost of the budget rather than the quantities which 
comprised it, which caused many advocates of the quantity budget 
theory to doubt its practicability. There may have been justification for 
discounting the budget in question, but there must be derived a quan- 
tity budget which can stand on its own feet and be defended by facts 
and results. When a budget is available which can be defended on 
scientific grounds of health, or any other selected criterion, it matters 
little what its cost at prevailing prices may be. 

The working out of a relationship between standards of living and 
their respective results in health will require two groups of people. 

First, a number of representative families of American workingmen 
who are willing to be the subjects of intensive investigation must be 
found. A preliminary survey of a large number of families will prob- 
ably have to be made in order to select those of the desired size, and 
those which will represent different standards of living. As a guide 
to the size of family to be studied, the average size reported in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics investigation of 1918-19, or in the census 
figures, may be taken. For a particular industry, it may be advisable 
to determine the average size of family by the questionnaire method 
within the largest plants. It may also be advisable to select, for 
intensive study, families free from physical defects or chronic diseases. 
The chief inconvenience to the families which are selected to be studied 
will be to submit themselves occasionally for medical examinations, and 
for the housewife to keep simple accounts of quantity and cost of 
everything consumed by the family, and to answer such queries as it 
may be necessary to make, for which work she should be reasonably 
compensated. Otherwise, the family could go on living in its accus- 
tomed way, and remain entirely oblivious to the findings of the study, 
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‘une 
or to the particular level of living or health which it represents. 
It is not difficult to secure family codéperation in a matter of this 
kind. During the war, in the two investigations of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 18,064 housewives gave from two to four hours in 
answering the questions on the schedule. In the 1918-19 survey, 474 
inquiries were printed on the schedule and equally as many more had 
to be asked by the agent in securing a satisfactory estimate of the 
family’s annual expenditure for the previous year. Of the 12,837 
families who answered all of these, several hundred gave further of 
their time in keeping daily records of their current expenses for periods 
of from one to several months. In 1917, after 2,110 families in the 
District of Columbia had furnished cost-of-living schedules to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 31 of the same families entered into a 
dietary study by the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, which involved an inventory of the food on hand, 
daily records of food purchased, and daily weights of the garbage and 
kitchen waste. All of this was voluntary coéperation on the part of 
the housewife, without compensation. It is, however, an imposition on 
the average housewife to ask her for coéperation over a long period 
without entering into an agreement which will provide adequate com- 
pensation for her services. A reasonable remuneration will insure her 
continued interest and best efforts. 

Much has already been indicated of the personnel of the second 
group of persons necessary to carry on the living-wage research. It 
would consist of physicians, dieticians, and experts qualified to rate 
standards of housing, sanitation, and other essential factors. The 
persons selected to analyze and interpret the data must be thoroughly 
capable and strictly impartial. Only in this way can both sides of 
the controversy be expected to regard the findings with confidence. 
Because of the extreme necessity of impartiality, perhaps the task could 


. and be undertaken best by the United States government. This arrange- 
guide ment would also be in the interests of economy, since the personnel of 
1 the the board of experts could largely be drawn from the several depart- 


ments, such, for example, as physicians from the Public Health Ser- 
vice, dieticians from the Department of Agriculture, and cost-of-living 
experts from the Department of Labor. 

The great need for. scientific research to ascertain what constitutes 
a living wage should be obvious, and can hardly be overemphasized. 
The standard-of-living and health ratings offer a suggestion of a 
means by which this question may be answered. It is a problem which 
must be solved some time, and the sooner a plan is formulated and the 
work started, the sooner it will be possible to conduct wage hearings 
on common ground with a scientific foundation. 

Dorotuea Davis Kitrrepce. 
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THE CIRCUIT VELOCITY OF MONEY’ 


Public interest in economic activity centers about the prices and 
volume of production of new tangible goods. This is natural, since 
the average consumer spends considerably more than half his income 
for new goods’ and far greater numbers are engaged in the production 
of goods than in any other type of productive enterprise. The economist 
has an additional reason for considering this particular field of primary 
importance because, in the first place, the maximum employment for the 
production of services and intangible goods seems to be the result of, 
and not the cause of, the maximum employment by the producers, and, 
secondly, fluctuations in employment for producers of goods are much 
greater than for producers of services. The underlying reason for this 
latter condition lies in the fundamental difference in the character of 
the products of these two main groups. Nearly all goods can be 
stored for several months before being consumed, whereas services must 
be consumed simultaneously with their production. 

If dealers as a whole come to believe that prices are going to be 
considerably lower in the near future, they may cut off a large part or 
all of their customary orders to manufacturers and run along on their 
own surplus stocks or such stocks held by others. In the period follow- 
ing a commercial crisis the reduction of orders becomes greater in 
volume as we approach the original sources of the goods, reaching its 
maximum with the reduction in orders received by the producers of raw 
materials, whose business may suffer an almost complete shutdown for 
several months. ‘The purchase of goods for consumption may exceed 
production for a considerable period of time. On the other hand, it is 
quite impossible to have an accumulation of the product of those ren- 
dering personal services hanging over the market and thus affecting 


the demand for their daily output. Furthermore, the consumption of 1 
required personal services can be postponed to a very slight extent, and 2 
the expectation of lower prices has little effect on present demand. con 
Finally, current production of services must equal current consumption. I 
In view of the above consideration, we are warranted in giving special and 
attention to those factors which determine the volume of the demand giv 
‘for and the prices of new goods. ass 

For all practical purposes it may be said that goods do not pass I 
into the hands of a consumer except in exchange for money. Exceptions of t 

‘The author acknowledges many helpful suggestions from Mr. Waddill Catchings, in ¢ 
Dr. William Trufant Foster, and Professor Irving Fisher. Most readers will find y 
it much easier to follow this paper, if they have first read “The Circuit Fiow of y 
Money,” by Dr. Foster, in the American Economic Review, Sept. 1922. The (wit 
present paper is a continuation of the discussion opened in that paper. dete 

*Unless otherwise stated, “new” goods in this paper is used to mean new, tangible ler 


goods. 
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to this rule are so rare that their influence may be neglected in the 
following discussion. However, payments for goods do not have to be 
made at the time the consumer takes possession. By extending the 
use of his personal credit, a consumer may temporarily increase his 
scale of purchases to a point far beyond where it can be sustained, and 
vice versa. It is not unlikely that there may be general movements of 
this sort, first in one direction and then in the other, at different stages 
of the business cycle, which may have an appreciable influence on de- 
mand and prices and thus help to shape the course of the cycle. 
Important as this may be, a quantitative analysis of this factor is 
beyond the scope of the present paper. It will be treated as a quali- 
fication to the general assumptions on which the mathematical analysis 
is based, viz., (1) that in any given period of time the total sale price 
of goods sold to consumers is equal to the amount of money which they 
pay for goods during the same period ; and (2) that the average price 
of goods passing into the hands of consumers during this period is 
equal to the average price of goods for which payment is made. Of 
the extent to which these two assumed conditions differ from the actual 
conditions, we have no quantitative measure. 

Keeping in mind the above-mentioned qualifications, let us return 
to the statement that goods do not pass into the hands of a consumer 
except in exchange for money. Measured in dollars, the volume of 
goods passing into consumption during a given period of time will be 
equal to the number of dollars used to pay for goods purchased for 
consumption in that same period. In the mathematical analysis of 
the process of purchasing goods in consumption, we shall, in general, 
follow the procedure of Professor Fisher.’ 

The number of dollars spent for goods in consumption will depend 
upon two factors taken in conjunction, namely: 

1. The amount of money in circulation, and 

2. The rapidity with which this money is used to buy new goods in 
consumption, or, as we shall phrase it, “the circuit velocity of money.” 

By “money in circulation,” we mean the total amount of currency 
and bank credit which is actually in existence in this country on any 
given date and subject to immediate disbursement by any individual, 
association, business or governmental agency. 

By the “circuit velocity of money” we mean the average number 
of times each cent of the money in circulation is used to purchase goods 
in consumption during a given interval of time. 

‘Irving Fisher, The Purchasing Power of Money, (New York, 1920). 

‘The definition of what constitutes the actual amount of “money in circulation” 
(within the country) at any one time presents difficult problems, chief of which is 
determination of the amount of money which banks as corporations have available 


for disbursement for their own purposes. No satisfactory definition can be given 
without more analysis than space permits in this paper. 
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The word circuit has been used because the flow of money from one 
use in consumption back to another use in consumption suggests 4 
circuit.’ It is true that there is much money in the form of bank 
credit in circulation at any given time which will be used but once to 
purchase goods in c onsumption before it goes out of circulation by the 
repayment of a bank’ loan, and thus never complete the kind of a circuit 
pictured above. 

This and other considerations which arise in the formulation of a 
procedure for the direct determination of the circuit velocity of money 
present interesting problems’ but it is not necessary that we follow them 
through to a conclusion before making use of the term in the analysis 
which follows. 

If now we use the letter “M” to represent the amount of money in 
circulation; “C,”’ the circuit velocity of this money in any given year; 
“p,” the average price of a unit of a given commodity paid for during 
this year; and “gq,” the total quantity paid for, we may draw up what 
may be called a “new goods equation of exchange.” The resulting 
equation, MC = <paq, will be designated as Equation No. 1." 

Under existing conditions, even over as short a period as a single 
business day, both M and C are constantly changing. Therefore, 
these symbols should be taken to mean the average amount of money in 
circulation and the average circuit velocity of money during the period 
selected. C must be measured in terms of the period selected. Thus, 
if a year is chosen, C is the average number of times a year that each 
cent of money is used to purchase new goods in consumption. 

We have used a single term (MC) for the left-hand side of the 
equation, rather than the double term MC + M’C’ as in Professor 
Fisher’s equation. Our principal reason for doing so is that we are 
here making a study of the flow of purchasing power, regardless of its 
origin or the changing form in which it may be transferred from time 


*William T. Foster, “The Circuit Flow of Money,” American Economic Revev, 
Sept., 1922. 

*Throughout this paper the word “bank” is used to mean a commercial bank and 
loans by them represent the creation of bank credit money. 

"The mathematical analysis of these problems is omitted from this article. 

‘Professor Fisher suggests that this equation may be derived by splitting up his 
general equation of exchange as follows: 
First reduce MV + M’V’ = =pq to MV = =pq (where M is now used to represent 
both currency and bank credit). Then, let p and q be used only for a particular 
group of goods, say, goods sold to a consumer; p’ and q’ for goods sold at wholesale, 
p’” and q’ for real estate, etc., and let C, C’, C”, etc., designate the circuit velocity 
of money used to transfer each of these groups of goods. 
Substituting these terms in Professor Fisher’s general equation of exchange 
(reduced as above) we have: 
MC + MC’ + MC” +...... =pq + Zp’q’ + 
If the general equation of nies is pictured in this form, then the new goods 
equation of exchange is one part of the general equation of exchange. 
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to time. We wish to focus attention on the multitudinous variety of 
channels into which purchasing power is directed and the character- 
istics of these channels. A man may receive a salary check which was 
drawn against a book credit arising out of a bank loan, and he may 
deposit this check and spend part of the proceeds in cash and the 
rest in checks. We are now interested, not in the form in which this 
purchasing power is used, but in the time elapsing before it will be used 
to buy new goods in consumption. 

We should note that the actual yearly purchases which are paid for 
equal MC only when M and C remain constant over a comparatively 
long period of time. Under conditions as they exist, all we can say 
is that Lpq is approximately equal to MC. Thus our equation of 
exchange (MC=2pq), which has the appearance of being an exact 
formula, is only an approximation of the facts; but this does not 
interfere with the use of the equation in drawing valuable conclusions. 

One of the most important phases of C is the influence of this factor 
on price, but the above equation of exchange is not in the best form 
for an analysis of this problem. If we could find a method of averag- 
ing the price of goods which would appeal to both imagination and 
reason, we might have a formula of the form of MC = PT, where P 
would be the average price of all goods and T the total number of 
units of goods sold to consumers. 

Our problem is not as acute as if we were trying to average the 
price of all things for which the consumer pays money. In this case, 
our minds would have to struggle with the problem of finding a basis 
for determining the average price of newspapers and electric current. 
However, we are dealing entirely with tangible goods. Since they all 
have the common physical property of weight, we might get an average 
price per pound. This, however, would involve averaging the pound 
prices of wheat, silk cloth, diamonds, gasoline, newspapers, and coal. 
While mathematically possible, it would not appeal to the reason or 
imagination. We may avoid these difficulties by using an equation in 
which all the factors are index numbers. Thus we can virtually rewrite 
Equation No. 1 (MC = Xpq) to read Mi C1=P1 Ti. This we shall 
designate as Equation No. 2. 

We may take the figures for any given year (or the average of a 
series of years) as a base; then, for any other year, the quantities to 
be substituted in Equation No. 2 would be the ratio of the figures for 
the given year to those for the base year. Mu, the index number of 
the amount of money in circulation, would be found by dividing the 
average amount of money in circulation in the given year by the 
corresponding figure for the base year. In a similar manner, we 
would determine C1, the index number of the circuit velocity of money. 
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Mr multiplied by Cr gives us an index number of the amount of money 
spent in consumption; therefore P1 T1 should yield the same figure. 

Until recently, we have had no logical and precise method of de 
terming index numbers for prices (P1) and physical volume of trade 
(T1) whose product would equal the true index of the volume of trade 
expressed in dollars. Professor Fisher, however, has shown that there 
are several formulas which fulfil this and other logical tests with a high 
degree of accuracy. This makes it possible to construct the above 
equation which, in contrast with Professor Fisher’s equation of ex- 
change, we may call “the index equation of exchange.” In Professor 
Fisher’s equation (MV + M’V’ = PT), all the factors on the left- 
hand side are absolute quantities, whereas on the right-hand side P 
is a relative quantity (being the price index of the given year) and T 
is neither an absolute figure representing total trade in physical units 
nor a relative figure giving an index of the volume of physical trade.” 
This mixing of the nature of the units employed makes it a more difficult 
equation to justify and to picture in the mind’s eye. In the index 
equation of exchange, all factors are of the same character, namely, 
index figures, but the fact that they are index figures does not prevent 
us from using them as if they were absolute figures in discussing the 
effect of the variations of each one upon the others. Thus, if C is this 
year twice what it was last year, Cr will be twice the Cr of the pre- 
vious year, irrespective of the year chosen as the base, and the same 
consideration holds for the other three factors in the equation. There- 
fore, we can, from this equation, draw such conclusions as the follow- 
ing: the price level of new consumers’ goods varies directly with the 
circuit velocity of money, provided the volume of money in circulation 
and the volume of consumer sales of these goods remain constant." 

Now, M1, P1, and Ti may be determined independently of each other 
with a fairly high degree of accuracy from data which are either at 
hand or, in the case of Ti, can be obtained without undue difficulty. The 
independent determination of C1, however, seems to present insuperable 
difficulties, and the indirect determination through the use of Formula 
No. 1 would give results which are less accurate than for Mi, Pt, and Ti. 
“Irving Fisher, The Making of Index Numbers, published by the Pollak Founda- 

tion, Newton, Mass. (1922). 

““T” in Professor Fisher’s equation is what the total value of the given year's 
trade would have been had the prices of the base year (used to compute P) pre- 
vailed in the given year. In other words, it is the value of the expression Zp, 4. 
Expressed in other terms, T is equal to the value of the expression Q (2pid)s 
where Q is an index of the volume of trade in the given year. 

“The price level referred to throughout this paper is the price level of the new 
consumers’ goods which are paid for during the given year. This price level will 
be practically the same as the price level of goods whose ownership is exchanged 


(or contracted for) during the given year except when the price level is changing 
in a marked degree. 
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This is because, under conditions as they exist, this formula is only an 
approximately true equation for any given interval of time. How- 
ever, our major interest in C does not lie in the determination of this 
factor for any year. It is the changes in this factor (which are either 
the cause or effect of changes in the amount of money in circulation, 
the prices of goods, and the physical volume of trade) that are of 
practical importance. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the causes and effects of varia- 
tions in C, let us again observe the important distinction between C and 
y. The circuit velocity of money is the frequency (expressed in num- 
ber of times used in @ given interval of time) with which money is used 
to purchase new, tangible goods in consumption; whereas the velocity 
of circulation of money is the frequency with which money (including 
bank credit) is given in exchange for all kinds of goods (such as: 
securities, real estate, second-hand goods, goods in process of pro- 
duction and distribution, etc.) and services. 

Expressing the relation of these factors to prices, we may say that, 
other factors remaining constant: 

1. The retail price level of new commodities is a function” of C and 
not of V, whereas 

2. The price level of all goods and services is a function of V and 
not of C. 

Returning now to the thesis developed at the outset—that the inter- 
ruptions to a continuance of the maximum economic activity are the 
result of breakdowns in the markets for new commodities—we see that 
in seeking the causes of these breakdowns attention should be focused 
on the circuit velocity of money rather than its velocity of circulation. 
Furthermore, the general public is more vitally interested in the price 
level of new commodities than in a price level which includes all things 
for which money is exchanged. 

If it were true that the ratio of the amount spent by consumers 
for consumers’ new goods bore a constant ratio to the total amount 
of money spent for all purposes, changes in C would be in exact 
proportion to changes in V. By V we mean here, as throughout this 
paper, the average velocity of circulation of all currency and bank 
credit combined, not simply, as in Professor Fisher’s equation 
(MV+M’V’=PT), the velocity of circulation of currency. If, fur- 
thermore, the index of the physical volume of retail trade in con- 
sumers’ goods always bore the same relation to the index of the total 
value of such trade, as the index of the physical volume of all trade 
bore to the index of the total value of all trade, the price index of the 
retail price of consumers’ goods would change in exact proportion to 
the change in the index number of prices of all things for which money 
“This word is used in the sense in which it is used in mathematics. 
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is exchanged. Both these assumptions, however, are contrary to the 
facts. We shall not undertake at this time a discussion of the second 
of the above hypotheses; but we shall point out several factors which 
influence C to a far greater extent than they influence V, and which 
the reader can see without analysis are not likely to be exactly offset 
by opposite changes in the indices of the two classes of trade. In fact, 
in most of these cases, we are virtually sure that there will be bu 
slight offsetting influences. This is particularly true of those factor; 
which produce secular changes in C but not in V. 

Proceeding with a discussion of C we note that, other forces remain. 
ing unchanged, the circuit velocity of money will be changed by any 
change in: (1) the number of hands through which money passes in 
completing a given type of circuit; (2) the length of time, in each case, 
intervening between the receipt of money and its disbursements; or, 
(3) the relation of the total volume of money in circulation to the 
volume which is never used to buy new goods in consumption. 

The factors which cause such changes may be grouped as follows:" 
I. Factors which are more or less unaffected by the changing con- 

ditions of the business cycle and which 
A. Tend to decrease C. 


1. Increase in the efficiency of output of goods per capita 
which releases workers for employment in rendering 

personal services. 

2. Increase in relative number of concerns whose output 
does not consist of tangible goods. 

3. Increase in relative output of organized industry. 

4. Increase in relative number of concerns whose output 
does not consist of finished product. 

5. Increase in relative volume of goods passing through 
the hands of middlemen. 

6. Expansion of relative volume of trade at a distance. 

7. Increase in relative volume of taxation. 

8. Increase in minimum cash balances required by banks, 
and in balances on which interest is paid. 


B. Tend to increase C. 


9. Increase in use of charge accounts. 

10. Increase in use of checking accounts. 

11. Synchronizing of receipts and disbursements. 

12. Increase in relative number of people living in the cities. 

13. Increase in relative volume of production financed by 
means of bank loans. 

14. Increased frequency of pay days. 

15. Increase in integration in industry. 

“Many of these factors were mentioned by Professor Irving Fisher in his Pur. 
chasing Power of Money and by Dr. William Trufant Foster in his article on “The 
Circuit Flow of Money” in the American Economic Review, Sept., 1922. Some of 
these factors are discussed in Money, Pollak Publication Number Two, by Willian 
T. Foster and Waddill Catchings. 
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16. Increase in sales from producer to retailer or even final 
consumer. 
17. Increased speed in transferring money from one place to 
another. 


18. Increase in the development of continuity of markets for 
the product of industry. 
19. Development of commercial paper business. 


Il Factors whose influence changes with the changing phases of 
the business cycle. 

20. Relative volume of money used in speculative ventures. 

21. Relative volume of money loaned “on call.” 

22. Changing ratio of profits to costs: 
a. Relative volume of profits declared as dividends; 
b. Relative volume of profits put into plant extensions; 
c. Relative volume of profits put into inventories. 

23. Relative amount of money held awaiting investment. 

24. Relative amount of money held for “a rainy day.” 

25. Relative volume of savings. 

26. Relative volume of money spent for other than tangible 
goods. 

27. Prices. 

28. Business outlook. 

III. Factors whose influence is temporary but not necessarily asso- 
ciated with any particular phase of the business cycle. 

29. Tariff changes. 

30. Export or import of gold. 

31. Instability of foreign exchange. 

The above stated effect on C of many of these factors is so self- 
evident that no comments will be made upon them. The remainder 
seem to call for some explanation. 

3. The great increase in the relative volume of goods produced 
under the modern system of organized industry has likewise increased 
the relative number of transactions involving the use of money other 
than the purchase of new goods in consumption. 

4. Along with the development of the division of labor among indi- 
viduals has gone the division of labor by business enterprises. It is 
typical of the product of modern industry that several separate con- 
cerns have had a part in shaping the finished product. 

Thus factors 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 have tended to decrease C by 
increasing the relative number of transactions (requiring the use of 
money) other than the purchase of new goods in consumption, but, 
with the exception of 6 and 7, they have little or no influence tending 
todecrease V. In fact, some of them may tend to increase V. 

Factor 8 has tended to decrease C (and also V) by increasing the 


average length of time intervening between the receipt of money and 
its disbursement. 
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9. The average cash balance on hand of persons using charge 
accounts and receiving their income at intervals a month or mor 
apart is much less than it would be if they were paying cash for all 
purchases. If they are receiving their pay or income twice a month 
and paying their bills monthly during the first week of the month 
their average cash balance is much greater than it would be if they 
were paying cash for all purchases. On the whole, the increase in 
the use of charge accounts would seem materially to decrease the 
average cash balance of individuals. 

10. The convenience and safety of checks undoubtedly promotes 
the use of charge accounts and thus decreases the average cash balance 
of individuals except in those cases where their banks require a mini- 
mum balance sufficiently large to more than offset this tendency. It 
is also quite possible that monthly bills are paid more promptly where 
checks are used on account of the greater convenience of making 
prompt remittance. 

11. Every attempt is made on the part of treasurers of corpors- 
tions, public bodies and individuals to secure a closer coincidence be- 
tween large receipts and large disbursements. If successful the effect 
is to decrease average cash balances. 

12. The steady increase in the relative number of people living in 
cities tends to increase the importance of the three foregoing factors; 
but this increase may be more than offset by the greater proportion of 
individual income of city dwellers which is spent in other ways than for 
goods. 

18. Where organized production is financed by bank loans, the 
average cash balance is less than where production is financed on 
invested capital. This is particularly true of concerns whose volume 
of operation is subject to wide seasonal or cyclical fluctuations. 

14. Increased frequency of pay days will decrease the average 
cash balance of workers, who either pay cash for their purchases, or 
who use most of their income to pay bills within a few days of each pay 
day. On the other hand, the change from a monthly to a semi-monthly 
pay day will increase the average cash balance, if bills are paid during 
the first week of the month, or if this change results in a decrease in the 
use of charge accounts. On the whole, the effect of increased fre- 
quency of pay days seems to be to decrease the average cash balance 
of those receiving income from this source. 

15. When several plants, each operating at different stages in the 
production of a finished product, combine to form a single concern, the 
money advanced to the treasurers of each plant no longer includes 
the profit normally accruing to that plant; it does not exceed the cost 
of the output of the plant for such items as wages, repairs and replace- 
ments. If the integrated concern has a central purchasing agency, 
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it includes only wages and a part of the repairs. All other items of 
costs or profits now pass through but one treasury before being dis- 
bursed as a cost of continued operation or as profits. The increase 
in C as the result of integration, however, does not necessarily result 
in an increase in the volume of daily expenditures in consumption, as 
it may be wholly offset by the simultaneous decrease in the volume of 
loans which are made to finance a given state of business activity. 

18. The progress which has been made in securing continuity of 
operation of concerns formerly subject to large seasonal fluctuations 
has increased the circuit velocity of money passing through their 
hands, since it has resulted either in decreasing their average cash 
balances, or in eliminating the process of temporarily investing idle 
funds during the dull season. 

19. When a concern obtains a portion of its maximum working 
capital from the sale of commercial paper instead of from a line of 
eredit, it thereby reduces proportionally the minimum cash balance 
which it must maintain. This, of course, means an increase in the 
circuit velocity of money passing through its hands, but it does not 
necessarily produce a corresponding increase in the volume of daily 
purchases in consumption. The decrease in the required minimum cash 
balance is likely to mean an equal decrease of bank loans, and, if so, 
this automatically offsets in full the increase in C. 

Factors 9, 10, 11, 12 (?), 13, 14, 17, 18, and 19 tend to increase C 
(and also V) by shortening the time intervening between the receipt of 
money and its disbursement ; while factors 15, 16 and sometimes 18 tend 
to increase C, but not necessarily V, by decreasing the number of hands 
through which money passes in completing the circuit. 

We have little data on which to base estimates of the relative im- 
portance of the foregoing factors or the net absolute changes in the 
circuit time of money. It appears likely that C is considerably less 
than it was fifty years ago, and several fold less that it was a hundred 
years ago (due to the great influence of factors 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5) ; but 
it may have been increasing in the last decade or two, due to the 
slowing up of factors 1, etc., and the increasing importance of factors 
9, etc. 

20. On the upward swing of the business cycle there is an increase 
in the relative volume of speculation in goods. If the money required 
for this purpose by individuals is money that would ordinarily be in- 
vested, it seems probable that this money will be used to buy goods in 
consumption at an earlier date than if it had passed through the regu- 
lar channels of investment. But if it represents money that would 
ordinarily be spent for consumers’ goods or services, its circuit velocity 
will probably be decreased by its diversion to speculative purposes. 

In the case of business concerns, the money used for speculative 
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purposes may come from profits. In this case it seems likely that the 
money will be used to purchase goods in consumption at an earlier 
date than if disbursed as dividends or used to purchase securities, 

The bulk of the money used for speculative purchases by both indi- 
viduals and business concerns is obtained by making loans from the 
banks; and in such cases it does not appear likely that, as long as 
there is no decrease in the volume of goods held on speculation, the 
circuit velocity of this money will be different from that of other money 
in circulation. However, the tendency of this newly created money, 
which has been used to buy goods, will be to increase prices and if such 
is the case, it will have a tendency, as shown below, to increase the 
circuit velocity of money. The net direct and indirect effect of in- 
creased speculation in goods is to increase C. 

During the upward swing of the business cycle, the increase in the 
volume of speculation in securities (in relation to total transactions 
in consumption) is quite as marked as the increase in the volume of 
speculation of goods (in relation to total transactions in consumption). 
Virtually all the money used for this purpose is obtained from the 
banks and the circuit velocity of the bulk of this money is zero, since 
most of it is never used to purchase goods in consumption, but remains 
“banked” in the speculative centers of the country until it is extin- 
guished by the liquidation of the ventures. Thus, the direct effect of 
this speculation is to decrease C; but it does not therefore involve a 
decrease in the average daily purchases in consumption, since the 
decrease in C is automatically offset by the increase in M. 

Indirectly, however, the upward movement of security prices does 
involve an uncompensated decrease in C, since it induces an increasing 
number of individuals to utilize their savings as “margins” on specu- 
lative purchases instead of the outright purchase of securities; and 
these margins will remain “banked” if the seller is on the short side of 
the market, until such time as the seller passes on the sale to someone 
who owns outright the security in question. Furthermore, the possi- 
bility of trading on margins induces many individuals, in times of 
rising security prices, to use money for this purpose which would 
ordinarily not be saved but would be spent for current goods or ser- 
vices to yield immediate satisfaction. 

21. Closely related to the above is the diversion of savings to 
the call money market rather than to the investment market at times 
when security prices are advancing and the rate for call money is high. 
As long as money is loaned on call, virtually none of it will be used 
for the purchase of goods in consumption. As pointed out above, 
such money remains banked unless the buyer (who has made a call 
loan to effect his purchase) happens to buy from a real owner who 
wishes to use the proceeds to purchase, directly or indirectly, current 
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goods or services. When the buyer sells out and pays up his loan, 
he withdraws money from active circulation against goods and restores 
it to the call money market. 

During the latter part of 1920, and during part of 1921, vast 
amounts of money were withdrawn from active circulation against 
goods on account of the high call money market. Insurance companies, 
for example, put large funds into the call money market instead of 
investing them in securities; and it was not until the call money rate 
dropped below the rate on high-grade investments, that this money was 
restored to its normal channels of circulation against goods. The 
circuit velocity of this money was materially less than it would have 
been had not the rate on call money been unusually high compared with 
the rate on investments. 

22. As the tide of prosperity rises, a greater and greater propor- 
tion of each dollar received by producers of goods and services, as a 
whole, represents profits on past sales. 

a. To some extent, increased profits are followed by increased 
dividends, and it is probably true that money which is used in the 
payment of dividends by producers of goods has a lower circuit velocity 
than money which is disbursed on account of costs. This seems to 
follow for three reasons: 

(1) Dividends are seldom paid more frequently than once every 
three months, and cash is usually accumulated over a three months’ 
period in anticipation of such disbursements; whereas costs of opera- 
tion are for the most part paid monthly and wages usually semi- 
monthly. 

(2) <A greater proportion of the money received by individuals as 
dividends is disbursed for purposes other than the purchase of tangible 
goods in consumption, than of money received as wages.” Our grad- 
uated income tax serves to increase the difference. 

(3) As profits increase, a decreased proportion of money received 
as dividends is spent at once in consumption and an increased propor- 
tion passes through investment markets before it is used in consumers’ 
markets. 

In cases where a large proportion of the disbursements of con- 
cerns consists of fixed interest charges payable semi-annually, or where 
a large proportion of the disbursements goes for the purchase of ma- 
terials which have already passed through several stages of manu- 
facture in the hands of separate concerns, it is probably true that the 
money disbursed as dividends has a higher circuit velocity than the 
“We have no statistics to show whether the velocity of circulation of money in 


the hands of the wealthy is faster or slower than that in the hands of the middle 


class or the poor. It might be higher and at the same time have a much lower 
circuit velocity. 
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average circuit velocity of other money passing through the t 
of such concerns. On the whole, however, it appears that the effect of 
increasing dividends is to decrease the circuit velocity of money, 

b. The realized profits in money which are used currently to pay 
for plant extensions are probably used to pay for goods purchased jp 
consumption at an earlier date than the average for other money dis- 
bursed. If, however, large cash balances are accumulated before 
making plant extensions, the effect may be to decrease rather than 
increase the circuit velocity of money. 

c. If the increased, realized profits of a concern are used to pur- 
chase increased stocks of materials, the circuit velocity of money pass- 
ing through the treasury is probably less than formerly. This js 
certainly true if the materials have already passed through several 
hands. If, however, the increased inventories are created almost en- 
tirely by the concern itself, the effect is to increase the circuit velocity 
of money passing through its treasury. ; 

23. The relative amount of money held awaiting investment in- 
creases with increasing prosperity, thus tending to decrease C. 

24. The amount of money held by wage-earners, as compared with 
their income, probably decreases with increasing prosperity, thus tend- 
ing to increase C. 

25. The fact that the savings deposits of wage-earners increase 
less rapidly in times of prosperity also tends to increase C. 

26. As the money income of individuals increases with increasing 
prosperity, all classes spend a greater and greater proportion of their 
income for intangible goods and services. The effect is to decrease C. 

27. As the tide of prosperity rises, prices increase; and rising 
prices cause the following factors, each of which increases C: 

(a) Increased speculation and profits, the effect of which has been 
discussed above; 

(b) <A reduction of the average cash balance of individuals and 
business concerns brought about by the increased purchase of 
goods for future use or sale; 

(c) The unpremeditated reduction of average cash balances on the 
part of individuals whose costs of maintaining a given star- 
dard of living increase more rapidly than their incomes. 

28. The growing feeling of confidence in the business future tends 
toward the maintenance of lower average cash balances by individuals 
and business concerns. The wage-earner no longer feels the pressing 
need of mainta.ning a cash reserve against unemployment. He may 
even make use of his better credit position to open up charge accounts. 
In both these ways, he tends to increase C. 

The business concern can with safety and profit make closer use of 
its cash resources when business is on the up-grade. Furthermore, 
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the average necessary cash balances do not increase at as fast a rate 
as cash disbursements. Both these factors tend to increase C. 

Thus, in the upward swing of the business cycle, factors 20, 21, 
22a (?), 22b (?), 23 and 26 are tending to decrease C; and 22b (?), 
22c (?), 24, 25, 27, and 28 are tending to increase it, whereas 20, 22a, 
93, 24, 27, and 28 appear to be the only factors of much influence on V. 
Factor 20 is so great an influence that it appears certain that C 
decreases as business prosperity increases ; but it must be kept in mind 
that any decrease in C due to this factor is almost entirely automati- 
cally offset, as far as its influence on daily purchases is concerned, by 
the involved increase in M. 

If we should exclude from our calculations of both M and C the 
money which is created and exclusively used to effect changes of owner- 
ship in speculative dealings, it is impossible to state with assurance 
whether C increases or decreases during increasing business activity. 
We have, however, no competent evidence which points to a decrease in 
the average daily purchases of goods in consumption (expressed in 
dollars) until after a reaction in production has occurred. 

Therefore, if there is any progressive decrease in C during the up- 
ward swing of the cycle, it is not enough to offset the increase in M 
which takes place at such times. It is possible, however, that although 
a decrease in C might not be sufficient to cause a decrease in average 
daily purchases, it might nevertheless impose an impossible barrier in 
the way of getting a sufficient volume of money in circulation to 
finance the sale of the maximum productivity of the country to the 
consumers. But on careful consideration, it appears likely that the 
additional M required on account of possible decreases in C is relatively 
small when compared with the M required by the maximum C and the 
volume of maximum productivity. 

29. An increase in the tariff will temporarily tend to increase C on 
account of the tendencies to increase prices and substitute domestic 
goods for imported. 

30. The export or import of gold tends to affect C through its 
direct or indirect influence on prices. 

31. Instability of the foreign exchange market tends to decrease C 
because it encourages the holding of money awaiting more favorable 
exchange rates. It also involves the holding of larger gold reserves 
by the banks as a protection against unfavorable developments. 


It would be interesting, but not a matter of vital importance, to be 
able to measure the effect of changes in each of the foregoing major 
factors and the resulting net changes in the circuit velocity of money. 
It is, however, of importance that in all attempts to explain price 
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movements, or to curb fluctuations and long trend changes in the price 
level, we take into account the following facts: 

1. There are, and always have been, numerous changes going on 
in the business world whose influence is either to increase or decrease 
the circuit velocity of money. 

2. These changes are brought about by those who neither know, 
nor see any reason why they should care to know, what will be the 
influence of these changes on C. 

3. No intelligent attempt is made by individuals, business concerns 
or government agencies to control or modify the influence of the various 
factors that affect C. 

4. By the laws of chance alone, C will not remain constant. 

5. Relatively few of the factors that effect a change in C, thus 
tending to affect prices, are offset by a change in the volume of money 
which is produced at the same time from the same cause. 

6. The major net changes which these factors bring about in C¢ 
tend to produce corresponding changes in the average daily amount of 
money spent for goods in consumption; and if there are no changes 
in the number of units of goods consumed, these changes in C tend to 
produce corresponding changes in the general price level of goods as 
disclosed by the index equation of exchange (M1 C1= Pr T1). 

7. The retail price level of tangible consumers’ goods, which is of 
primary importance to the business world and to the consuming public, 
is a function of C and not of V; and there are many factors, partic- 
ularly those of a secular nature, which do not have the same effect on 
C as on V. 

8. Therefore, changes in the general price level of new consumers’ 
goods can be much more readily explained by the use of the index 
equation of exchange than by the use of the general equation of ex- 
change (MV+M’V’=PT). 

Finally, it should be observed that although the index equation of 
exchange may be made very useful in explaining the secular trend of 
prices, it is of much more limited value in explaining the cyclical course 
of prices. 

The foregoing analysis does not suggest the conclusion that one of 
the major causes of the break in prices, following an era of industrial 
and commercial activity, is a preceding decrease in the circuit velocity 
of money; nor have we as yet any statistical evidence to support this 
conclusion. It does not follow, however, that this conclusion is neces- 
sarily false; it is a subject worthy of thorough research. 

Hupson B. Hastives. 

Pollak Foundation for 

Economic Research, Newton, Mass. 
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“THE COURSE IN ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS”: COMMENT 
I 


The paper bearing this title in the December number of the Review 
has called attention to unquestioned difficulties in the present teaching 
of that course, and has undoubtedly pointed out some of the causes 
of the difficulties. But before taking a position in respect to Pro- 
fessor Ise’s proposals let us glance at some factors, not in conflict 
with those he mentioned, which however may serve to mitigate or to 
modify somewhat the conclusions that he has drawn. Before we 
decide that the difficulty lies either in the nature of a general element- 
ary course or in the place it occupies in the curriculum, it is well to 
scrutinize the conditions under which it is now being taught. Con- 
ceivably, it might be just the subject that students need, but is not 
Leing given in the way they need it. 

1. The increasing specialization of the training of economics teach- 
ers has itself created a difficulty in the teaching of the general course. 
As in medicine fewer are being trained as general practitioners, and the 
country-side is being left without adequate medical care, so in economics 
the training of specialists has been bad for the teaching of the general 
course. Many men graduated as Doctors of Philosophy in the past 
decade have had the merest excuse in the way of a general theoretical 
trainng—hardly more than the elementary course which they took 
when they were undergraduates. The advanced course in economic 
theory given to graduates and major seniors has been known to be 
entrusted in excellent institutions to teachers who never themselves 
have had a year of graduate work in economics. In many colleges with 
large elementary classes, there is no one even of the younger professors 
who is interested in the teaching of the general course. Even when 
the elementary course is in the hands of men of professorial rank today, 
if they are narrow specialists, it is unlikely that it is taught with the 
zest, breadth, and conviction that was more usual a generation ago. 

The immaturity of the instructors in charge of the general course 
is a difficulty that has been increasingly felt of recent years with 
increasing specialization and the rapid growth of college and univer- 
sity enrollments. The evil is not confined to any one department of 
the universities. It is at its greatest when the instructors are without 
any close codperation with or guidance by any of the older men of the 


department. As I write, there comes to my attention the statement 
of Dean Kimball, of Cornell: 


There is little doubt in my mind that much of the narrowness attributed 
to college men in general, and to technical graduates in particular, is due 


‘John Ise, “The Course in Elementary Economics,” vol. XII, p. 614. 
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largely to the practice of relegating much of the lower class teaching to 
young men and inexperienced teachers, and our failure to bring students 
under the influence of more mature men while their minds are more plastic. 

Dean Kimball’s plea to the trustees for providing more mature and 
inspiring teaching in the elementary classes applies as fully to eeo- 
nomics as to any other subject in the curriculum. When this is the 
case we must be cautious about blaming upon the nature of the course 
all of the difficulties we find, unless indeed we are now to alter all college 
subjects to fit them to the deficiencies of our newer teaching. 

2. The changing spirit and the changing interests of college stu- 
dents have added to the difficulties of teaching. The lack of thorough- 
ness is complained of by college teachers in nearly all subjects, | 
recently heard an excellent teacher of mathematics say that students 
he met in the junior year had forgotten almost all of the mathematics 
that they had taken in the freshman year, and another excellent teacher 
deplored the fact that the students whom he himself had taught English 
in the freshman year seemed to have forgotten all his lessons when 
he met them again in the senior year. If Professor Ise would examine, 
two or three years after their graduation, the students that have taken 
the more special junior and senior economics courses, he might be as 
much astonished at the “grotesque ideas or lack of ideas” displayed 
by some of them in those subjects as he has been with respect to the 
Elements. Many graduates forget a large part of their entire college 
course, and “what they have forgotten they evidently cannot have 
been using much.” Possibly the only remedy is to cut out all college 
education for such students? 

3. Another fact of great significance is the break-down of the 
Ricardian economics as a system of thought and as a pedagogic tool. 
Professor Ise makes a remarkably frank statement renouncing the 
conventional definitions as contained in most of the textbooks. “A 
fair share of the elementary course is built up,” he says, “around con- 
cepts that the students must unlearn because they are unreal and 
quite unreasonable in all the more specialized courses.” But why 
should a theory that he calls unintelligent and deems mischievous be 
taught after the special courses any more than before them? Is not 
~ the logical conclusion that such theory ought not to be taught at all? 

In a volume on College Teaching (World Book Company, 1920) the 
fact was noted that many economists recognized the unsoundness of 
the terms and ideas in the older economics but balked “when it came 
to embodying them in a general theory of economics.” And the author 
continued : 

Most of the American texts in economics and much of our teaching show 


disastrous effects of this confusion and irresolution. The newer concepts, 
guardedly admitted to have some validity, appear again and again in the 
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troubled discussion of recent textbook writers, but usually end with a 
rejection “on the whole” of the logical implication of these newer concepts. 
1 cack The complaints of growing difficulty in the teaching of the intro- 
ductory course seem to have come particularly from teachers that are in 
this unhappy state of mind. They declare it is impossible longer to interest 
students successfully in the general theoretical course, and they are experi- 
menting with all kinds of substitutes. At the same time economics is being 
taught by teachers of the new faith more successfully perhaps than it has 
ever been taught in the past. 

Making due allowance for the foregoing facts, Professor Ise’s 
objection to the present place and nature of the elementary course 
would seem to apply in greatly varying measure to the elementary 
course as taught in different institutions, in the same institution at 
different times, and by different teachers at the same time. Others of 
the very real difficulties to which he has called attention and which 
we are all in some degree experiencing, are inherent in the general 
educational situation and are not peculiar to the elementary course in 
economics. 


Yet we ought not to push these justificatory considerations too far; 
doubtless there remain other substantial grounds for the difficulties 
indicated in the paper before us. These relate to two fairly well- 
marked divisions of the general course which Professor Ise incidentally 
distinguishes, but which in the main he groups without distinction 
under the titles, the Elements or the Principles. One of these divisions 
(1) deals with the broad underlying principles in a more exact sense, 
is analytical and logical, and seeks to clarify and define the leading 
economic terms and to train students in habits of economic thinking. 
The other division (II) consists of a rapid survey of a number of the 
important time-honored questions still alive in current politics and 
economic legislation. I have largely segregated the two bodies of 
material and groups of problems in my two volumes, the one entitled 
Economic Principles and the other, Modern Economic Problems. 

In a college situation such as Professor Ise evidently has in mind, 
where numerous business and vocational courses have been developed, 
there are doubtless good reasons for ceasing to follow the traditional 
practice of requiring both of these divisions of work as prerequisite 
to all other courses in the department. The two cases rest, however, 
on different grounds. As to the Principles (1), it mainly deals with 
economics in its broader aspects, with principles of political economy, 
whereas many of the subsequent courses deal with individual, com- 
mercial and vocational economics. Little use, and in some cases none 
at all, is made of the principles in the later courses. The latter are 
much simpler in content, largely descriptive and informational, and 
they charge the memory rather than burden the reasoning powers. 
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It is a weakness of college teachers to look upon all other subjects as 
merely preparatory to their own. Every subject taken helps some in 
the study of every other related subject taken subsequently. As 4 
teacher of “the general course” I feel that the case is strong for having 
students take not only economic history, but, let us say, commercial 
geography, accounting, statistics, marketing, investments, salesman- 
ship (possibly even transportation and money and banking, as they are 
sometimes given) before rather than after the course in principles, 
It is a question of the greatest good to the greater number. These 
special courses as given even by men of broader training are often 
treated in a separatist manner, and have the slenderest connections 
with general economic principles. This may be unfortunate, but how 
can we expect the students to keep their fundamental principles whetted 
and burnished to no use, or why compel them as a prerequisite to equip 
themselves with weapons which they never have occasion to draw from 
their scabbards? 

But we must recognize the true nature of the change that has been 
going on, and must confess that if we stop there we shall be conducting 
a trade school rather than giving either a civic or a broad scientific 
training in political economy. Ought not a persistent effort be made 
to treat each of the more special subjects in closer connection with 
the general theory of economics than is now usually the case? Probably 
also, when time permits, a golden mean may be found, whereby some 
portion of the principles may follow some of the more descriptive and 
technical courses, and at the end a broader course be required of all 
majors in the school of economics or of commerce. Such a policy has 
been adopted in Northwestern University, under the wise guidance 
of Dean Heilman and Professor Deibler. Of course this plan is feasible 
only in smaller measure in the ordinary college of arts, with its more 
restricted curriculum in economics; but it probably has some applica- 
tion even there. 

Somewhat similar conclusions seem to emerge with respect to the 
group subject “economic problems.” Where the student will naturally 
take a large number of special courses later, there is less reason to 
compel him to take a brief survey of them as a prerequisite. Two 
years ago at Princeton this requirement was removed, and only the 
more general part contained in the principles is still retained, this 
coming after at least one term of historical and descriptive study. 
The field of economic study has grown so rapidly and is now so large 
that one term is all too brief for a thorough discussion of the large 
group of problems. Such a course is still, however, helpful to give in 
advance a general view, a wall-map of the subject, and many students 
have time for no more. It may be valuable also as a codrdinating 
review, taken by a senior, even though some duplication may be involved. 
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Qur conclusion is largely in agreement with the views of Professor 
Ise, and with due regard to many differences in circumstances and 
points of view which he did not stress, might be more fully in agree- 
ment. Conditions in the teaching of economics have been and are 
rapidly changing. Many different subjects are being taught under 
one name, economics. We are not distinguishing clearly enough be- 
tween commercial economics and true political economy. ‘The con- 
ventional pedagogic solution does not fit all the present problems. 
Professor Ise has performed a service in presenting the issue in his 
thoughtful and timely paper. 

Frank A. Ferrer. 
Princeton University. 


II 


Hearty thanks are due Professor Ise for his stimulating article. 
It is based on a thoughtful examination of present practices. It has 
been preceded by actual tests of the new scheme proposed ; a procedure 
which, while manifestly correct, is frequently disregarded. We read 
much more frequently what the writer thinks should be done, than we 
read records of careful painstaking studies which give the hypothesis 
laid down, the setting of the experiment, the basis of past experience 
and results, and the determined gains or losses under the new condi- 
tions. The article also places emphasis, where it most properly be- 
longs, on the student. The question is not as to the proper sequence of 
courses to give the most logical arrangement of subject-matter but 
the proper sequence of courses properly to develop the student mind. 
With all the foregoing the present writer expresses his assent and 
wishes to voice a welcome to their expression. The central factor is 
the student. And that instructor of economics will be most successful 
who adds to severe study of his subject equally severe and effective 
study of his students. The measure of his success is not the brilliancy 
and adequacy of his presentation of his economics courses, but is 
found rather in the answer to the question: What progress have his 
students made toward clear comprehension of the “tangled, complex 
and many-sided” problems which must later be faced in the career of a 
citizen and business man? When will a university and administrative 
head be found with wisdom to believe, courage to execute, and wit to 
devise a scheme whereby he may measure a teacher’s actual effect 
on the student? Having done so, will he further have the wisdom and 
generosity to reward and promote the teacher in accordance with his 
demonstrated effectiveness? When this happens, Professor Ise and 
the others among us of similar mind will see rapid progress toward the 
realization of his ideals. 
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I find myself in disagreement with Professor Ise on but one main 
issue. I think, as does he, that the course in principles must be pre- 
ceded by descriptive and fact-giving courses. At the College of Busi- 
ness Administration we require both Marketing and Industrial History 
of freshmen. There is also a course in Commercial Resources, which 
a quarter to a third of our freshmen elect. This preliminary work we 
follow with a year’s course using Taussig’s Principles as a text. (I 
may interject a statement of my agreement with Professor Ise’s indict- 
ment of the brevity and consequent meaningless character of many 
current textbooks in the Elements.) This serves as a prerequisite to 
applied courses. I disagree with Professor Ise in regard to the place 
of the course in principles for two reasons. The work in economics 
is closely interrelated. The student cannot be said fully to apprehend 
a part of it unless he understands its relation to the other branches 
of the subject. This is especially true of distribution where “the 
most serious hiatus in the average student’s training is found.” To 
me it seems a wiser procedure and better suited to develop the student's 
mind and advance his understanding of distribution, to give him a 
consecutive discussion of the four shares in the social income, followed 
by a review of the theory of wages in the course in Labor Problems (this 
is my own practice at present) than to attempt to consider theories of 
wages with students who have no appreciation of the bearing of this 
income on rent, interest and profits. Distribution may be the super- 
structure, but it is not good procedure to carry one corner of the 
building through the various stories leaving raw edges to be joined up 
later as the other parts are consecutively built. It does not conduce 
to sound construction. Can any one effectively teach students the 
theory of wages, without at the same time touching interest, profits 
and rent? Can he teach the theory of crises, irrespective of the 
theory of interest, money, wages, and profits? Is it not essential that 
the student have the general survey before he intensively studies these 
separate fields? 

My second point is closely akin to the first. It concerns the student 
as the first does the field of study. Whether the course in principles 
be a freshman or a senior course, will any student fully apprehend it 
after a single year’s study? Does such an achievement lie in the 
personal experience of any teacher of our fascinating, growing and 
difficult subject? It is rather by constant thinking, frequent returns 
to the different branches of the subject, and gradual development of a 
broad basis of facts and pertinent illustrations, that we become “well 
grounded in all” or at least in some “of the branches of the subject.” 
We cannot “give the principles and the facts at the same time” and 
confine our teaching to the time limits of the college generation. The 
accumulation of a substantial basis of illustrating facts is a matter of 
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years of thought and study and a statement of principles must precede 
such accumulation. It is thus, I suspect, that this course “serves as an 
excellent training course for the younger instructors.” I venture to 
suggest that it may not be altogether due to the postponement of the 
course in Principles for one year and the injection of one or two pre- 
requisites “that the student’s chance of getting an intelligent grasp” 
of the subject is noticeably improved. Other factors affect the experi- 
ment. There is often radical selection and rejection among the fresh- 
men class. There is always a development and adjustment, a general 
shaking down, which makes the raw freshman material into teachable 
college students. There is beyond all this, due to the prerequisites, 
if you please, a year’s growth in the capacity to do abstract thinking 
in economic fields. No students of my experience possess it in advance 
of their instruction. Aiding in the acquiring of it is the largest part 
of our job. The function of the general course in economics is not 
the production of “veteran economists” in “so broad and difficult a 
field.” We are giving preliminary training to raw recruits under 
American conditions, which is to say that the students, while admirable 
material, have had little advance training affecting our task. Close 
study of the student enforces this conclusion. Our results are good 
if we take that student as he stands, apprehend his needs and limita- 
tions, instruct him, stimulate him to strenuous thinking, and leave 
him a full year in advance of his earlier position. The result is 
excellent if the student has formed a habit of clear, honest thinking; 
has the initiative and justified self-confidence to continue his study 
under his own direction and has been inspired to an abiding ambition 
to play a man’s part in the right solution of our pressing economic 
problems. This I conceive to be the largest function of economic 
training in American colleges and universities. Save for those going 
on to graduate study, it is not the finished economist but the informed 
and educated citizen worthy in character which is the product in view. 
And I am convinced that both our subject, and Professor Ise’s teach- 
ing of it, are eminently suited for the turning out of such a project. 
Cuar.es E. Persons. 
Boston University, 
College of Business Administration. 


Ill 


It is a pleasure to accept the invitation of the editor to write a brief 
discussion on “The Course in Elementary Economics.” This course 
has, in the opinion of the writer, a place in the curriculum of the college, 
and should precede all other courses in economics. This position it has 
and holds, not only by virtue of academic tradition, but also because 
it justifies itself here. 
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The course in elementary economics is, and should be, an intro 
duction to the phenomena of business; it is not a philosophy of life. 
Its aim is to acquaint students with the various facts of our economic 
life, showing their relation to each other, and interpreting their rea] 
significance. It is not so much a question of giving to students such 
philosophical understanding of the great questions of distribution and 
social welfare as will make them interpreters of life; it is, rather, ap 
attempt to make clear to them the principles of business and their 
social significance, to show that money plays a less important part in 
modern business than the man of the street supposes, that business 
men who are simply “money getters” are not successful in the truest 
sense of the word, and that service, even in the business world, is today 
the real key to success. Man and his wants are, after all, more 
important than goods and their selling prices. These great lessons 
are made evident from an exposition of modern business practices ; they 
are more impressive if not “preached.” 

The course in elementary economics should be the first course in that 
field. If it is not a synthesis of abstract principles, but a clear pre 
sentation of, and plausible introduction to, the concrete phenomena 
of business life, it belongs at the beginning of the study of economics. 
Such an introduction is necessary for one who is to interpret properly 
the facts and principles relative to a specialized field. How can a 
student take to advantage a course in money and banking with his 
preconceived notions of money and its importance in the business 
world? For twenty years his whole environment has led him to think 
that money is the measure of success, that it is the swmmum bonum 
of all industrial life. Without a course in elementary economics, the 
student has no knowledge of the fact that the productive processes of 
modern business, through our specialization, leave in the hands of pro- 
ducers a surplus which they must exchange with each other. This 
exchange of surplus production forces upon the business world a 
medium of exchange—money. This money enters into business calev- 
lations chiefly as a measure of value, rather than as an exchange 
medium. Present-day business is conducted largely on a credit basis. 
The student who has taken elementary economics as an introductory 
course understands as he can from no other source the consequent 
necessity for banking systems. Why take a course in transportation 
until one understands the necessity for transportation from the general 
business point of view, and especially its service to the business world? 
Transportation can mean little until one sees clearly that it is the basis 
of specialization, because specialization rests on extensive markets. 
Why study foreign trade until an introductory course has shown that 
the international exchange of goods is a natural and inevitable result 
of easy international transportation, and world markets? How cat 
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one get a point of view from a course in insurance until he understands 
the position of the enterpriser and of risk in business? The basis for 
the division of risks and the effect of this division on the commercial 
world can be taught in a course in insurance, but these remain isolated 
facts unless their relation to the whole process of business is shown. 
The course in elementary economics shows the necessity for insurance 
and its place in our economic program. Corporation finance means 
little without a background to make clear why the corporation is a 
natural development in our day, and what connection the financing 
of giant organizations has with public welfare. Taking a detailed 
course in labor problems, socialism, marketing, business organization, 
public finance, speculation, or business cycles, without a previous study 
of the whole field in a preliminary course, is like building a porch or a 
bathroom without ever having seen the architect’s plan for the house, 
or even building them in total disregard of such plans. 

The elementary course is an introduction, and aims to show the 
economic background of the present business system. Hundreds of 
years of trading have conditioned our present practices and princi- 
ples. Against this background the elementary course projects the 
present-day productive enterprise with land, labor, capital and the 
entrepreneur as its factors. Out of this conjunction of the factors of 
production arise the problems connected with organization, domestic 
and foreign trade, and the accompanying money and banking system. 
Exchange leads to a consideration of value and distribution, together 
with the phenomena of rent, wages, interest and profits. 

In the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the University 
of Pennsylvania, where the writer is connected with the elementary 
course, practically the entire four years of work deal directly with 
economics. The course in the freshman year does not aim to do more 
than show the basic facts of business together with the underlying 
principles, and to present a definite orientation of each of the special- 
ized fields and their problems. 

But objection can be raised to the study of the principles of 
economics in the freshman year. A student can more profitably pursue 
this course after he has already had two years of general college work. 
No one will deny this. But in a school of business, such postponement 
of the elementary course is impracticable; it is, in fact, not feasible 
even for the student in the college of arts, wishing to specialize in 
economics, to leave this until his junior year. In the school of com- 
merce the introductory course must come in the freshman year or not 
at all. This means two things regarding its character: first, that it 
must be somewhat more descriptive and correspondingly less theo- 
retical; and second, that it must omit entirely some of the most 
advanced and erudite theory. This is not an unmixed evil, however. 
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For years practical men have criticized college education as being too 
theoretical. They, themselves, do their work without any particular 
attention to theory. Doubtless they would be better business men jf 
they were more theoretical, but after all, a liberal admixture of com- 
mon sense with a clear understanding of the problems before them js 
the basis of success. We can, then, in the elementary course jp 
economics afford to emphasize the practical. With an experienced 
instructor to give one lecture a week introducing the various sub- 
divisions of the work, followed by two hours of recitation on assign- 
ments from standard texts and current material, a year’s elementary 
course, even with freshmen, can present a general view of the subject 
which will justify its inclusion at this place in the curriculum. That 
such a course means mastery of the whole field no one will argue. Does 
even a year’s advanced course in a specialized field mean mastery of 
that subject? 

But there are those who say that the elementary course robs the 
later courses of their freshness. The only later course which is thus 
robbed is an additional course in principles that is simply a “rehash” 
on more advanced lines of the whole field previously presented. But 
why have such a second course? Every advanced course should deal 
with a specialized field and limit itself to this field. Then the treat- 
ment given in the elementary course will serve, as said before, to orient 
this specialized subject and supply a knowledge of the terms used, 
together with a background of necessary facts. 

But is there, then, no place for a course in economic theory, pure 
and simple, for a course which will sound the depths of the theories of 
value, of marginal and specific productivity, of Marxism and socialism, 
and which will synthesize the basic principles of production, exchange, 
distribution and consumption, and knit them up into a science of social 
welfare? There is. Such a course every prospective teacher of eco- 
nomics should take, but it belongs in the graduate school. Such a course 
every business school student might profitably pursue, but it should 
not displace the introductory course. Value and its explanation, 
distribution, and its problems, and the reform of many economic 
practices, are all worthy of study, but such a summarizing study 
cannot and should not displace the elementary course. 

The elementary course in economics is as necessary as a foundation 
to a house, and like the foundation it should be erected first. ~ 

Harry T. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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IV 


One of the wisest and most successful teachers of an earlier gene- 
ration once remarked, “When a man gives a course in just the same way 
three successive years, it is time to look for a new instructor.” Com- 
placency about one’s classroom work is an insidious professorial afflic- 
tion; change in one’s instruction, one of the surest signs of intellectual 
vitality. Professor Ise’s indictment of the traditional elementary 
course in economics is to be welcomed. His charges are too serious 
to be ignored ; they rest upon too much experience to be lightly turned 
aside. The article should lead to a careful reconsideration of the 
aims and methods of the introductory course. 

The major conclusion reached by Professor Ise is that “the course 

in Elements or Principles of Economics, instead of being the first 
course in the schedule, or nearly the first, and prerequisite to the other 
courses in economics, should come late, ‘preferably in the senior year, 
and should be preceded by most of the other courses in economics.” 
This conclusion is supported by two contentions: (1) that the course 
in principles can be more effectively taught to juniors and seniors than 
to freshmen and sophomores, particularly if the juniors and seniors 
have hud previously a number of more specialized courses in the depart- 
ment, (2) that the introductory course in principles, now commonly 
made a prerequisite to other courses in economics, does not contribute 
substantially to an understanding of those courses. It will be well 
to consider these two contentions before undertaking to pass judgment 
on Professor Ise’s general conclusion. 
There seems to be no reason for seriously doubting the truth of the 
contention that it is easier to teach the principles of economics to 
seniors than to sophomores. It is to be expected that the more mature 
and broadly trained students will grasp more readily the general princi- 
ples of any science. As a rule, sophomores will take economic theory 
more satisfactorily than freshmen, and seniors more intelligently than 
sophomores. But the issue is not as simple as this fact might seem 
to indicate, for the effectiveness of the entire program of economics 
is at stake, not merely the effectiveness of the course in principles. 
The question of the best sequence of courses cannot be disposed of by 
pointing out that any particular course can be most satisfactorily 
given in the senior year. The same is likely to be true, and in equal 
degree, of some of the other courses in economics. In other words, 
numerous courses compete for the position of keystone of the arch. 

The validity of Professor Ise’s other contention is open to serious 
question. The introductory course in principles, serious as have been 
its defects at times, would seem to aid materially the courses in eco- 
nomics which follow it. Indeed some understanding of principles is 
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essential to the later instruction as now conducted. Of course, the 
extent to which the more specialized courses rest upon the introductory 
principles varies widely from subject to subject. Furthermore the 
later courses depend but little, if at all, upon those parts of the intro- 
ductory course which might appear on superficial examination to be 
most closely related—namely, the parts dealing with applied fields, 
The writer is in substantial agreement with Professor Ise’s opinion that 
the anticipatory treatment of applied problems, ordinarily included in 
the introductory course, is essentially unprofitable. But there are 
other portions of the customary course in principles which are invalu- 
able in the applied courses subsequently elected. These parts justify 
the use of a course in principles as a prerequisite for later work in the 
department. 

The entire subject of the proper method and content of the course 
in principles will remain confused until a distinction is drawn between 
two types of general courses; one intended for students who propose 
to follow subsequently an extended program in economics; the other 
for students who plan to take little or no additional work in economics. 
(For the purposes of the present discussion the former type may be 
designated the fundamental, the latter the comprehensive. ) 

The elementary course given in most American colleges today is 
better adapted to serve as a comprehensive than as a fundamental 
course. It considers briefly the problems of the various applied fields 
despite the fact that most of the students will study these much more 
satisfactorily in later specialized courses. For the purposes of a 
fundamental course the inclusion of these applied problems seems to 
the writer unwise. It is justified neither on the ground that gaps in 
the students’ programs need to be filled nor on the ground that the 
students should be introduced at the start to the several different 
branches of economic inquiry. Study of the applied fields in the 
general course takes too much time from other subjects which are more 
important if the course is to serve as a foundation for later work in 
economics. A brief survey of the applied fields is appropriate for the 
comprehensive course, but not for the fundamental. 

The fundamental course in principles should focus on the subjects 
of production, exchange, and price. Undoubtedly, as matters stand 
today, the treatment of price phenomena is one of the least satisfactory 
parts of most elementary courses. This is partly because the sub- 
ject-matter is in poor shape. The customary treatment of demand 
and supply, cost and utility, value and price, needs to be rewritten. 
But it is also in part due to lack of time, which in turn is due to 
crowding by other topics. This unfortunate pressure creates a strong 
presumption against the inclusion of applied problems in the funda- 
mental course. The essential thing at the start is to teach effectively 
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THE EFFECT OF OPEN PRICE ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIEFs 
ON COMPETITION AND PRICES 


In the AMERIcAN Economic Review for June, 1917, there appeared 
an article entitled “Open Price Associations” in which the author, 
Professor H. R. Tosdal, discusses the historic and organic origin of 
these associations, their prevalence, structure, functions, legal status 
and probable effect on prices. _In this article the purpose is to consider 
the more theoretical aspects of the open price movement, particularly 
as it pertains to the competitive price-making forces. 

For the benefit of those who may have no acquaintance with open 
price associations and their functions, it may be observed that they 
are in the nature of trade associations which place special emphasis on 
putting at the disposal of members business information, chiefly of a 
statistical character, calculated to give the membership an intimate 
acquaintance with competitive conditions as they exist among them- 
selves and in the industry as a whole. The business facts most com- 
monly exchanged are those relating to prices actually quoted or 
charged, terms of payment, manufacturing and selling costs, pur- 
chases, stocks on hand, volume of production, orders, shipments, in- 
quiries, bids, contracts, cancelations, advertising and credits. In most 
cases secretaries elected by the membership do the work of assembling, 
compiling and disseminating this information. Meetings are held at 
frequent intervals to give members an opportunity to discuss all matters 
of interest bearing on the problems of their industry. Particular 
attention is likely to be given in these meetings to such factors as 
affect the supply and demand situation, chief among these being the 
prices actually quoted or charged, amount of stocks on hand, volume of 
production and shipments, trend of orders and the like. In properly 
conducted open price organizations, each member acts independently 
of every other member in the determination of his price and production 
policy. Of course he is influenced by the written reports that he 
receives as well as by the discussions that he hears in meetings, but 
these reports are carefully limited to statements of fact throwing 
light on actual conditions existing in the industry and no attempt is 
made either directly or indirectly to get members to react to this 
information in such a way that uniform results in the matter of pro- 
duction and price policy will be brought about in the industry. In 
other words, members are left entirely free to place any interpretation 
they please upon information received. 

This, at least, is the construction placed upon the plan by its 
founder, Mr. Arthur J. Eddy, who began organizing open price asso- 
ciations on this principle as early as 1911, particularly in the iron and 

‘Cf. Vol. VII (1917), p. 352. 
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steel, textile and lumber industries. For several years prior to his 
death’ he had been making a study of the law as it pertained to the 
various forms of industrial combination.’ Especially had he taken note 
of Mr. Gary’s experience in attempting to stabilize the iron and 
steel industry by building up among competitors a spirit of codperation 
through the instrumentality of the so-called Gary Dinners. He was 
quick to see the benefits of this coéperation provided it could be directed 
in such a way as to result in no violation of anti-trust laws. In study- 
ing this aspect of the situation he conceived the idea that there could 
be nothing illegal in permitting competitors to exchange information 
dealing with closed transactions. His observation of the workings of 
the Gary Dinner system convinced him that understandings in violation 
of law inevitably followed upon the heels of discussions devoted to a 
consideration of future prices, production policy and the like, but 
that exchange of information dealing only with past transactions could 
never be construed as being in the nature of understandings in contra- 
vention of law. 

To date, at least, the open price associations that have been organ- 
ized and operated under the direction of Mr. Eddy or his successor in 
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8, in- the practice of law, Mr. Mathews, seem to have weathered the search- 
}most Ming glances aimed at them by the law enforcement branches of the 
bling, § federal government and the various state governments. But the un- 
eld at savory character of the activities of certain so-called “open price asso- 


atters 
icular 


ciations” disclosed by the Lockwood Committee in its investigation of 
the building trades in New York City,’ together with the unfavorable 


ors as B decision handed down by the United States Supreme Court in the case 
ug the Bof the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association’, has had the 
ume of Meffect of throwing the entire open price movement into disrepute—at 
operly Bleast as far as the general public is concerned. Without attempting 
dently to pass upon the legal merits of open price activity, it may be said 
uction 


without fear of contradiction that legal opinion on the subject is 
practically at one in the belief that no principle of law and no final 
judicial decision condemns the formation and maintenance of an asso- 
ciation of independent business competitors, each of whom remains 
free in the conduct of his business, where the purpose is to assemble, 
compile and disseminate information of common interest. When, how- 


nat he 
rs, but 
rowing 
mpt is 
to this 


of pro- Bever, information of this character is used to bring about agreements 
y. Infor understandings in restraint of trade, no matter how indirect the 
etation 


*Mr. Eddy died in 1921. 

‘See his book entitled The Law of Combinations (Appleton, 1901). 

‘Interview with Mr. William J. Mathews, successor to Mr. Eddy in the practice 
f law. 

‘William J. Mathews, practicing attorney, Chicago, Illinois. 

‘Cf. Record, New York Joint Legislative Committee on Housing, Dec. 29, 1920. 
'U. S. vs. American Column and Lumber Co., et al, No. 369, U. S. Sup. Ct. 
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means of bringing them about may be, the activity so engaged in yj 
undoubtedly fall under the ban of the law.’ It seems clear that in the 
recent so-called “Hardwood case,” involving the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, the Supreme Court did not lay an embargo 
on members of a trade association assembling, compiling, and dissen. 
inating price and trade data among themselves. If the activities of 
this association had not gone beyond this point, it is thought that their 
open price plan would not have been condemned by the court. But 
the dissemination of data was accompanied by suggestions, advice 
and opinions on the part of the manager of statistics, calculated, as 
the court saw it, to bring about harmony of action in price and pro- 
duction policy. The court, then, objected to the manner in which 
the members of the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
interpreted and administered their particular so-called “Open Con- 
petition Plan,” the decision being that members intended to use the 
plan to restrict production, eahance prices, and unreasonably restrain 
free competition in interstate commerce. As previously intimated there 
is nothing to indicate that open price activity is necessarily in and of 
itself illegal. It seems clear that the court will always consider the 
merits of each case as it comes up for consideration and the nature 
of the decision will doubtless hinge on whether or not it is deemed that 
the exchange of information has been used as an instrumentality for 
achieving restraint of trade. 

The character of true open price work as defined and promulgated 


by its founder, Mr. Eddy, having been explained, the ground is clear } 
for a consideration of the place occupied by the open price movementam &" 
in our economic life. On the assumption that free competition in tradqy 4" 
is the condition of trade most conducive to public welfare, is the ope (as 
price movement likely to assist in giving proper play to competitiv sell 
forces in industry or is it likely to prove an impediment? of ¢ 

In his book entitled New Competition", Mr. Eddy, the founder off’ & 


the open price plan, advances the thesis that truly competitive co 
ditions can exist only when competitors are in possession of all fac 
having a bearing on the competitive situation, including such matte 
for instance, as accurate knowledge of the volume and character 
production, stocks, orders, the nature and trend of costs, prices a 
the like. His contention is that the possession of adequate knowled 
of all facts bearing upon the competitive situation is the very essen 
of competition. Competition, conducted as it is today in most i 


*See article by H. A. Wise in the New York Evening Post, Mar. 25, 1922, entitl 
“Trade Groups Have Legitimate Purposes Under Federal Law.” 
°U. S. vs. American Column and Lumber Co., Decision of the Sup. Ct. No. 71, 


Term, 1921. 
A. J. Eddy, New Competition, (Appleton, 1912). 
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dustries by relatively ignorant competitors, is, according to Mr. Eddy. 


i properly speaking not competition at all. Ignorance among com- 
mbaroy MM Petitors is largely responsible for the animosity, fierceness, brutality, 
i ruthlessness, destructiveness and wastefulness characteristic of in- 


dustrial enterprise as it is conducted today, he adds.” 
Mr. Eddy’s statement that “the essence of competition lies in the 


" ~ element of knowledge” and that “‘it is real, true and beneficial in pro- 
advice portion to its openness and frankness, its freedom from secrecy” is 
ted, asm not new doctrine in economic literature, although to the thinking of 
nd pro- the writer its true portent has not been adequately emphasized in 
1 which speech or writing. Economists have long taken cognizance of the 
ciation act that innumerable elements of friction are ever present under actual 


competitive conditions to prevent the law of supply and demand from 


n Com- 
use thea Working itself out as it would if they were not present. Ignorance has 
restrainag been recognized as one of the deterrents to an approach to a condi- 


tion of free competition.” In fact economists, in formulating the law 


ed there 
and off of supply and demand (which, of course, lies at the basis of commercial 
der them competition) have made the explicit reservation that the law only 


holds if it is assumed that all interested parties are intelligent enough 
to know their own interest and are able and ready to act thereon.” 
Obviously they will not be alive to their interests if they are not 
acquainted with all the conditions affecting the supply of and the 
demand for the particular commodity in which interest is centered. 
Mr. Eddy does not make clear why he thinks that knowledge is the 
very essence of competition. The statement is undoubtedly very signifi- 
cant when proper interpretation is put upon it. Its importance 
(as the writer sees it) lies in the fact that a knowledge on the part of 
sellers and buyers of their own interest, implying as it does, a knowledge 
of all conditions that have bearing on the supply of and the demand for, 
a given commodity, together with the ability and willingness to act 
intelligently thereon, will result, according to the law of supply and 
demand, in similar exchanges taking place on similar terms; or to state 
it in terms of price, it will result in the naming of an equilibrium price 
“for the same unit of the same quality of the same commodity in the 
same market.” This stability of market conditions which finds ex- 
pression in a single price will ensue only under the conditions named. 
It is attainable only in theory. But such stability can presumably 
be approximated by putting forth systematic efforts looking toward 
the eradication of sources of friction. Undoubtedly one of the most 
“Ibid., p. 92. 


“Cf. Taussig, Principles of Economics, vol. 1, p. 149; also Jevons, Theory of 
Political Economy, p. 91. 


= Dictionary of Political Economy on “Competition.” 
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serious sources of friction is due to sellers and buyers lacking adequat. 
knowledge—that is, knowledge so systematized as to make clear just 
what business policies the competitive situation demands. 

The nearest approximation in actual life to a stability of conditions 
such as is attainable theoretically seems to have been achieved in the 
case of those commodities which have their market made on the ex. 
changes. The reason undoubtedly is that the machinery of these 
exchanges, be they stock, bond, wheat, coffee, cotton or any other 
kind of exchanges, puts at the disposal of buyers and sellers an unusual 
amount of systematized information having a bearing on competitive 
conditions. The higgling between buyers and sellers, based as it js 
on a general knowledge of substantially all facts that have a beari 
on competitive conditions, results in prices being named which vary 
very little from each other for given units of a given commodity 
of a given quality on a given exchange at a given moment of time, 
One only has to note the general confusion among buyers and sellers, 
manifesting itself in wide “spreads” of prices, that occurs in con- 
sequence of a temporary cessation of this exchange machinery, to 
know the importance of putting buyers and sellers in a position 
where they can know substantially all the facts of competition as 
well as act thereon.’ The open price plan is designed to accomplish 
for manufacturers what the exchanges achieve for their members. 

It is a matter of common observation that there is considerable 
variation in the price prevailing for commodities in those cases where 
their market is not made on an organized exchange. ‘This seems to be 
particularly true of manufactured commodities. It is a fair assump- 
tion that the “spread” in prices apparent in many if not most lines 
of manufactured commodities is to a considerable degree the result of 
buyers and sellers possessing an inadequate knowledge of market 
conditions. Unquestionably there are many conditions which tend to 
make similar commodities sell at different prices even though buyers 
and sellers are thoroughly acquainted with all essential facts pertaining 
to market conditions. This is undeniable, but doubtless the “spread” 
in prices will be less (whereby a closer approximation to ideal condi- 
tions of competition is achieved) when buyers and sellers are wel 
informed than when they are not. 

The open price movement has developed in response to the desire 
of business men to provide themselves with machinery for ascertaining 
the character of the forces of competition active in their respective 
fields of industry. Mr. Eddy asserts that his open price plan will 

%At the outset of the Great War, when the New York Stock Exchange was 
temporarily closed, the very best of securities fluctuated violently in price. As soon 


as the Stock Exchange opened, these violent fluctuations disappeared, and “spreads” 
in prices became less pronounced. 
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tend to bring about a condition of true competition in the industries 
adopting it.* What are the merits of this contention? Theoretically, 
at least, it would seem essential that any system devised for the 
purpose of securing more intelligence in competition should be suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to take in buyers as well as sellers. The ideal 
kind of competition contemplates a situation wherein all parties are 
intelligent enough respecting the character of competitive forces to be 
able to act in their own interests. However, if one group of bargainers 
is in possession of the salient facts of competition, but the other is 
not, it is safe to assume that the one will have an undue advantage 
over the other. In other words true competition will not prevail. 
Both the plan of organization of open price associations and Mr. 
Eddy’s own statements point to the conclusion that open price work 
is intended to benefit the seller (particularly the manufacturer) pri- 
marily. He states that “true competition exists only where there are two 
or more competitors competing under conditions that enable each to 
know and fairly judge what the others are doing.” The term “competi- 
tors” may be applied to buyers who are in competition with each other 
in the purchase of goods, but looking at the statement in its context 
it becomes clear that Mr. Eddy uses the term in its commonly accepted 
meaning denoting sellers in competition with each other for the custom 
of the buyer.” The plan itself is devised entirely from the point of 
view of the seller. In fact one of the principal inducements for trying 
out the plan, as Mr. Eddy states, is to prevent buyers from misrepre- 
senting prices that are being currently quoted.” He also suggests 
that the plan will put buyer and seller more nearly “on a footing of 
equality.”” An outline of the steps that should be taken by the manu- 
facturer in organizing an open price association is given. The buyer 
has no part to play in the organization. Buyers, to be sure, are to be 
permitted to attend meetings, but nothing is said about permitting 
them to have a part in the reporting system. The suggestion is made 
that purchasers might organize their own reporting system, but there 
is no intimation of how this could be accomplished.” Obviously the 
trade statistics that they could obtain for themselves would be very 
limited in scope. They could compare prices paid for purchases, but 
they could not obtain statistics pertaining to such vital matters as 
amount and character of producton, size, character and location of 
stocks of goods, etc. Those statistics could be obtained only with the 
cooperation of producers themselves. As a group, buyers, themselves, 


“New Competition, p. 82. 
“Ibid. 

*Ibid., p. 145. 

*I bid, 


*Ibid., pp. 124-136. 
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seem distrustful of the plan. The secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Purchasing Agents writes as follows: 


I am reasonably confident that there are no associations of purchasj 
agents engaging in any way in open price work. On the whole the view. 
point of purchasing agents is opposed to such association activities. The 
real function of the open price association, as we see it, is to permit pro 
ducers to charge for their commodities not on the basis of their production 
costs or real competition values, but on a basis of all that the market wil] 
stand. Naturally, purchasing agents cannot be expected to sympathize 


with this viewpoint.” 

It is plain that the machinery of the open price plan does not put all 
the facts of competition before both buyer and seller in the impartial 
way in which it is done, for example, on the various commodity ex- 
changes. As long as all parties concerned are not in possession of all 
facts relating to the competitive market, exchanges cannot be made 
on the terms contemplated by the law of supply and demand. Mr. 
Eddy’s plan, then, failing as it does to provide a system whereby both 
buyers and sellers may be put in possession of all necessary information 
to make them intelligent bargainers, cannot be regarded as a complete 
solution to the problem of securing full and free competition in the 
transaction of business. Although the plan does not give promise of 
achieving what Mr. Eddy presented it would do, his achievement is 
noteworthy in that through the publicity he gave his theory and his 
plan, business men are coming to realize the importance and the prac- 
ticability of devising machinery calculated to put them in possession 
of statistics needful to a proper regulation of price and production 
policy. 

There is much speculation as to just what effect the operation of 
open price associations is likely to have on prices. What the actual 
effect has been it is impossible to say. The open price movement is 
but in its infancy; the fund of data based upon observation and 
experience is therefore likely to be inconclusive. The data are also 
difficult of access. In making a study of this kind it is thought that 
the method of approach should be, first, to compare prices obtained 
by members of open price associations with those received by competi- 
tors who are not members; second, to compare the prices received by 
the various members themselves. The object in the first case would 
be to determine if all members are getting the same price as non-mem- 
bers, or higher or lower prices, and in the second case to determine 
if periodic fluctuations in members’ prices are more pronounced or less 
so than those of non-members, thus showing to what extent, if at all, 
prices tend to become uniform. The commodities involved would have 


“[etter from L. F. Boffey, Secretary, National Association of Purchasing Agents, 
dated Feb. 11, 1921. 
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to be of identical kind. The investigation should cover a period of 
years. It should also be established that the non-members whose 
prices are used have had no access to the information pooled by mem- 
bers. Information bearing on prices received by members could most 
conveniently be obtained from the compiled reports of sales issued at 
periodic intervals to the membership by the central office of the asso- 
ciation under study. To get accurate price data pertaining to outside 
competitors it would seem necessary to go to the records of the non- 
members themselves. No doubt it would be very difficult to obtain 
adequate data from a sufficient number of competitors to make these 
data representative. Probably few non-members could be found who 
have preserved records of sales for several years. 

The court record in the case of U. S. vs. American Column and 
Lumber Co.” involving the legality of the open price activities of 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, has thus far 
offered the only considerable contribution of price data available for 
study. In this case the defendants introduced several charts indi- 
cating prices received during the year 1919 for different kinds of 
hardwood by competitors who were not members of this association.” 
In addition they introduced copies of all sales reports compiled and 
disseminated by the manager of statistics during this year.“ This 
was done in order that comparisons might be made between prices 
charged by members and those charged by non-members, the contention 
of the defendants being that such comparison would reveal that mem- 
bers were neither maintaining fixed prices nor obtaining prices any 
higher than those received by outside competitors. In studying these 
data and other sales data furnished him by this association, the writer 
found difficulty in extracting price data from reports of members’ sales 
which were comparable to the data contained in charts showing prices 
received by non-members. The reason for this difficulty was that 
kinds, grades and thicknesses of lumber did not correspond. Only in 
the case of one outside competitor was it found possible to make a 
direct comparison of prices received by him with an average of the 
prices received by members.” The comparison disclosed that the 
average prices received by members of the association for the year 1919 
were no higher than those received by this particular non-member. A 
comparison of the average weekly prices received by three leading mem- 
bers of the association for the period from July 26 to December 27 
of the year 1919 revealed that prices received by each of these manu- 


“U.S. ve. American Column and Lumber Co., et al, No. 369, U. S. Sup. Ct. 


“Transcript of Record, U. S. vs. American Column and Lumber Co., Vol. 3, pp. 
1509, 1513, 1613, 1398. 


*Record, Vol. 1. 
*Cf. Record, Vol. 3, p. 1509. 
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facturers varied widely from time to time. The inference deducible tl 
from these comparisons would seem to be that open price work in the s 
case of this particular association did not enable members to exact 7 
higher prices as a group than outside competitors were able to exact, 01 
nor did their activities result in price uniformity. In truth the data th 
are too meagre to be conclusive on these points. In justice to the p 
association, it should be added, however, that several purchasers of - 
hardwood lumber signed affidavits to the effect that the prices paid - 
by them to different members were neither uniform nor were they any al 
higher than those paid to non-members.” 

In this connection it must be pointed out, however, that the price al 
data taken from the association reports of sales cannot properly be of 
used as a basis for determining the effect of open price activity on th 
prices, because only to a very small extent did members use the sales te 
reports issued in 1919 as a guide to the trend of the market, for by the it 
time that they were received from the manager of statistics (a week _ 
or two subsequent to the time when the sales listed were made) current th 
market prices had advanced so far ahead of those listed on sales reports, : 
that the latter, if they had been taken as a guide, would in a great : 
many instances have resulted in sales at prices below the current rate.” sta 

It is significant that the small manufacturers apparently derived 3 
benefit from even these tardy sales reports. As previously stated, the ind 
prices listed on the sales reports were below the best market prices ten 
then prevailing, yet they were higher, apparently, than the ones these a 
small manufacturers had been accustomed to receive prior to their ma 
entry into the association. Of the numerous letters received by the tim 
manager of statistics in commendation of the open price plan, all of ve 
those which pointed to the fact that the plan had enabled members to 30, 
get higher prices were from small manufacturers.” An unprecedented ope 
demand, accompanied by a shortage of supply, resulted in such a rapid “a 
advance in prices that the sales reporting system proved unequal to 7 
the task of keeping members properly apprized of the latest price ext 
developments. Obviously, then, the study made by the writer reveals nt 
nothing of importance respecting the influence exerted by the open pla 
price system on prices except in so far as the group of small manv- has 
facturers is concerned. a 

In the absence of adequate data one is tempted to indulge in spect- kno 
lation as to the probable effect of open price activity on prices. It tos 
has been argued above’ that a knowledge on the part of buyers and i 


sellers of their own interest, implying a knowledge of all conditions 
*Of. Record, Vol. 2, pp. 1367, 1372, 1394, 1395; Vol. 3, p. 1563. 
“Cf. Record, Vol. 3, pp. 1661, 1639, 1633. 
*1. C. Boyle, Argument before the Supreme Court, p. 68. 
*See pp. 260-261. 
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ble that might have a bearing on the supply of and the demand for a given 
the unit of commodity, together with the ability and willingness to act 
act intelligently thereon, would result in similar exchanges taking place 
ict, on similar terms. Jevons expresses the same thought when he says 
ata that “in the same market, at any one moment there cannot be two 
the prices for the same kind of article.”” The concept here conveyed is 
of undoubtedly at the basis (consciously or unconsciously) of the argu- 
aid ments of those who contend that open price work enhances competition 
any and stabilizes prices.” 

If all the factors in operation in the case of open price activity 
rice are identical with those which express themselves through the operation 
r be of the law of supply and demand, it seems reasonable to conclude 
on that open price work would lead to exchanges taking place on similar 
ales terms, with uniform rates emerging as a matter of course. To be sure 
the it is conceivable that price uniformity ean emerge through association 
week work, despite differences in the factors at work, but it is not thought 
rent that such uniformity will ensue as a result of sellers acting inde- 
orts, *Jevons, The Theory of Political Economy, p. 91. 
reat "By way of illustration of the point of view that open price activity tends to 
ate.” stabilize prices, an extract from a report rendered to members of the American 
= Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association by a committee appointed to look into the 
ost merits of the open price plan and devise a system applicable to the hardwood 
, the industry is quoted: “By making prices known to each other they will gradually 
rices tend toward a standard in harmony with market conditions, a situation advantageous 
th to both buyer and seller. The Committee does not expect this plan to result in one 

ang price for any one grade and the difference between even the same grades of various 
their manufacturers is well recognized. It is contended, however, that in a very short 
y the time the extreme range of prices on any one grade will be materially reduced and 
lof eventually the prices obtained will be in direct relation to the character of the 
= ¢ grade offered and the prevailing market conditions,” (American Lumberman, Feb. 
rs to 30,1917). The Forest Service of the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture also concludes that 
ented open price work tends to unify rates. See Report on Timber Depletion, Lumber 
rapid Prices, Lumber Exports, and Concentration of Timber Ownership, June 1, 1920, 
p. 68. 
al to The view that open price work increases competition may be illustrated by an 
rice extract taken from testimony given by W. M. Stark, a manufacturer of hardwoods, 
P y 
weak in the Hardwood case: “Affiant says that from his observation of the Open Com- 
petition Plan, he is convinced that there is nothing whatever in the nature of the 
open plan itself or its use by the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association which 
nanu- has tended or will tend to suppress or restrict competition, but on the contrary, it 
tends to create a freer and broader and more unrestricted market in which all 
sellers and buyers may and do freely, actively and intelligently compete. While 
specu knowledge of market conditions will naturally and properly enable some persons 
oa to sell to better advantage than if dealing in the dark, this is only an incident of an 
3 onl open market against which should be considered the general effect on market con- 
tions ditions as a whole and in the long run. From this aspect, information which directs 


the production and selling efforts of lumbermen to supplying the market needs for 
which and market points at which there is the greatest demand, necessarily increases 
competition and works for the benefit of the buyers and consuming public. Obviously 
and properly, it also works for the benefit of the lumbermen, as they can only 


profit by supplying the demand.” Record, U. S. vs. American Column & Lumber 
Co., Vol. 2, p. 1260. 
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pendently of each other in their capacity of bargainers, but rather 
that it will come as a result, not necessarily of direct agreement, but 
of the power of suggestion, perhaps, conveyed to members by precept 
or example emanating from leaders in the industry. It is possible to 
conceive of price uniformity being achieved even without premeditation, 
if members form the habit, for instance, of guiding their price policy 
by that of one or two of the outstanding leaders in the industry. In 
fact the consummation of such a result may be facilitated by the every 
ignorance of buyers. Lacking the power that comes with knowledge 
they are likely to look upon the competitive situation which confronts 
them as being unchangeable, and may accept such prices as are quoted 
them out of a spirit of helplessness born of the feeling that they are 
powerless to do otherwise. 

It has been argued above’ that the seller, through his membership 
in an open price association, enjoys an advantage over the buyer in 
consequence of his superior knowledge of market conditions. It seems 
probable that this advantage would put members in a position to exact 
higher prices than they could were buyers equally well informed or were 
open price activity not existent.” 

This conclusion, however, is based upon the assumption that mem- 
bers are able to press their advantage to the limit without hindrance. 
Such a situation, of course, obtains only in theory. This invites the 
question: To what extent in practice may open price associations be 
able to utilize the theoretical advantage enjoyed by them in conse- 
quence of their superior facilities for obtaining adequate market in- 
formation? The task involved in bringing to light the numerous 
influences that are undoubtedly wrapped up in this situation is one that 
is difficult, if not impossible, of achievement. Those influences that 
do suggest themselves are of sufficient significance to make it clear that 
as a matter of practice members of open price associations find it pretty 
difficult to utilize their superior knowledge to the end of imposing 
higher prices upon the buyer. 

Influences at work tending to minimize the effect of open price work 
on prices can be traced to the following sources: first, defects in the 
operation of the reporting system; second, failure of members to 
utilize the information conveyed to them through the reporting system; 
third, the limited sphere of control exercised by open price associations. 

Defects in the operation of the reporting system manifest them- 

pp. 262-263. 

The Federal Trade Commission in a report submitted to President Harding, April 
17, 1921, is quoted as saying, “The collection and public dissemination of statistical 
data might make the operation of such associations [open price] of benefit to the 
producer and consumer alike, but unfortunately the tendency is here manifested to 


confine the information to members,” Chicago Tribune, April 18, 1921. 
*See statements of L. F. Boffey quoted above (p. 264). 
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selves chiefly in the following ways: first, by incomplete standardiza- 
tion of the articles about which price information is exchanged, making 
price comparisons more or less worthless; second, by the unreliable 
character of information collected and disseminated. Obviously price 
comparisons are to a considerable degree futile if articles about which 
price information is exchanged are not comparable in every respect. 
Differences in size, shape, quality, workmanship, and the like, are 
bound to express themselves in differences in price. Where these 
differences persist, there is lacking the common basis for comparison 
that is needed if interchange of information is to have any effect 
on the course of prices. Standardization sufficiently adequate to make 
prices comparable is difficult of achievement. 

Conversation with open price association officials and members re- 
veals that interchange of information is frequently seriously impaired 
because members turn in inaccurate or misleading reports, or because 
the compiled reports issued from the central office reach the membership 
too late to be of much use as a guide to the trend of market conditions. 
If for any of these reasons members become distrustful of the reliability 
of the sources of information which they receive, they are likely to act 
independently of that information and in consequence prices are influ- 
enced less than would otherwise be the case. 

Failure of members to utilize the information conveyed to them 
through the operation of the open price system may be due either to 
a deliberate disregard of such information, or to inability to interpret 
it, or to inability to act upon it even though understood. One secre- 
tary writes that members have frequently addressed letters to him 
inquiring what ruling prices for certain commodities were, whereas the 
sales reports containing this information were probably lying on their 
desks at the very time when they were mailing their letters of inquiry. 
Many members, no doubt, disregard the reports that they receive be- 
cause they are unwilling to spend the time that is necessary for their 
proper interpretation. Doubtless there are also those who cannot 
understand the reports. More often, perhaps, information is not 
utilized because members find themselves unable to act thereon. Re- 
ports of production and stocks for the industry, for instance, may 
point to the desirability of curtailing or ceasing production for a 
period. But the necessity of meeting heavy overhead expenses may 
force the unfortunate producer to continue operations on the old scale. 
Assuming that these reports should point to a probable future glut 
in the market, the normal tendency would be for each member to put 
the brakes on production, and obversely, if they should point to a 
probable future scarcity, production would be accelerated. In either 
case prices would tend to run on a more even keel in consequence of 
this regulation of production. But obviously no such result will follow 
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unless members are free to react in the manner indicated. Failure 
to utilize information for one reason or another is therefore another 
factor operating to prevent open price work from influencing the 
course of prices. 

There is reason to believe that because of the serious obstacles oper. 
ating to prevent the spread of open price activity, particularly in the 
larger industries where competitors are likely to be numerous, open 
price associations do not find themselves in positions of control in their 
respective industries. The lumber industry, perhaps, offers the most 
conspicuous example of the attempt to secure coéperation among a 
large body of competitors under an open price plan. Even in the 
most successful association of the many in the lumber industry doing 
open price work, the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
it was found well-nigh impossible to secure sufficient coéperation among 
competitors to make the plan reasonably successful. Early in the year 
1919, after an existence of about two years as a consolidation of two 
associations that had existed for several years previous, the member- 
ship had nearly reached the four hundred mark. This membership 
controlled but twenty-eight per cent of the total hardwood production 
of the industry.” ‘There were some 12,000 to 15,000 independent hard- 
wood sawmills altogether.” It is apparent that such statistics of stocks, 
production, etc., as were reported by members would not give totals 
which could be considered representative of the hardwood industry 
except in a very crude, inaccurate way. Of course, statistics are not 
available to show what percentage of production is under the domina- 
tion of open price associations in the other industries where they pre- 
vail, but it is believed that their history in the larger industries, at any 
rate, is not unlike that obtaining in the lumber industry. The coépera- 
tion required is of a most intimate and unprecedented kind. Even the 
most intelligent business men find it difficult to grasp the spirit of 
coéperation which obliges them to lay bare before competitors statistics 
intimately related to their own businesses. Distrustful and suspicious of 
the motives of competitors as many of them are, they are not easily in- 
duced to take membership in associations of this character. The expense 
of membership may deter some from joining. Others may be deterred 
by a fear of arousing the hostility of customers who may view their 
open price activities with suspicion. Still others demur because they 
fear government prosecution or because they believe the open price 
system to be an unlawful price-fixing scheme. 

If the sphere of control is limited by inadequate membership, the 
influence exerted on price movements would seem to be of little effect. 

*U. S. vs. American Column and Lumber Co., Argument of L. C. Boyle before the 


Supreme Court, p. 6. 
*[bid., p. 35. 
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In addition to the power exerted over prices by those who are not 
association members there is also the presence of indirect and potential 
competition to contend with. By reason of the danger of competition 
from substitutes and new capital, prices are likely to be confined to 
narrower limits of variation than would otherwise be the case. 

If the sphere of control is insufficient to permit the educating influ- 
ence of the association to be felt by competitors in whom are represent- 
ed a substantial proportion of the total productive capacity of the 
industry, it appears more than probable that the competitors outside 
the sphere of this influence will be as instrumental in determining the 
price situation as association members—or even more so, perhaps. 
Competitors outside the ranks of membership are presumably less well 
informed about conditions affecting the market than are members. As 
a class their knowledge of the costs of doing business is presumably 
less thorough.” Lacking information bearing on the character of the 
competitive situation, and being relatively ignorant of costs, it is 
probable that in their anxiety to make sales they will permit them- 
selves to quote lower prices than they would if they were acquainted 
with all the facts. The disposition of many buyers to take advantage 
of the ignorance of sellers, inducing them through misrepresentation 
to quote lower prices than competitive conditions warrant, gives added 
weight to this prediction." Knowledge brings power. Lacking knowl- 
edge, it becomes almost a certainty that competitors outside the ranks 
of membership in an open price association will obtain lower prices 
than those inside. If low-price competitors are present in an industry 
in sufficient numbers they are likely to exert the determining influence 
in the establishment of market rates, for customers will generally give 
their custom to those who make the best prices, assuming that all other 
conditions entering into the situation are equal. The fact that all 
other conditions are not on a par of equality probably accounts in 
some degree for the fact that prices which are recognized as being 
typical of the market are somewhat higher than those secured by the 
lowest-price competitors. For one thing, the lowest-price competitors 
may lack the necessary productive capacity to handle a large volume 
of orders; then too, their product may not be up to standard, or they 
may be unreliable in some other way. Of course the low-price com- 


“Mr. Hurley, former chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, has stated that 
only 10 per cent of manufacturers and merchants know the cost to manufacture or 
sell their products; that 40 per cent estimate what their costs are and 50 per cent 
have no method of determining their costs but price their goods arbitrarily. See 
article in Metal Worker, Plumber & Steam Fitter, Vol. 121, Jan. 9, 1916, p. 473. 

“A number of small operators belonging to the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Assoc. testified that prior to their entry into open price work they had 
been made the victims of misrepresentations of this character. See Argument of 
L. C. Boyle before the U. S. Sup. Ct., U. S. vs. American Column & Lumber Co., 
pp. 44, 70. 
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petitors who sell below their cost of production through ignorance of 
costs will not in the long run survive; but it is not improbable that in 
many industries a new crop of producers equally as ignorant of costs 
and market conditions appear in their stead, thus tending to continue 
the depressive influence on prices that makes competition so difficult for 
members of the association in the industry or for other well-informed 
competitors who have a due regard for their costs and market condi- 
tions. These low prices expose members to the danger of losing some 
of their custom. If the productive capacity represented by these 
outside competitors is sufficiently great, members may be compelled to 
place their rates in line with theirs in order to insure for themselves 
the share of business to which they have been accustomed. 

Many instances will be found where individual members have suc- 
ceeded in getting better prices as a result of participation in open 
price work.” That does not mean, however, that the association 
(assuming that it does not have a controlling influence in the industry) 
has succeeded in raising prices in the industry as a whole, nor js it 
probable that in the instances where members have been able to secure 
better prices, these prices have been any higher than the ones current 
among outside competitors. 

Summing up the points that have been made regarding the probable 
effect of open price work on prices we have the following: 

1. Although theoretically members of open price associations can 
take advantage of their superior knowledge of market conditions to 
exact higher prices from the buyer than would be possible if the latter 
were equally well informed or open price work were non-existent, yet 
in practice it is thought that in most industries of the larger type, at 
least, buyers suffer no such disadvantage, for the reasons, first, that 
the effectiveness of open price associations is compromised by defections 
in the open price system itself and by slackness in its manner of use by 
members ; second, that the sphere of influence of open price educational 
activity is probably in most cases too limited to overcome the influence 
exerted on prices by (1) outside competitors, (2) potential com- 
petition from substitutes or new capital. 

2. Although open price work probably has not operated to raise 
the general run of market prices extant in the industry as a whole, in 
certain individual instances better prices have been secured, these 
inuring in the main to the smaller producers, who, prior to their entry 
into open price work, are seldom able to exact prices recognized to be 
the current market rates, but find themselves more able to do so in 
consequence of the better acquaintance with market conditions derived 
from membership in the open price plan. 

3. Rates are not likely to attain any degree of uniformity (except 
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*See p. 266. 
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a * in so far as the higher prices secured by low-price competitors through 
a participation in open price work contribute toward such uniformity) 
len unless members exercise a controlling influence over the industry, in 
It for which case uniformity may be attained, not through freer competition 
eel ensuing from a competitive situation in which both buyers and sellers 
endi- are conscious of all influences affecting demand and supply and are 
‘tine therefore awake to their interests, as is held in contemplation by the 
law of supply and demand, but through the very ignorance of buyers, 
led to resulting in docile acceptance of a rate made more or less uniform, 
selene if not by direct agreement among members, perchance by the power of 
suggestion, emanating from leaders in the form of precept or example. 
—— The weakness of open price activity from the point of view of the 
- open welfare of consuming interests is attributable to the fact that buyers 
debion are not equally fortified with sellers in the competitive struggle; they 
astry) lack access to the channels of business information enjoyed by their 
ris it ay CPPonents. In practice the peril would not seem to be great unless 
secure [ay 22 Open price association enjoys a controlling influence in the industry 
urrent a With which it is identified. It is under such a circumstance that 
attempts to enhance prices directly, or indirectly through curtailment 
‘obable @ °! Production, carry the best prospects for successful accomplishment. 
Success or failure in enhancing prices probably would then hinge 
ns can ( ™2inly upon the effectiveness of the restraining influence exerted by 
ons to @ Potential and indirect competition. It is conceivable that a consider- 
latter [e 2ble margin of increased profit might be obtained, if not permanently, 
nt, yet at least for extended periods of time, before new capital would be at- 
ype, at tracted into the industry or a resort made to the use of substitutes. 
t, that These enhanced prices might ensue solely as the result of the advantage 
ections | “J0yed by members over buyers in the way of superior knowledge of 
use by market conditions, no resort to collusion being made. However the 
ational Me ‘°™ptation to pool knowledge in such a way as to accomplish price 
fluence |e “Rhancement by means of collusion would be exceedingly strong, as is 
1 com- ( *dmitted by the staunchest defenders of the open price plan, the induce- 
ment being especially great by reason of the fact that members would 
raise @Ware of their controlling influence in the industry. Collusion might 
hole, in be achieved in a manner so subtle as to defy all detection by officers of 
, these the law. 
ir entry . It may be assumed that the end and aim of all open price associa- 
d to be fe 0s is to achieve control over as large a percentage of the industry in 
o so in “hich interest is centered as conditions will permit, if for no other 
derived fe '°2S0n than that adequate forecasting of business conditions hinges on 
the possibility of accumulating data from a sufficient number of com- 
(except petitors to be representative of the industry as a whole. If this is 


the logical end of the open price movement, what may be said respecting 
the proper destiny of open price work? One consideration seems para- 
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mount: irrespective of whether it is or is not found feasible to permit 
associations of business men to engage in open price work, the work 
itself must not be abandoned. The information side of business j 
rapidly becoming an exact science. The trend of the times is in th 
direction of greater insistence upon the accumulation of precise and 
accurate business information of a statistical character. A men 
statement that business is good or business is dull will not for long be 
accepted as a sufficient criterion of the trend of business conditions, 
Manufacturers as a class will not be long in insisting on having at 
their finger tips actual figures for their industry, showing, for in- 
stance, the increase or decrease in production from a known standard; 
the increase or decrease in unfilled orders, and the increase or decrease 
in raw materials and finished product on hand—all this in order that 
they may have an index to the volume of trade. Among other things 
manufacturers are coming to learn that in order to avoid to the 
greatest practicable extent the periodic disturbances to production 
that come from unrestrained overexpansion, now recognized to be 
largely due to a general lack of broad insight into business conditions, 
they must possess themselves of information of this statistical char- 
acter. 

It behooves government officials to come to a full realization of the 
fact that it is a mistaken public policy, and is also utterly futile, for 
them to attempt the task of forcing business men to compete in ignor- 
ance and secrecy. Our hope for improving competitive conditions 
lies, not in forcing business men to conduct their businesses like moles, 
but in giving them all the enlightenment possible as to the factors that 
influence the competitive situation. The open price movement has no 
doubt sprung into existence in response to the growing desire of 
business men to govern their business operations intelligently in the 
light of existing business conditions. They have tried to do for them- 
selves what the government does in a small way for the farmers. At 
great expense to itself, the government issues crop reports to the 
farmers for the express purpose of enabling them to market their pro 
ducts more intelligently. Since it is clear that an approach to more 
wholesome competitive conditions must come through the wider dis 
semination of more exact knowledge of the factors influencing busines 
conditions, it seems ill advised to force associations whose efforts are 
dedicated to these purposes to cease their activity on the ground that 
prices happen to be increased thereby"—unless the government is pre 

*This conclusion is based on the assumption that there is no violation of th 
principles of practice as laid down in Mr. Eddy’s open price plan (the original ope 
price plan). This countenances none other than an independent use, on the part 


each member, of the business information imparted to him through the channels of 
the association. 
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pared to assume the responsibility for seeing that open price work 
of equally efficient character is carried on by some less objectionable 
agency, either private or public. To put a ban upon open price 
activities without offering something in their stead would tend to dis- 
courage a valuable incentive directed toward the achievement of greater 
efficiency in bargaining. The greater the development of efficiency in 
bargaining, the nearer is the approach of actual competitive conditions 
to ideal competitive conditions. 

If future observation and experience point to the conclusion that 
members of open price associations are securing too liberal returns 
on their investment in business education, at the expense of the ignor- 
ance of buyers, the proper solution would seem to lie, not necessarily 
in prohibiting them from engaging in open price activity, but in widen- 
ing the sphere of open price influence so that not only members of 
open price associations may receive the benefit of it, but also all others 
who have a direct interest in the competitive situation. With all 
bargainers equally well equipped with scientific business information, no 
group of men associated for the purpose of disseminating information 
of this character among its membership would be in a position of 
dominance in any industry, for they no longer would possess a mo- 
nopoly of such information. If the necessary machinery could be con- 
structed for putting both buyers and sellers in every industry in 
possession of all information necessary to make them intelligent bar- 
gainers, one of the most serious causes of friction of the many that 
now prevent actual competitive conditions from approaching ideal 
competitive conditions would tend to be eliminated. Whether the 
function of collecting, compiling and disseminating business statis- 
tics should be left in the hands of associations of business men in each 
of the industries, without, however, confining membership to one bar- 
gaining group as is now the case in the manufacturing field, but extend- 
ing it to include the group of buyers, or whether this function should 
be turned over to the government to administer, is a question that will 
not be discussed here. The perplexing and complex character of the 
issues here involved are such as to call for independent treatment. 


Mitton N. Netson. 
University of Illinois. 
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THE STABILIZATION OF GOLD: A PLAN 


In proposing an international convention, for the restoration of gold 
as the common standard of international trade, the Economic Section 
of the Genoa Conference of April, 1922, presided over by Sir Robert 
Horne, the British Chancellor of the Exchequer, said: 

The purpose of the convention would be to centralize and coérdinate the 
demand for gold, and so to avoid those wide fluctuations in the purchasing 
power of gold which might otherwise result from the simultaneous and com- 
petitive efforts of a number of countries to secure metallic reserves. 

And again, in Section 11 of these resolutions, the Committee accent- 
ed this proposal when it declared: 

Credit will be regulated not only with a view to maintaining the currencies 
at par with one another, but also with a view to preventing undue fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of gold. 

The Committee framing these resolutions comprised some of the 
ablest economists of Europe. As to the first resolution, several facts 
may be noted: 

(1) The metallic reserves of England, France, and several other 
of the chief commercial nations, are, like those of the United States, 
greater today by far than before the War. 

(2) The aggregate value in gold of the more stable of the depre- 
ciated currencies, like those of France, Belgium, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, 
etc., tends to be roughly equivalent to the value which their pre-war 
currencies had in gold (though their purchasing power would show a 
depreciation by about one third, just as does that of the United States, 
due to the universal decline in the value of gold in goods). 

(3) It follows that the stabilization of the principal currencies 
of Europe at or near their present gold parity would involve no great 
demand for metallic reserves, as for the most part these are now ample. 

(4) The currencies of France, Belgium, Italy and some other na- 
tions are depreciated by 70 per cent or more. The return of these 
currencies to pre-war gold parity, without scaling their outstanding 


‘debt proportionally, would involve such a colossal enhancement of this 


burden as to be almost inconceivable. The burden of taxation neces- 
sary for such a step would be overwhelming. 

(5) The currencies of seven or eight of the principal commercial 
countries of the world are now above or very close to their former gold 
par: England, Holland, Switzerland, Sweden, Spain, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Japan, and we may also include Canada, since it has an inde- 
pendent currency system. Scarcely any of these countries require 4 
larger metallic reserve than they now possess. 

(6) Some of these countries, like Sweden and the United States, 
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have redundant gold reserves, the excess gold of this country alone 
amounting now to nearly two billions of dollars. Sweden has done its 
best to prevent the further increase of its gold reserves, and the United 
States would be vastly better off if it could lose a full half of its present 
gold stock. 

It seems to follow that: There does not seem now, nor for years to 
come, more than a remote chance for any kind of “competitive effort” 
of the nations to secure further gold reserves. 

So far from this, it is now clear that for nearly twenty years before 
the War there was an excessive production of gold, adding needlessly 
to the world’s metallic stock and accomplishing nothing but an infla- 
tionary rise in prices, amounting in the United States, according to the 
Bureau of Labor index, to a full 50 per cent within a space of fifteen 
years, from 1897 to 1912. This excessive production still continues. 

' This rise in prices in the twenty years before the War was world 
wide, and therefore nowhere due to local conditions. It follows that 
there is now, as there was before the War, a redundant quantity of 
gold in the world; and the chief fiscal problem of the nations is not 
how to “conserve” this gold but how to impound it or otherwise pre- 
vent it from promoting further inflation. 

Nowhere is this problem more acute than in the United States. The 
reasons for this are as follows: (1) The lowering of the reserve re- 
quirements through the establishment of the federal reserve system, 
especially by the war amendments of June, 1917, aimed to “economize” 
the use of gold for bank reserves in the United States; and it was 
estimated that we might easily dispense with, or “release,” from 200 to 
300 millions of dollars in this way. (2) Instead of this, the War and 
its aftermath have brought us near to two billions of additional gold, 
bringing our estimated gold holdings up, now, near to four billions, in 
dollars. All the rest of the monetary stock of the world is only a 
little more than this. It is fair to say that a more fantastic financial 
situation probably never developed in any modern commercial nation. 
(3) So far from any present prospect of losing any large part of this 
excessive gold hoard within the near future, the probabilities seem to be 
that, unless we should indulge in very heavy loans to foreign countries, 
we may possibly gain rather than lose gold in the next few years. The 
balance of foreign trade, and now of. interest and other payments, is 
still clearly in our favor, and the only way now that we could lose much 
of this gold would be through another great inflation of prices in this 
country, like that of 1919-1920, and a consequent drastic curtailment 
of our export trade. 

Both of these latter possibilities might easily entail another financial 
depression in the United States, and work great hardship. Yet only a 
few of our statesmen or economists have given serious attention to this 
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curious predicament, or to what might be done to avoid the conse 
quences of this excessive load'of gold. 

Various proposals have, indeed, been made as to what this country 
might do: (1) Impound an arbitrary amount of this gold, e.g, 
a billion dollars, and remove it from the reserve account of the federal 
reserve banks; or (2) Open large credits, i.e., make large loans to 
approved central banks in Europe; or (3) Establish branches in Lon- 
don, Paris and other points abroad, as is permissible under the Federal 
Reserve act, and through these purchase foreign bills to the amount of 
a billion dollars or more, or simply buy these bills through the central 
banks of London, Paris, and elsewhere; or (4) Make large gold loans 
to those foreign nations which will undertake to redeem their currencies 
in gold and lift any embargo upon its free exchange. It is obvious 
that all of these various proposals are designed to meet a momen- 
tary situation; that they are simply expedients and not an endeavor to 
dominate the situation through the working of a well-established eco- 
nomic principle. Yet, such an effective principle is at hand, as I shall 
endeavor to show. 

It is well known that, in a country like the United States, the general 
level of prices, so far as this may be ascertained by the various indices 
ot prices, and even prices at wholesale taken over a sufficient period, 
is narrowly dependent upon the total purchasing power of the nation, 
which is largely represented by the total of bank deposits. In turn, 
these deposits, save for the import from abroad of gold or other cur- 
rencies, are largely created by bank loans; and the total of the liabilities 
thus established is narrowly limited by the amount of bank reserves. 
Formerly this was the actual gold or specie reserves of the banks. Now 
it is largely the amount of gold, and other specie, held by the federal 
reserve banks. In other words, in a broad way and in normal times 
(not through and since the War) the average of all prices is propor- 
tional to the banks’ reserves of gold. 

The proposal here in view is to reverse this sequence and utilize the 
average of prices to limit the gold reserves, and then impound the 
surplus for the fund hereafter described. This could be done in the 
following way: 

We now have an admirable set of indices of prices at wholesale, and 
especially the Department of Labor index; and these indices, it has 
been shown by the exhaustive researches of Fisher, Mitchell, Persons, 
and others, are accurate and reliable to a degree no one had ever before 
believed. Side by side with the indices of wholesale prices we have 
others of retail food prices; of the estimated cost of living in a skilled 
worker’s family; of artisans’ and unskilled workers’ wages; of the 
current volume of mine and factory manufacture; and of the degree of 
employment in the chief industries of the nation. 
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Finally, it would not be difficult now to construct a tolerably accu- 
rate and reliable index showing monthly the state of trade or of general 
business activity, and such an index is now in preparation. 

With the aid of all these, one checking the other; the volume of 
production and trade checked by the index of employment; the cost of 
living by the average of wages (they cannot long remain far apart) ; 
and finally the ratio of bank deposits to the general price level, it 
should not, in turn, be difficult to establish an index figure wherewith 
automatically to control the amount of currency to be issued, and 
therefore, as here proposed, the total of bank credit. 

We still cling to the fetish of a “gold standard,” despite the fact 
that for more than a century many of our ablest economists and ap- 
proved financial writers have seriously considered other and more 
stable standards of value. More than a hundred years ago Ricardo, 
the greatest of them all, laid it down that the ideal currency would 
be a strictly limited paper currency, the amount or volume of which 
should not be determined by the caprice of the production or quantities 
available of this or that precious metal. 

Now, in Ricardo’s day index numbers, so highly perfected and so 
universally in use in our own time, were practically unknown. Ricardo’s 
proposal was that the volume or quantity of the issue should be regu- 
lated by the state of the exchanges—that a depreciated exchange 
should indicate a redundancy of issue, and an appreciation, a deficit. 
This method might serve very well in a country like England, whose 
foreign trade and especially whose foreign monetary exchanges form 
so large a part of the total trade and exchanges of the nation. It 
could scarcely serve so well in a country like the United States, where 
upwards of 92 per cent of her total of products are consumed at home, 
and whose international monetary exchanges are still, speaking rela- 
tively, extremely small—possibly not more than 1 or 2 per cent, at the 
outside, of the total of the monetary exchanges of the country. 

In the quite astonishing array of index numbers which we now 
possess, of wholesale and retail prices, wages, production, employment, 
wholesale and retail trade, volume of goods transported, etc., coupled 
with most exhaustive bank statements for the whole country, we now 
have a far more accurate and reliable guide for automatic determina- 
tion of the currency issue than the foreign exchanges could possibly 
be; so accurate, indeed, that we now know definitely when and at what 
rate our currency is depreciating or appreciating, and have little or no 
need to refer, for this, to the foreign exchanges, as in Ricardo’s time. 

But it will at once be said that this is virtually abandoning the 
gold standard. The answer is that it is nothing of the sort. Every 
dollar of our currency would still be redeemable in gold to the last 
dollar of gold we possess. And all of this currency would then be, as 
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it is not now, fully redeemable, and full legal tender, and the sole | 
tender of the country. The only difference whatever would be that we 
would substitute a strictly limited gold standard currency for gold 
itself in our bank reserves, and thus practically double the amount of 
gold available as a redemption fund for the currency itself. That 
would be all. 

So far as practically any citizen of the United States is concerned, 
he would in his daily transactions never know the difference, for there is 
next to no gold in circulation, or even in the banks of the United States, 
We now have gold certificates and federal reserve notes, which are 
practically gold certificates; and national bank notes, which are re- 
deemable in gold ; and we should have all of these still, unless we should 
desire to consolidate all of these issues into a single kind. What then 
should we do with our 4 billions in gold? First of all, it would serve 
exactly as it does now, as a fund for the redemption of any kind of 
currency issued by this country. There would not be the slightest re- 
striction, as there is none now, upon the withdrawal of any amount of 
gold, upon presentation of these currency notes. Second, it would 
serve, exactly as it does now, as a fund for the settlement of foreign 
exchanges. Simply it would no longer serve directly as bank reserves. 
Therefore, the whole of our gold fund would be available for the two 
purposes for which it is most desirable, viz., for the maintenance of our 
currency at a gold par, and secondly for the settlement of our foreign 
trade balances. 

But consider the vital difference which this change would make in 
the present situation. This gold fund could then grow as high as 
Haman’s gallows, but it could not hang us in the noose of a huge 
inflation, as it threatens now to do. It could then no longer threaten the 
wreck of our prosperity and the fortunes of millions of men by the de- 
pression which a great gold movement outward might easily pre 
cipitate. The capricious inflow or outflow of gold would no longer 
‘determine our price level. We could lose a billion of gold in twelve 
months without undermining credit, paralyzing industry, and without 
putting millions of men out of gainful employment, as this outflow of 
only 400 millions strongly helped to do in 1920. 

With the general level of prices established upon an even keel, the 
prices of individual commodities and wages and salaries and interest 
rates would indeed fluctuate widely among themselves, just as they do 
now under the varying pressure of demand and supply, but in a greatly 
lessened degree. But instead of having a topsy turvy situation, such 
as we have now, with prices at wholesale about 60 per cent above pre 
war level; the cost of living about 60 per cent, common wages about 
80 per cent, and factory earnings about 100 per cent higher ; and farm 
products, and especially grain prices, only 40 per cent higher; all of 
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these would tend mutually to equalize about something like a common 
level, wherein the prosperity of every class and section of the country 
would be assured. 

We should no longer have interest rates reaching as high as 8 and 9 
and 10 per cent, even for established enterprises, and 4 or 5 per cent 
twelve months later, as was the case in 1920 and 1921; or at least 
this would be, with a federal reserve system conducted wisely and with 
foresight, an extremely rare occurrence. 

We should no longer have an appalling and endless number of strikes 
and wage disputes, and tie-ups and traffic blockades ; for almost every 
strike and wage dispute grows out of a changing level of the purchasing 
power of money, and if this level of purchasing power can be made 
fairly stable, a large part of our labor troubles, so called, would dis- 
appear. And with this would come a corresponding opening to all the 
talents of our inventors and discoverers and engineers and efficiency 
and production experts, giving them a wide-open opportunity to get at 
ways to enhance the man product per hour; to distribute the product 
more equably ; to diversify and lighten human toil. 

But the fruits of this sweeping change would not accrue to the 
United States alone. They would, by virtue of the strange and almost 
miraculous situation in which this country finds itself at the present 
time, accrue almost equally to all the other commercial nations. For 
it is in our power, by virtue of our vast hoard of gold, to stabilize the 
price level, not merely for this country but practically for all inter- 
national trade; and this means practically for all the countries with 
which we do business. 

I have already noted that we possess now nearly half the world’s 
visible stock of monetary gold; and I have shown likewise that this 
total stock of the world’s gold is not merely adequate for all our pur- 
poses but even, to some extent, redundant and liable to cause a fur- 
ther inflation of price levels if it is allowed to wreak its natural effects 
under our present system of leaving the purchasing power of our cur- 
rencies more or less to the caprice of gold discoveries and mining costs. 

We have nearly 4 billions of the yellow metal; all of the other nations 
only 4 or 5 billions more. Supposing that our prices are now or should 
be, at the time when we introduced the new system, a little above the 
level of the other principal countries. Then obviously our export 
trade will tend to decline, our imports to augment and the balance of 
trade to be turned against us just as it always has been. And then, 
precisely as now, we should lose gold. 

Let us even suppose that we lost a billion. At the present time such 
an outflow from this country might easily precipitate a crisis and per- 
haps a prolonged depression like that of 1893-1898 in the United 
States. But instead of this we should simply then have 3 billions in 
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our gold redemption fund (still vastly more than we need) instead of 
4 billions; and the rest of the commercial countries would have 5 or 6 
billions of gold instead of 4 or 5, as now. 

In the commercial nations that had then returned to the gold stand- 
ard and a free gold exchange, the volume of their gold would broadly 
determine their general levels of prices; and under the system of free 
exchange these price levels would be very nearly the same, just as they 
were for a century before the outbreak of the World War (and just 
as they now are, very nearly, measured in a common standard of gold). 

An increase of a billion dollars in the gold holdings of these nations 
would in due course raise their price levels by an average of from 20 
to 25 per cent. The effect of this rise in prices would be almost 
inevitably to bring on a speculative boom, which would carry their 
price levels above those of the United States. Then the tide would be 
reversed, just as, generation after generation, it has been in all inter- 
national trade. Again their goods would become dear to us and ours 
relatively cheap to them. Again, the balance would turn in our favor, 
Again the gold would flow back to the United States. But not into the 
ordinary channels of trade. Not into the banks, as now. Not into 
the federal reserve system. Not into any channel where, as is now the 
case, it could produce a profound revolution in prices and an utter 
upsetting of all our economic and social arrangements, as did the 
import of a total of two billions of gold during and since the War in 
this country. 

Under this new arrangement the gold would flow back into the gold 
redemption fund, because gold metal, of itself, would no longer be legal 
tender in this country, nor lawful bank reserves. And there it would 
stay until it was again required for the needs of international trade, or 
such mild demands as were made upon it by timid people who would 
rather possess stamped bits of the yellow metal than certificates of 
equal purchasing power, exactly such as we chiefly carry about nov. 
The whole billion could flow back and it could produce no disturbance 
of the price levels, promote no wild orgies of speculation, such as 4 
general rise in prices always brings about, and seems to threaten again 
at this very moment. This billion could come, and yet another 
billion more, and, conceivably, yet a billion beyond that; and still it 
would produce, neither in this or in any of the other countries, any 
deep disturbance of the economic or social order. 

And now as to the need: Speaking in 1919, with the havoc wrought 
by the War’s upheaval in mind, and only dimly visioning the world-wide 

collapse that was soon to follow, Wesley C. Mitchell, one of our ablest 
and best-balanced economic minds, had this to say: 


One cannot conclude a survey of the violent changes in prices during the 
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of War and of the grave uncertainties of the near future without reflecting upon 
6 the badness of the best existing monetary systems. 
The United States has maintained the gold standard without serious 
1 limitation and has reorganized its banking system on approved lines. Never- 
i theless we have had price fluctuations almost as violent as those of the 
ly greenback period. 
ee These fluctuations have caused unmerited suffering to millions of families 
ey and have heaped unearned riches upon thousands. They have caused 
ist wasteful struggles, encouraged extravagance among some, and created the 
) class of ‘new poor.’ They have promoted speculation and reduced the effi- 
‘ ciency of management and labor. 
on We are poorer in goods, more quarrelsome in spirit, less ready to work 
20 because of these fluctuations. All this has happened and is irretrievable. 
4 But within a few years fresh changes may happen just as evil in their 
eir consequences. 
be This wretched record and this wretched prospect are a grave indictment 
of our present form of economic organization. Have we not sufficient con- 
ol structive imagination and practical sagacity to develop a better monetary 
system? 
a In the same year, Lord d’Abernon, banker and diplomat, and one of 
* the most experienced of English statesmen, in an address in the House 
a of Lords said, on this same question: 
ter I hold that it is more vital and more urgent than any question now before 
the the country. It transcends and pervades all other problems. Unless right 
. views are attained on this, all efforts towards reform in other directions will 
la be overborne and submerged. 
ld Nearly four years have passed, and we seem little nearer the solu- 
= tion of these problems than we were then. 
yuld 
The Practical Details 
3 
ould ‘ 
val In brief, what is here proposed is: 
om (1) ‘To make all note issues, government or federal reserve, fully 
ata redeemable in gold and full legal tender, and the sole legal tender and 
asa ee tHe sole money of bank reserves. Gold itself would then cease to be, 
gain directly, legal tender, though practically it would be, of course, just 
ther fe tte same as now. And this change would in no way affect contracts 
lit now existing, to pay in gold, or the making of future contracts. 
any (2) ‘To put all the gold now in the Treasury and the federal re- 
serve banks in a common redemption fund, used exclusively for the re- 
ught demption of the currency. This would, in effect, make all the currency 
wide [ee SUCS now outstanding (less than 4 billions) practically gold certi- 


ficates. And this provision, of course, would mean the repeal of the 
requirements in the Federal Reserve act, of gold reserves against 
federal reserve notes and deposits. 

(3) To control or restrict the total issue of this gold standard cur- 
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rency by means of an index number of prices, checked by other index 
numbers of production, employment, and trade. The index number of 
prices might well be the present Bureau of Labor index of wholesale 
prices, on the theory that the check applied must be applied early, and 
that the movement of wholesale prices is much more rapid and always 
precedes in time any movement of the general price level. This index 
should be checked by indices of production and employment, on the 
theory that at times prices might be rising rapidly, with employment 
below normal; but this would happen rarely. 

(4) Control of the note issue to be through the medium of the 
federal reserve banks, which should be required by law, on a change 
in the price level of, let us say, 3 per cent (or whatever figure might be 
decided upon) to raise or lower the rate of rediscount by 1 per 
cent, or in the same way to raise or to lower their holdings of securities 
and acceptances by, let us say, some conventional figure like 100 
million dollars, as might be agreed upon; or both. The changes in the 
bank rate and security holdings might be at a mildly progressive rate 
as, for example, a change of 1 per cent in the rate for the first 3 per 
cent change in the price index, another 1 per cent for the next 2 
points change in the price index, etc. But in practice this would 
scarcely be needful, or only for emergencies. For example, if, start- 
ing from the beginning of 1919, when prices began to rise at the rate 
of 2 and 3 per cent a month, this arrangement would have brought the 
rate of rediscount up to 10 per cent within six months, and this would 
certainly have been sufficient to have checked inflation by, let us say, 
October of 1919. In fact, with this automatic check it seems probable 
that inflation could not have gone on for more than three or four 
months. 

(5) It seems clear that this control must be automatic and free 
from the possibility of intervention by any kind of influence, political, 
financial, or otherwise. It seems evident, from our experience, that 
this is the one possible means of obtaining such control. 

(6) Finally, all exports or imports of gold or currency required by 
law to be registered and certified, and when a given amount of currency 
has been, for example, exported or presented to the Treasury or banks 
for redemption or for gold exports, the federal reserve banks to in- 
crease their holdings of securities by a corresponding amount (say in 
lots of 50 or 100 millions) ; and vice versa. 

The idea, in sum, is to keep the amount of currency and credit in 
balance with the price level, and maintain the latter at as nearly 4 
constant figure as is practically possible. It is not generally known or 
realized that in the years just before the War, and extending even 
past the first year of the War, this country at least had reached 8 
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quite extraordinary degree of economic stability, beyond that perhaps 
of any similar period in a century and more. 
from the end of 1908 to late in 1915, the annual averages, even of 
commodities at wholesale, varied by only four points, on the Bureau 
of Labor index (from 97 to 101). 

Investigations carried out by the writer in the last three years seem 
to indicate distinctly that this high degree of economic stability 
could again be attained, rather quickly, and by the simplest of means, 
as has here been briefly sketched. 


In the seven years 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


A Critique of Economics: Doctrinal and Methodological. By O. Fry 


Bovuckxe. (New York: The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp, ix, a 
305.) imp 

In this small book, which is a companion volume and “in a sense a MM trit 
continuation” of his recent Development of Economics, Professor rea 
Boucke undertakes a summary of the historical background of modern (pr 
economics and a criticism of both its principles and its methodology. cip 
His basic contention is that the development of modern psychology has HM duc 
destroyed the logical foundations of the science in the form in which MM sac 
the present age has inherited it from the eighteenth and nineteenth sigl 
centuries, and has forced a repudiation of old doctrines and a reéxam- MH can 
ination of the concepts and methods of thought in this field. Part IB ties 
of the book, dealing with Principles, is frankly critical in the de iza' 
structive sense. It attempts merely to show the inconsistencies and wh 
untenability in view of present knowledge of facts of the accepted HM exe 
doctrines of marginalistic economic theory. Part II aims to go beyond ; 
mere criticism and indicate the lines along which the author hopes to! 
to see built up a sound methodology. Th 
The most valuable portions of the book in the reviewer’s opinion the 
are the introductory chapter on the Problem, showing how current we 
economic doctrine developed out of a sensationalistic psychology MH but 
framed on the analogy of the Newtonian mechanics, and the criticism Th 
of the resulting theory of valuation in the first chapter of part I. The eco 
argument here is remarkable for the mastery of philosophical literature but 
displayed and for incisive analysis and clear statement. These chapters mu 
should demonstrate to the satisfaction of anyone not already convinced tio 
that economic theory cannot be a mechanistic science of values and, the 
indeed, that no such science is possible in view of the modern psycho fut 
logical conception of our affective and conative consciousness. im 
In regard to the remainder of the book, and especially to the infer- fac 
ence that the great bulk of extant economic theory must be thrown tor 
away and done over, there is more room for difference of opinion. @ re; 
The subsequent chapters of part I deal with Price, Distribution, and ou 
Production. The criticisms of doctrine presented are undoubtedly cri 
sound as regards the form of statement of economic theories met with aft 
in the great majority of textbooks and other works. But there is room | 
for question as to how essential after all the psychological assumptions, = ms 
or any psychological assumptions, really are for the substantial body th 


of economic theory. From Cournot to Wesley Mitchell authoritative 
voices have not been wanting to advocate an objective formulation of 
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economic relations, and the recent able study of the whole subject by 
Professor Z. C. Dickinson shows the same tendency. It may be sug- 
gested that the truth of our assumed psychology is not vital as long 
as men in the mass behave “as if” they were actuated by motives of the 
character described ; this would be analogous to the treatment of force 
in mechanics. My own view is that the psychology of valuation is 
important for economic criticism rather than economic theory, and is 
tributary to ethics rather than economics. It is not clear, even after 
reading Professor Boucke’s Critique that the laws of diminishing 
(price) productivity and of imputation are not valid scientific prin- . 
ciples in a purely objective interpretation, or that expenses of pro- 
duction have no useful import if restricted to the representation of 
sacrificed alternatives measured in terms of price. We must not lose 
sight of the fact of overwhelming practical importance, that if we 
cannot give some intelligible meaning to values, costs and productivi- 
ties as measurable and comparable quantities,then an intelligent organ- 
ization of economic activity is impossible and meaningless, and the 
whole science of economics is reduced to the position of an academic 
exercise. 

The real issue with regard to the older economics is better brought 
to the fore by the discussion of Methodology in part II of the Critique. 
This discussion centers around the meaning of law and causality, and 
the most important positive conclusion is that in the social sciences 
we rarely find connections of the nature of definite functional relations, 
but must be content with correlations of larger or smaller magnitude. 
This term correlation is a more accurate expression for what the 
economist has meant by saying that his laws are “tendencies,” real 
but only partial causes. Professor Boucke rightly insists that there 
must be a certain minimum correlation before we can consider a rela- 
tion significant. It is undoubtedly just to face the older economic 
theory with peremptory questions on this head, to insist that in the 
future more effort must be made to find out something about the actual 
importance of the different tendencies and to take account of enough 
factors in a complex situation to constitute a substantial contribution 
toward a complete explanation. It is also right to demand that more 
regard be had to concrete content and less to pure form in working 
out principles. Thus the desire for wealth as a motive is open to the 
criticism that the content of the term wealth is all to be determined 
after the event. 

This discussion of methodology deals with difficult material and at 
many points the author’s phraseology is perplexing. It is needless to say 
that most of the problems of philosophy and logic are raised first and 
last. But the book as a whole is well worth careful reading, and with 
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a large part of the author’s conclusions the thoughtful reader will be 
forced to agree. 

Frank H. Knicnrr. 
University of Iowa. 
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Bonar, J. Philosophy and political economy in some of their historical 
relations. Third edition. (London: Allen & Unwin. 1922. Pp. 424.) 


Burr, M.C. Economics for beginners. (London: Routledge. New York: 
Dutton. 1921. Pp. 220. 4s. 6d.) 

This little volume is a British attempt to adapt the subject-matter of 
economics for presentation to young students. The author has broken 
up his exposition into chapters of three or four pages each and has made 
considerable use of diagrams. One misses the lists of exercises and 
questions customary in American texts. Part I deals with questions of 
value and distribution; Part II, with money, banking, and foreign trade; 
and Part III, with larger questions of welfare and the economic func- 
tions of the state. 

The preface carries a disclaimer of originality except as to arrange- 
ment. Here the “originality consists merely in postponing the exposition 
of some of the more difficult parts of the subject, even at some sacrifice 
of logical arrangement.” In question of theory the author acknowledges 
indebtedness to the writings and teachings of Professor Edwin Cannan. 
The book is so essentially British in its point of view, its illustrations, 
and its reference to war-time experience that it seems improbable that it 
could be successfully used in secondary schools in the United States. 

C. E. P. 
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ine 
Hosson, J. A. Incentives in the new industrial order. The new library 
of social science, no. 8. (New York: Thomas Seltzer. 1922. Pp. 160. 
1.75. 
; 7 “new industrial order” that Mr. Hobson sets out to examine is, 
it should be premised, no utopia, socialist or other. With the “isms” he 
is not concerned. What he sees practically emerging in the near future, 
in England at any rate, is “the principle of public ownership or control 
of fundamental and essential industries with the principle of representa- 


teal tive government in the several industries so owned and controlled.” And 
mM.) it is to those who doubt the adequacy, under such a system, of the incen- 
ork: tives to capital accumulation and to the various kinds of technical and 
executive efficiency and integrity, that he addresses this excellent little 
r of book. 
oken With characteristic terseness and clarity, Mr. Hobson puts a good 
nade deal of pregnant reasoning into small compass. His analysis of the 
and existing maladjustment of economic incentives; his derivation of the 
is of phenomena of the business cycle from the inequalities of income distri- 
ade ; bution; and his estimate of the social value of the services of the “Napo- 
fune- leons of commerce and finance’’— deserve, among other features of the 
book, the serious attention of economists of all schools. 
ange- The moderation and realism of Mr. Hobson’s conjectures with regard 
sition to labor come as a refreshing breeze of cool sense after much fervid 
Tifice idealizing. He clings (with an effort) to the method of industrial democ- 
edges racy; but without any pretence that it will of itself evoke fundamental 
nnan. changes in the attitude of the average worker. “What the worker will 
tions, continue to be after, and what underlies all the demands for ‘status’ and 
hat it representative government, is pay, security of livelihood, hours, and 
. other conditions, all dependent on and derived from the prosperous and 
P. efficient working of the business.” Mr. Hobson’s comments upon the 
—_ limits of functional organization and the method of consumers’ repre- 
— sentation are likewise closer to reality and common experience than is 
usual in reformist literature; and the careful and candid temper of the 
ills & argument render the book an exceedingly valuable contribution to social 
economics. 
cardos Smith College. Orton. 
Lohn- Josey, C. C. The social philosophy of instinct. (New York: Scribner's. 
jtewer- 1922. Pp. 174. $2.) 
» 529. With the problems of personnel crowding out the problems of effi- 
ciency study as the dominant theme in economic psychology, it is natural 
Staats- that much emphasis should be placed on that out of which behavior 
1922. grows. The speculations of Hall, Freud, and McDougall have led many 
economists, under the brilliant leadership of Carleton Parker, to explain 
7" all sorts of industrial psychopathology as due to repressions or perver- 
dition. sions of instinct. Unfortunately for this view, recent experiments in 
zoology and psychology are doing violence to the complaisant concept 
sdition. of instincts as inherited hierarchies of behavior. “Instead of looking 
for the determinants of the adult’s career in certain supposedly innate 
Pesch. characters, instincts, impulses, or dispositions, we should look for the 
determinants in the conditions which affect him.” ‘When behavior is 
viewed in its concreteness, the diversity assumes such proportions that 
) - we begin to entertain doubt regarding the existence of common charac- 
ischer. 


teristics that are supposed largely to determine and shape the behavior.” 
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“Behavior can be explained only in terms of the exciting stimuli and the 
nature of the organism. In explanations of this sort there is no use for 
a store of ‘mystic potencies’ to connect various stimuli with a multitude 
of diverse responses.” 

Throughout his book Dr. Josey emphasizes the ambiguity in the use of 
the term instinct, the futility of explaining behavior in terms of ancestral 
experience, and the diversity of supposed instinctive behavior. He 
traces the development of the instinct concept as a sanction in the social 
studies, and cites abundant evidence to refute the claim that our culture 
institutions, and customs are rooted in and determined by our innate tend. 
encies. ‘The book is rather difficult reading, but deserves to be read 
especially by those who have been impressed by the economic interprets. 
tions proposed by Parker, Tead, and Veblen. 

Cuartes Leonarp Sronr. 
Journté, M. Précis d’économie politique. (Paris: Felix Alcan. 1921. 12 fr.) 


Kem, M. Industrial organization. An introduction to the study of eco- 
nomics. (New York: Ronald. 1923. Pp. vii, 421.) 


Kracaver, S. Soziologie als Wissenschaft. Eine erkenntnistheoretische 
Untersuchung. (Dresden: Sibyllen-Verlag. 1922. Pp. 177. 70 M.) 


Kress, A. Die Akkordarbeit. Beitrége zur Theorie und Prazis der Lohn- 
bemessungsmethoden. Greifswalder Staatswissenschaftliche Abhand- 
lungen, Heft 11. (Greifswald: Ratsbuchhandlung L. Bamberg. 1921. 
Pp. 164.) 


Lapp, J. A. Economics and the community. (New York: Century Co. 
1922. Pp. xiv, 366. $1.75.) 

The purpose of this book, as stated in the preface, is “to give what 
the citizen needs to know about economics rather than to explore and 
expound economic theory.” The author is one of those who believe that 
economics should be introduced much earlier in the curriculum than has 
been customary to date and intends this text for use as early as the first 
high school years. He advises that the students gather “local data for 
each chapter before beginning the study of the text,” and has prefaced 
each chapter with suggestions for a “community survey.” At the close 
of each chapter are the familiar questions and problems. Much interest 
attaches to such efforts to adapt our subject to students much more im- 
mature and much less well furnished with knowledge of industrial and 
social matters than our college sophomores. 

Examination discloses that the issue has been met by the simple (and 
usual?) expedient of heroic condensation. For example, chapter 8, on 
the “Distribution of income,’ discusses wages, rent, interest and profits 
in seventeen pages of text and finds space for a diagram and a couple of 
illustrations. Similarly, the following chapter on “Value and price’ 
covers but eleven pages and besides developing a demand and supply 
theory of value, disposes of the labor theory of value, the costs of pro- 
duction theory and monopoly price. 

It may be possible to give a worth while and effective course in eco- 
nomics to high school students. Many thoughtful and experienced 
teachers are doubtful of this possibility. But it would seem axiomatic 
that the subjects presented in a half year would necessarily be fewer 
and their presentation more extended rather than less. Some concession 
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nd the must be made to the immaturity of the student. And despite the growing 
se for list of brief and all-inclusive texts, it yet remains true that there is no 
titude necessary connection between brevity and clearness of statement. Texts 
are not meant to be memorized, but understood. If any effective pre- 
use of sentation of such intricate subjects as international trade, banking, and 
cestral insurance (all of which are included in the text) is to be made to our 
| He high school students by the high school teachers, it will need the support 
 goelal of a masterly text with abundant illustration and amplifications well 
ulture, adapted to the mind and previous experience of the student. This text 
e tend- may name “those things which the citizen needs to know about economics,” 
+ Read, but an effective text must make them understandable by the students in 
rpreta- whose hands it is placed. 
a C. E. Persons. 
E. 
12 fr.) Marconcin1, F. Il carattere contingente delle forme economiche. (Torino: 
Viano. 1923.) 
of eco- Masc1, G. Le leggi delle trasformazioni industriali. (Perugia: Guerra. 
1923.) 
etioche Micuets, R. La teoria di Marz della miseria crescente. (Turin: Bocca. 
M.) 1922. Pp. viii, 244.) 
Lohn- Mompert, P. Einfiihrung in das Studium der Konjunktur. (Leipzig: 
bhand- G. A. Gloeckner. 1921. Pp. vi, 226. 40 M.) 
_ Pescn, H. Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie. Vol. IV: Allgemeine Volks- 
wirtschaftslehre. Part III: Der Volkswirtschaftliche Prozess. First 
ry Co. and second editions. (Freiburg i. Br.: Herder & Co. 1922. Pp. xii, 
894. 690 M.) 
ScuwiepLann, E. Volkswirtschaftslehre. Vol. I. Third edition. (Stutt- 
mais at gart: W. Kohlhammer. 1922. Pp. 460.) 
, is thes This is the first volume of Professor Schwiedland’s Economics, a re- 
che first vision of his course of lectures given at the University of Vienna. The 
aie Sor erudition of the author is surprising, and his grasp of the social and 
ialiiaed cultural bearings of economics rer ‘ers his very elaborate statement quite 
area delightful to read. The author starts from the very beginnings of human 
netiseadt society, and follows the economic development down to the present 
ap tor time. His remarks on private property, on the relation of the individual 
ted cad to the state, on speculation, on the increasing influence of business on 
political life, on material wealth as the basis of power, on the proposed 
le (and ways of attaining greater economic freedom are the expression of a master 
r 8, on mind. R. R. W. 
profits Sitverman, H. A. The substance of economics; for the student and the 
uple of general reader. (New York: Pitman. 1922. Pp. xiii, 250. $2.) 
vert Spann, O. Die Haupttheorien der Volkswirtschaftslehre auf dogmenges- 
of pro- chichtlicher Grundlage. Wissenschaft und Bildung, Bd. 95. Eleventh 
edition. (Leipzig: Verlag Quelle & Meyer. 1922. Pp. 184.) 
in eco- Tuewett, R.G. The economic basis of public interest. A thesis, Univer- 
rienced sity of Pennsylvania. (Menasha, Wis.: George Banta Pub. Co. 1922. 
iomatic Pp. ix, 138.) 
— Weser, M. Grundriss der Sozialékonomik. III, Lieferung. Third edi- 


tion. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 1922. Pp. 358-596.) 
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Economic History and Geography 
NEW BOOKS 


Business Geography. By Ex.tsworta Huntineton and Franx 
Wiiurams. (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London: 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd. 1922. Pp. x, 482, maps, diagrams, 
illustrations, tables of statistics, index. $2.75.) 

The potency of geographic influences in guiding human affairs has 
long been recognized. Only recently, however, have serious attempts 
been made to organize into scientific form the knowledge gradually 
acquired in this vast field, and to evolve principles therefrom applic- 
able to present-day problems. Physical geography long held swey as 
the only well-organized specialized phase of the subject and had as its 
mission the accounting for land forms and other elements of geographic 
environment. This gradually led to recognition of the importance of 
the environment in guiding or modifying human affairs and thus opened 
the door to other specialized phases of geographic science such as 
historical, ecological, commercial, industrial, agricultural, and econo- 
mic geography. Now is introduced a new member of this growing 
family group, viz., Business Geography. 

The volume is written in the interesting style characteristic of the 
authors in previous publications, well illustrated, and carefully made 
up from a mechanical standpoint. The twenty-nine chapters are 
grouped nearly equally into four main parts entitled, Geographical 
Principles in Business, Business Relations as Evolved among Typical 
Communities, The Business of the Continents, and The Business of the 
United States and Canada, respectively. Chapter headings are on the 
whole dignified and illuminating, the one exception being that of chapter 
24, “Industries where man robs nature.” This is not illuminating, for 
it is hardly proper to call mining, for example, a case of “robbing 
nature.” 

The first part emphasizes the geographical principles which are 
presumed to be of most vital importance to the business world. The 
fundamental factors of business geography are defined as being “(1) 
the products of a community; (2) the needs of the community ; (3) the 
conditions of transportation as determined by the roads; and (4) the 
character of the people” (p. 3). The discussion is systematically 
carried out on the above-mentioned basis. A summary outline given 
in the first chapter is helpful in presenting an introductory glimpse 
of the geographic relations to be considered. One cannot help but 
feel, however, that a concise summary of the principles of geography 
emphasized should also have been prepared, preferably at the close of 
part I of the book. As it stands the discussion, well concentrated at 
the outset, loses effectiveness by scattering as the chapters unfold. 
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Part II is a study of the geographic relations and influences of 
different types of communities as placed by the authors in eight major 
groups. Here the principles and influences discussed in part I are 
focussed upon specific lines of human activity and thus their concrete 
importance made clear. In classifying communities as agricultural 
the authors hold strictly to the inherent significance of the term culti- 
vation of fields, and place in separate lists cattle raising and dairying. 
The correctness of such distinction may be questioned, for “agriculture” 
has now come to have a broader meaning than was applied to it 
originally. 

The latter half of the volume is a regional study of broad business 
movements as interpreted on a geographic basis. This is introduced 
by a summarized presentation of the European situation, then carried 
on by swift strokes through each of the continents and reaching its 
climax at the close with an admirable bird’s-eye view of the United 
Siates. In this connection the importance of international trade to 
the general prosperity of the country is clearly brought out. While 
all critics may not agree with some of the statements dealing with 
causes of trade movements, careful distinctions are made as to facts 
and opinions and thus serious reading of the text by business men and 
students generally will certainly stimulate healthy discussion. 

The book covers such a wide field and involves so many fact illus- 
trations that one should probably not expect complete absence of error. 
The reviewer must, however, call attention to a few erroneous state- 
ments noted. It seems that one of the lessons which geographers 
are slow to learn is that the very comprehensiveness of the subject- 
matter to be treated demands most searching and thorough criticism 
of manuscript material by experts in related lines, before publication. 
Thus, geological nomenclature does not recognize “Peruvian age” in 
Texas (p. 52), nor does medical practice tolerate spelling the name 
of the mosquito carrier of yellow fever “steogmaria” (p. 76). The 
proper term for the principal export of Ecuador is cacao rather than 
cocoa (p. 316), inasmuch as it is the bean and not the manufactured 
product that is referred to. The authors likewise unfortunately 
state that the “Denver and Salt Lake Railroad follows the Old Mormon 
Trail” (p. 98), whereas as a matter of fact the Old Mormon Trail 
follows the North Platte valley in Wyoming to Fort Laramie and then 
through southwest Wyoming into the Salt Lake Valley. The difficulties 
encountered by the Denver and Salt Lake Railroad are due chiefly to 
two causes: the first, the high grades that mark the absence of a great 
natural highway such as was the Old Mormon Trail; and the second, 
the fact that the road has not been completed to Salt Lake City and 
thus lacks a profitable western terminal connection. 

In some places the authors also lapse into theorization that is not 
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in keeping with the general high character of the text. For instance, 
see their suggestion on page 125, “Among the common uses of petro- 
leum there are two where substitutes should be employed at once, (1) 
for automobiles and other explosion engines, and (2) for lighting and 
cooking in homes. Wood alcohol serves almost as well as gasoline 
in explosion engines.” Such statements show utter disregard for 
economic principles and are unwarranted by facts. Furthermore the 
authors do not show much faith in foreign petroleum reserves nor in 
the oil shales as sources of future supply when they state that “even 
with the fullest allowance for all these factors (oil shales, improved 
methods, etc.) it seems almost certain that by 1950 the world’s supply 
of petroleum will be reduced to small proportions” (p. 125). 


N. A. BEnetson. 
University of Nebraska. 
NEW BOOKS 


Anpreapes, A. Le montant du budget de Vempire byzantin. (Paris: 
Léroux. 1922. 

Arnett, A.M. The Populist movement in Georgia. A view of the “agra- 
rian crusade” in the light of solid-South politics. Columbia University 
studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. CIV, no. 1. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1922. Pp. 239.) 

While the author studies in considerable detail the Populist movement 
in Georgia, he does not neglect the general movement. He finds that 
Populist ideas had their inception, at least in the earlier stages of the 
movement, in agrarian discontent. However, the dissatisfaction was 
widespread and affected various elements of our population. The causes 
were chiefly economic, including changes in the industrial structure of 
society in the United States, evils incident to early railroad building, mis- 
fortunes connected with the break-up of the old plantation system, and 
the conflict between the new and the old ideals in the South. The volume 
is divided into seven chapters in which are considered in order the rise 
of the spirit of discontent, the “basis of the agrarian dissent,” the rise 
of farmers’ organizations, party reform and its results, the business de- 
pression after 1892 and its influence on ideas in Georgia, the “party 
revolt of 1896.” Chapter 7 is devoted to a summary study of the final 
outcome of the movement. The author concludes that while the con- 
ditions of the masses have been greatly improved in recent years “one 
should not be unduly optimistic,” because “the fundamental problems 
with which the Populists were concerned have not been solved.” For 
example, “Only a meager beginning has been made in the matter of rural 
eredits. Transportation problems are still pressing. The trust problem 
is unsolved. The system of taxation leaves much to be desired. Prob- 
lems of industrial labor are still with us. While the people may have 
gained somewhat more effective control over their government, they have 
not eliminated the boss, the demagogue, and the corruptionist. They are 
still too often swayed by tradition and prejudice.” 

I. Lippincott. 

Bacu, R. L’Italia economica nel 1921. (Turin: La Riforma Sociale. 
1922. Pp. xi, 457.) 
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Borcuarpt, J. Deutsche Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Von der Urzeit bis zur 
Gegenwart. Vol. I: Bis zum Ende der Hohenstaufen. (Berlin: E. 
Laubsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1922. Pp. 196.) 


Bovrern, G. and Bourein, H. Le régime de l’industrie en France de 1814 
41830. Vol. II. (Paris: Picard. 1921.) 


Bryant, L. The mirrors of Moscow. (New York: Seltzer. 1923. Pp. 
xv, 209. $2.50.) 


Bircer, O. Ein Betdatigungsfeld fiir Handel und Industrie. Nebst einem 
Beitrag iiber die Kenntnis des Vorkommen und Stand des Bergbaus 1921, 
von Dr. Robert Scheibe. (Leipzig: Dieterichsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 
1922. Pp. viii, 383. 180 M.) 

Cesst, R. Storia del commercio. (Padua: La Litotipo. 1922. 18 1.) 


Cisan, J. and Pokorny, F. The Czecho-Slovak Republic. A survey of 
its history and geography, its political and cultural organization, and its 
economic resources. (London: Fisher Unwin. 1922. Pp. 218. 9s.) 


Crarxson, G. B. Industrial America in the World War. Introduction by 
Grorces CLemeNnceav. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 1923. $5.) 


Courter, E. M. The Cincinnati Southern Railroad and the struggle for 
southern commerce, 1865-1872. (Chicago: American Historical Society. 
1922. Pp. 68. $1.50.) 


Detocue, M. La crise économique au XVIe siécle et la crise actuelle. 
(Paris: Lib. Plon. 1922. Pp. 64. 4 fr.) 


Denikin, A. I. The Russian turmoil. Memoirs: military, social and 
political. (New York: Dutton. 1923. Pp. 344. $8.) 


Dunaway, W. F. History of the James River and Kanawha Company. 
Columbia University studies in history, economics and public law, vol. 
CIV, no. 2. (New York: Longmans, Green. 1922. Pp. 251.) 


Emerson, P. The geography of New England. (New York: Macmillan. 
1922. Pp. 96. 80c.) 


FayotLe, and others. Au Canada. (Alcan: Paris, 1922. Pp. 
269. 25 fr.) 

An account of the mission sent by the Comité France-Amerique to 
render thanks to Canada for the assistance rendered by her during the 
war, with chapters on the finances, the commerce, the railroads, the agri- 
culture, and the question of nationalities in Canada. 


Fenyo, M. Hungary of today. (Budapest: Hungarian National Society 
of Agriculture. 1922. Pp. 122.) 
Frack, F. Guide économique de l’Algérie. (Paris: Albin Michel. 1923.) 


GatLovépec, L. and Mavrette, F. La France et ses colonies. New edi- 


— ge on program of 1920. (Paris: Hatchette. 1922. Pp. 352. 
7.50 fr. 


oo A history of land tenure in England. (Calcutta: Kar. 1922. 
p. 280. 


Haas, W. _Bestrebungen und Massnahmen zur Férderung des Kieler 
Handels in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart (1242-1914). Mitteilungen der 
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Gesellschaft fiir Kieler Stadtgeschichte, Nr. 31. (Kiel: Lipsius & Tig. 
cher. 1922. Pp. xix, 294.) 


Haun, W. and von Litienretp-Toat, A. Der neue Kurs in Russland. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1923. Pp. viii, 107.) 
A detailed account of the new economic policy in Russia, which began 
in March, 1921. It gives the most important decrees and ordinances 
regulating trade and industry, land tenure, currency, immigration, and 
the penal code. These are given chiefly in extenso in a literal transla- 
tion, but partly, in smaller print, in abstracts made by the authors. It is 
to be hoped that they will continue this work, bringing it up to date. For 
those who do not read German, the reviewer might suggest the account of 
the new régime in Russia given in chapters 9 and 10 of Hellers’s Indus- 
trial Revival in Soviet Russia (Seltzer, 1922) and an article by Louis 
Levine on the new land tenure in the Atlantic Monthly, November, 1922. 
R. R. W. 


Hassert, K. Die Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika als politische und 


wirtschaftliche Weltmacht geographisch betrachtet. (Tiibingen: Mohr. 
1922. 180 M.) 


Heckscuer, E. F. The Continental System: an economic interpretation. 
Edited by H. Westercaarp. Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, Division of economics and history. (London and New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xiv, 420.) 

The several parts deal with the antecedents of the Continental Sys- 
tem, origin and external course; internal history and working, and the 


effects of the Continental System on the economic life of Great Britain 
and the mainland. 


Hep, H. J. Spanien. Seine Wirtschaftsgeographie und seine Stellung in 


der Weltwirtschaft. (Hamburg: Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt. 1922) 
Pp. 53. 20 M.) 


Huntineaton, E. and Visuer, S. S. Climatic changes, their nature and 
causes. (New Haven: Yale Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xiii, 329.) 


Kuen, G. O6csterreich und die Zukunft. (Vienna: Georg Klein, Haupt- 
strasse 71. 1922. Pp. 32. 2000 Kr.) 
Lerres, K. Recent economic development in Russia. Edited by H. 
WestTeRGAARD. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Division 
of economics and history. (London and New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 
1923. Pp. 240. $2.50.) 
The three parts deal with the effect of the World War on the economic 

life of Russia prior to the bolshevik revolution; results of the economic 
policy of the bolsheviks; and economic life in Soviet Russia in 1920. 


Lutz, O. Wirtschaft und Kultur in Mittelamerika einschliesslich Mesiko. 
Schriften des Frankfurter Messamts, Heft 9. (Frankfurt: Messamt fir 
die Frankfurter Internationalen Messen. 1922. Pp. 24. 380 M.) 


McVey, F. L. Modern industrialism: an outline of present-day industrial 
organization. Second edition. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xvi, 
358.) 


Marguis, S. S. Henry Ford: an interpretation. (Boston: Little, Brown. 
1923. $2.50.) 
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Meserve, H. C. Lowell—an industrial dream come true. (Boston: Na- 
tional Assoc. of Cotton Manfrs. 1923. Pp. 126.) 


Mortara, G. Prospettive economiche, 1923. Published by the Universita 
Bocconi of Milan. (Citta di Castello: Soc. Tip. “Leonardo da Vinci.” 
1923. Pp. xix, 425.) 

A yearbook giving an account of the industrial and commercial pros- 
pects of Italy under the headings of grain, wine, silk, cotton, iron, etc., 
including chapters on the currency, on public finance, and on emigration. 
The author protests against the unfair limits set by our immigration law 
which takes no account of the Italians returning from United States to 
Italy. Of these there were 54,000 during the financial year 1921-1922, 
while only 42,000 were admitted. In his chapter on taxation and finance 
the author points out that during the time from 1914-1915 to 1921-1922 
the total sum raised by national taxation was 46 billion lire, and that 
during the same time investments were made to the amount of 65 billion. 
The increase of the paper currency was from 2,698 million in June 1914 
to 20,100 million in November, 1922. 


R. R. W. 


Musart, C. La réglementation du commerce des grains en France au diz- 
huitiéme siécle. La théorie de Dalamare. (Paris: Champion. 1921.) 


Narain, B. Indian economic problems. Part I: Essays on Indian eco- 
nomic problems. Part II: Source book for the study of Indian economic 
problems. (Lahore: Punjab Printing Works, Katcheri Road. 1922. 
Pp. x, 547; xi, 435. 5r.; 3r.) 

Deals largely with prices and the Indian currency and banking, land 
revenue, irrigation, Indian railways, and codperation. A few chapters 
at the end of part I treat of India’s foreign trade and labor. Some of the 


chapters have been previously published in the Weltwirtschaftliche 
Archiv. 


OprpenHemmER, F. The state: its history and development viewed socio- 
logically. Second American edition. (New York: Huebsch. 1922. Pp. 
xv, 802. $2.) 

Authorized translation by J. M. Gitterman. The first American edi- 
tion was published in 1914. 


Penson, H. Is Germany prosperous? Impressions gained. (London: 
E. Arnold. 1922. Pp. 124. 3s. 6d.) 


Racnet, H. Die Handels-, Zoll- und Akzisenpolitik Preussens 1730-1740. 
(Berlin: Paul Parey. 1922. Pp. xii, 826. 350 M.) 


Rasin, A. Financial policy of Czechoslovakia during the first year of its 
history. Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Economic and 
social history of the World War, Czechoslovak series. (New York: Ox- 
ford Univ. Press. 1928. Pp. xvi, 160.) 


Repmonn, G. F. Financial giants of America. (Boston: Stratford Co. 
1922.) 


Reisner, E. H. Nationalism and education since 1789; a social and poli- 
tical history of modern education. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. 
xiii, 575.) 

Ross, E. A. The social revolution in Mexico. (New York: Century. 1928. 
Pp. 200. $1.75.) 
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Riiut, A. Die Wirtschaftspsychologie des Spaniers. (Berlin: E. S. Mit- 
tler & Sohn. 1922. Pp. 81-115. 20 M.) 


Sarkar, B. K. The futurism of Young Asia and other essays on the rela- 
tions between the East and the West. (Berlin: Julius Springer. 1922. 
Pp. x, 399.) 


Suapwe.t, A. The engineering industry and the crisis of 1922. A chapter 
in industrial history London: King. 1923. 1s. 6d.) 


Suortrince, W. P. The transition of a typical frontier with. illustrations 
from the life of Henry Hastings Sibley. (Menasha, Wis.: George Banta 
Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. v, 186. $1.50.) 


Tuompson, C. M. History of the United States, political, industrial, so- 
cial. Revised edition. (Chicago and New York: B. H. Sanborn & Co, 
1922. Pp. xxiii, 584.) 

Tuwinea, C. F. Human Australasia. Studies of society and of education 
in Australia and New Zealand. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. 
270. $2.50.) 

Trno-Branca, A. Cinguant’ anni di economia sociale in Italia. (Bari: 
Laterza. 1923.) 


Tirremore, J. N. and Vissers, A. A., compilers. The Non-partisan League 
vs. the home. (Milwaukee, Wis.: Burdick-Allen Co. 1922.) 


Waker, P. F. Industrial development of Kansas. Sections 1 and 2. 
Bulletin of the University of Kansas, vol. XXIII, no. 12, June 15, 1922. 
(Lawrence, Kan.: Univ. Engg. Exp. Sta. 1922.) 

Results of an investigation covering several years in which the author 
visited the manufacturing cities. Presents information in regard to the 
development of manufacturing in different sections of the state. 
Industrial maps are given in section 2, Industrial Map Section, for 23 
cities and 28 counties 

Wess, S. and Wess, B. The decay of capitalist civilization. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1923. Pp. xvii, 242.) 

West, F. E. Stepping stones to social and industrial history. Self-study 
series. (London: Wheaton. 1923. Pp. 115.) 

Australia: a commercial and industrial handbook. U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, Special agents series, no. 216. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 
1922. Pp. vii, 162. 75c.) 


Boston: an old city with new opportunities. (Boston: Chamber of Com- 


merce, Bureau of Commercial and Industrial Affairs. 1922. Pp. 64.) 


Commercial travelers’ guide to Latin America. Revised edition. U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Miscellaneous series, no. 89. (Washington: 
Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. xii, 734. $1.25.) 

A carefully prepared guidebook, with information in regard to trans- 
portation rates, steamship fares and itineraries for various Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and many maps. 

Effects of the war upon French economic life. Edited by Cuarues Gwe. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Preliminary economic 
studies of the war, no. 23. (London and New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 
1923. Pp. 197.) 
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Contains five monographs dealing with the effect of the war upon 
French merchant marine, by Mazel; upon the French textile industry, by 
Aftalion; upon French finance, by Nogaro; upon French commercial 
policy, by Aftalion; upon labor in France, by Oualid. 


Reparation. Part II: Politics and economics of payments. A League of 


Nations, vol. V, no. 2. (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Ver- 
non St. 1922. Pp. 48-145. 5c. per copy; 25c. per year.) 


Report on commercial, industrial and economic situation of China in July, 


1922. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1923. 1s. 9d.) 


Report on economic and financial conditions in Venzuela, 1922. (London: 


H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1923. 1s.) 


Report on economic and financial situation in Australia. Revised to 


October, 1922. (London: H.M.’s Stationery Office. 1923. 2s. 6d.) 


Report on financial, industrial and commercial conditions in Canada to 


September, 1922. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1923. 2s. 3d.) 


Report on industrial and economic situation in Czecho-Slovakia, to May, 


1922. (London: H.M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. 1s. 6d.) 


The restoration of Austria. Agreement arranged with the League of Nations 


and signed at Geneva on October 4, 1922, with relevant documents and 
statements. (London: H.M.’s Stationery Office. 1923. 2s. 6d.) 


Supplément aux mémoires présentés a la Conference de Génes sur la debacle 


des Soviets et la restauration économique de la Russie. (Paris: Assoc. 
Financiére, Industrielle et Commerciale Russe. 1922. Pp. 64.) 


William Lovett, 1800-1877. Fabian biographical series, no. 8. (London: 


Fabian Society, 25 Tothill St., Westminster. 1922. Pp. 24. 3d.) 


World almanac and book of facts for 1923. Thirty-eighth year. Edited by 


R. H. Lyman. (New York: Press. Pub. Co., 53 Park Row. 1923. Pp. 
896. 35c.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry, and Fisheries 


NEW BOOKS 


Beprorv, A. C. Problems confronting the petroleum industry. (New 


York: Author, 26 Broadway. 1923. Pp. 38.) 


An address by the chairman of the Board of Directors of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 


Bruire, R. W. The coming of coal. (New York: Association Press, 347 


Madison Ave. 1922. Pp. 123. $1.) 

This was prepared for the Educational Committee, Commission on the 
Church and Social Service of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America. The author deals largely with the labor question, describ- 
ing the awakening of the miners, struggle for organization, and rise of 


democracy. Some attention, however, is given to the technical aspects 
of coal production. 


apper, A. The Agricultural bloc. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1922. Pp. vii, 171.) 


Discusses the crisis in agriculture, depression since the war, burden 
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of transportation, problems in marketing, codperation, tariff protection for Hi 
agriculture, the farmer’s program, and the program of the Agricultural | 
bloc. | 
Cuase, L. A. Rural Michigan. Rural state and province series, edited } . 
L. H. Bartey. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xi, 492. $3.) He 
Presents a “general and free account of the past and present condi- 
tion of Michigan agriculture and rural life.” Successive chapters treat of Iu 
the physical and climatic setting of Michigan, influence of soils on the 
settlement of Michigan, other resources, the occupation of the land, agri- Ka 
cultural industries, plants and crops, animal industries, transportation F 
and marketing, rural manufactures, rural living conditions, agricultural 
societies, educational enterprises, governmental work for country life, M 
development of Michigan waste lands, and status and tendencies in ”t 

Michigan rural life. Similar studies for each of the leading agricultural 
states should prove helpful in the campaigns for improvement of rural Ma 
community life. ] 
Crerc, D. and Gizson, A. H. Water power in the British Empire. (Lon- Mui 
don: Constable & Co. 1922. Pp. 54.) I 
] 
Cotuns, W. F. Mineral enterprise in China. Revised edition. (New I 
York: G. E. Stechert. 1922. Pp. 410. $8.) Mr 
Daums, A. Grundziige der Bergwirtschaftslehre. Part 2: Spesielle Berg- e 
wirtschaftslehre. (Lucka, S.-A.: Reinhold Berger. 1922. Pp. vii, 76. Mo 
30 M.) I 
Day, D. T., editor. A handbook of the petroleum industry. Two vols. t 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons. 1922. $15.) No: 
Dvuaaar, J. F. Agriculture for southern schools. Revised edition. (New Ou 
York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. x, 369. $1.20.) A 
Dunuop, J. P. Secondary metals in 1921; mineral recources of the United . 
States, 1921. Part I. Dept. of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. S 
(Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922.) bh 
Enpers, M. Handbuch der Forstpolitik mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung ye 
der Gesetzgebung und Statistik. Second revised edition. (Berlin: d 
Julius Springer. 1922. Pp. xvi, 905. 480 M.) P 

Forrester, R. B. The cotton industry in France. (Manchester, Eng.: 
Univ. Press. 1921. Pp. xiv, 142.) Pac 
Gavin, M. J. Oil-shale, an historical, technical, and economic study. U.S. x’ 
Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, bull. 210. (Boulder, Colo: Pra 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 1922. Pp. xi, 201.) I 
This bulletin was printed by the state of Colorado as part of the M 
codperative agreement with the Bureau of Mines for the investigation of G 
oil-shales. te 
Gin1, C. Report on the problem of raw materials and foodstuffs. Pub- 2 
lished by the League of Nations. (London: Constable. 1923. 10s.) Pec 
ti 
Henpvzerson, H. D. The Cotton Control Board. Carnegie Endowment a 


for International Peace, Economic and social history of the World War, 
British series. (New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922.) 


i 
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Howett, J. P. Am agricultural atlas of Wales. Prepared for the In- 
stitute for Research in Agricultural Economics, Oxford, and published 
by the direction of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries by the 
Ordinance Survey. (Southampton, Eng.: Ordinance Survey. 1921.) 


by Hupeczex, K. The economic resources of Austria. Translated. (Vienna: 
; Mainz. 1922. Pp. 74.) 
Inurcx, J. S. The forest situation in Pennsylvania. Bull. 30. (Harris- 
“~ burg, Pa.: Pa. Dept. of Forestry. 1923. Pp. 14.) 
gri- Kassner, P. Wirtschaftliche Bodenreform. Die Biicherei der Volkshochs- 
tion chule, Bd. 34. (Bielefeld: Velhagen & Klasing. 1922. Pp. vi, 107. 
ural 32 M.) 
life, Marcuini, A. L’agricoltore e la sua contabilita. (Milan: Antonio Val- 
lardi. 1922. Pp.128. 2.501.) 
se Martin, A. Le pétrole, son origine, sa composition, sa recherche. (Paris: 
Lib. Félix Alcan. 1923. 6 fr.) 
- Mwwpteton, T. H. Food production in war. Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Economic and social history of the World War, 
British series. (London and New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. 
New Pp. xix, 373.) 
Mitcuett, E. L. The law of allotments and allotment gardens. Third 
Berg: edition. (London: King. 1922.) 
i, 76. Montoomery, J. K. The maintenance of the agricultural labour supply in 
England and Wales during the war. (Rome: Intern. Inst. of Agricul- 
vels. ture. 1922. Pp. 121.) 
Nortu,S.H. Oil power. (New York: Pitman. 1923. Pp. ix, 122. $1.) 
(New Ouiviern, M. La politique du charbon, 1914-1921. (Paris: Lib. Félix 
Alcan. 1922. Pp. vi, 201. 15 fr.) 

A history of the policy of the British and of the French governments 
‘nited as to the production and distribution of coal during the war and after. 
arvey. Some account is given of the deliberate destruction of the French mines 

by the Germans; of M. Loucheur’s plan of distribution which was carried 
Figung out in 1917; of the strikes in France in 1919-1920; of the amount of coal 
seslin: demanded from Germany under the treaty. The author makes one more 


protest against the superficiality of Mr. Keynes estimates of the amount 
which Germany could deliver. 


Eng.: R. R. W. 
Pack, A. N. Our vanishing forests. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. 
ws. xvi, 189. $2.) 
Colo.: Pearse, A. S. Brazilian cotton. Being the report of the journey of the 
International Cotton Mission through the cotton states of Sao Paulo, 
of the Minas Geraes, Bahia, Alagéas, Sergipe, Pernambuco, Parahyba, Rio 
tion of Grande do Norte. (Manchester, Eng.: International Federation of Mas- 
ter Cotton Spinners’ and Manufacturers’ Associations. 1921. Pp. 231. 
Pub- 21s.) 
10s.) Peck, G. N. and Jonnson, H. S. Equality for agriculture. Second edi- 
di tion. (Moline, Ill.: H. W. Harrington. 1922. Pp. 32. 25c.) 
War, Penzer, N. M. The mineral resources of Burma. (London: Routledge. 


1922. Pp. 176.) 
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RecxnaceL, A. B. The forests of New York state. (New York: Mag. 
millan. 1923. Pp. xiii, 167. $2.50.) 

“This book deals with the economic aspects of the woodlands of the 
state, with the forest as a resource, the part which that resource has 
played in the industrial development of the state, and the vital relation. 
ship of proper forest conservation to the future welfare of the people 
of New York state and the nation.’”” Among the chapter headings are: 
The pulp and paper industry and other wood-using industries; Forestry 
as a land problem; Forestry as an industrial problem; Forestry as an 
investment. The appendix has many valuable statistical tables. 


RepMayne, R. A. S. The British coal-mining industry during the war. 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, Economic and social his- 
tory of the World War, British series. (London and New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. xv, 348.) 


Rew, H. An agricultural faggot. (London: King. 1923. 5s. 9d.) 


Rew, R. H. The story of the Agricultural Club, 1918-1921. (London: 
P. S. King & Company. 1922. Pp. xv, 205. 10s. 6d.) 

This book is a by-product of state activity occasioned by the war. 
England had an Agricultural Labor Board which brought together re- 
presentatives of the landlord, farmer, and labor classes. These meetings 
suggested the idea of voluntary gatherings of a larger number of people 
for the discussion of questions pertaining to agricultural problems, 
whether, of the day or of a more general and permanent character. The 
Agricultural Club was formed and for some three years continued to hold 
meetings regularly. In the list of members are the names of many dis- 
tinguished men and women. 

The book consists of seventeen chapters, in part extracts from addresses 
delivered on a wide variety of subjects among which may be mentioned: 
Agricultural economics; Agrarian politics; Nationalization of the land; 
Ownership and tenancy; and Rural psychology. The book might well 
be called “Readings in Agricultural Economics,” for such it is, and it 
will prove useful in this capacity in connection with classroom work. 

As a sample of the topics presented brief mention may be made of a 
few. In the chapter on agricultural economics are to be found a defini- 
tion of that subject, by the author of the book, and a paper on “Farm 
accounts, profits and costs.” An attempt is made to elucidate some 
disputed points in cost accounting as applied to agriculture. Also, in 
the same chapter is a discussion of “Agricultural development and ns- 
tional welfare’ in which it is shown unmistakably that the interest of 
the farmer and the interest of the nation are not at all times coincident. 
The chapter on the “Nationalization of land” is particularly clear and, 
to one who does not believe in the proposal as a creed, convincing. The 
objections to land nationalization here presented are hard to argue 
down. It is pointed out that the land nationalization is a political rather 
than an agricultural question. Under the title “Ownership and tenancy” 
is to be found a brief sketch of the farm tenancy conditions and an 
appraisal of the system now in vogue. A perusal of these illuminating 
chapters leads one to regret that the Club has discontinued its activities. 

B. H. Hrssarp. 


Rirrer, K. Deutschlands Wirtschaftslage und die Produktions-steigerung 
der Landwirtschaft. (Berlin: Paul Parey. 1922. Pp. iv,118. 62M.) 
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Rossins, H. The labor movement and the farmer. (New York: Har- 


a court, Brace & Co. 1922. Pp. vi, 195. $1.25.) 

th Devoted to showing the farmer how his labor problems are related to 
= the problems of labor in the field of manufactures. In sympathetic 
“ spirit the author endeavors to show the farmer the aspirations of trade 
af union labor by describing the objects of trade unionism, the significance 
- of radical movements in the United States and the meaning of industrial 
_ democracy. “Industry and agriculture, particularly, are knit together. 
pod Each in great part is a labor question. Will it help the problem of 


either to insist that the other take a step down in the scale of civilized 
living, in order that his products may be cheaper?” (p. 186). 


Rovsn, G. A. and Burts, A., editors. The mineral industry; its statis- 
tics, technology, and trade during 1921. Vol. XXX, supplementing vols. 
Ito XXIX. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. xviii, 895.) 


Sanpers, J. T. Farm ownership and tenancy in the Black Prairie of 
Texas. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, bull. 1068. (Washington: Gov. 


Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. 60. 10c.) 
= A study of conditions in Dallas, Ellis, Hill, McLennan, Bell, and 
ai Williamson counties, based on data supplied by 368 farm operators. 
ings Sanperson, D. The farmer and his community. (New York: Harcourt, 
ople Brace & Co. 1922. Pp. 254. $1.25.) 
ems, Among the topics discussed are the farm home, how markets affect 
The rural communities, education, religious life, recreation, community organ- 
~ ization and planning. 

e Scuxarr, E. La question agraire en Russie. (Paris: Rousseau. 1923. 
— 20 fr.) 
ned: Sueets, E. W. and others. Our beef supply. Separate from Yearbook of 
and; Dept. of Agriculture, no. 374. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1923. 
well 20c. ) 
d it 
' Suertock, C.C. The modern farm coéperative movement. (Des Moines, 
fe Ia.: Homestead Co. 1922. Pp. 377.) 
efini Stiecer, G. Der Mensch in der Landwirtschaft. (Berlin: Paul Parey. 
Farm 1922. Pp. xv, 437. 180 M.) 
some 
0, in Tscnerkinsky, M. Les Landschaften et leurs opérations de crédit hypo- 
1 na- thécaire en Allemagne (1770-1920). (Rome: Intern. Inst. of Agricul- 
st of ture. 1922. Pp. 94. 3 fr.) 
dent. Uxers, W. H. All about coffee. (New York: Tea and Coffee Trade Jour- 
= nal Co. 1922. Pp. xxix, 796.) 

argue The Atlantic fisherman’s almanac. (Boston: The Atlantic Fisherman, Inc. 
vather 1923. Pp. v, 160. 50c.) 
ancy” Atlas of American agriculture. Part I1: Climate. Section A: Precipita- 
ad an tion and humidity. By J. B. Kincer. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Office 
rating of Farm Management, Advance sheets, no. 5. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. 
vities. Office. 1922. Pp. 48.) 


Australia: the coming cotton country. (London: “British Australasian,” 51, 


pres High Holbern, W. C. 1. 1922.) 
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Cotton facts. Edition of November, 1922. (New York: Shepperson Pyb, 
Co.) 

This forty-seventh edition, in addition to statistics previously pre- 
sented, contains tables on the world’s consumption of cotton Production 
and supplies, probable world’s stocks, and a recapitulation of the world’s 
cotton exports for 100 years. Charts show the fluctuation of prices of 
spot cotton at New York, Liverpool, and New Orleans. 


Irrigation and drainage. Fourteenth census of the United States, 1999 
vol. VII. U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. (Wash. 
ington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1923. Pp. 741. $1.50.) 


Laws of Maine relating to agriculture. Maine Dept. of Agriculture, Bulle- 
tin, vol. 21, no. 1. (Augusta, Me.: Dept. of Agri. 1922. Pp. 111.) 


Mineral resources of the United States in 1921 (preliminary summary ). 
Dept. of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey. (Washington: Gov. 
Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. iv, 102A.) 

The problems of the northwestern farmer. Prepared as a manual for handy 
reference, containing in graphic form the salient facts of the farmer's 
problems. (Minneapolis, Minn.: Federal Reserve Bank. 1922. Pp. 
12.) 

Rubber situation in British colonies and protectorates. Report of a com- 
mittee eppointed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to investi- 
gate and report. (London: H.M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. Pp. 9, 
3d.) 

Yearbook, 1921, United States Department of Agriculture. (Washington: 
Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. 885. $1.25.) 

Contains Wheat production and marketing, by C. R. Ball, etc.; Our 
beef supply, by E. W. Sheets; A graphic summary of American agri- 
culture, by O. E. Baker; and other essays. 


Manufacturing Industries 
NEW BOOKS 


Burton, W. A general history of porcelain. Two vols. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 1922. Pp. xviii, 204.) 

Levarnvitte, J. L’industrie du fer en France. (Paris: Lib. Armand 
Colin. 1923. 5 fr.) 

Martin, T. C. Forty years of Edison service, 1882-1922; outlining the 
growth and development of the Edison system in New York City. (New 
York: N. Y. Edison Co. 1922. Pp. vii, 181.) 

Mitrcuety, O. The talking machine industry. (New York: Pitman. 1923. 
Pp. xiii, 120. $1.) 

Oaxuear, H. B. Lumber manufacture in the Douglas fir region. (Chicago: 
Commercial Journal Co. 1922. Pp. xii, 182.) 

Remnuarpt. Der deutsch-schweizerische Eisenhandel wahrend des Welt- 
krieges. (Berlin: J. Bensheimer. 1922. Pp. xviii, 242. 50 M.) 
Scuuier, O. Der deutsche Industriekérper seit 1860. Part II: Die 
deutsche Industrie seit 1860. No. 1. (Tibingen: Mohr. 1922. Pp. 

viii, 80. 90 M.) 
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Cotton manufacturers and cotton manufacturers’ manual 1922. Yearbook. 
(Boston: Nat. Assoc. of Cotton Manfrs. 1922. Pp. 249.) 


The packers’ encyclopedia; blue book of the American meat packing and 
allied industries. Edited by P. I. Atpricn. (Chicago: National Pro- 
visioner. 1922. Pp. x, 529.) 


The rubber stiuation. (St. Louis, Mo.: First National Bank, Industrial 
Service Dept. 1923. Pp. 8.) 


Transportation and Communication 
NEW BOOKS 


Arrersury, W. W. Women and the railroads. An address before the 
Philadelphia Music Club. (Philadelphia Railroad System. 1923. Pp. 
11.) 

Barnes, H. C. Freight rates and charges; laws, rules and regulations 
governing the construction, operation and development of railroad freight 
rates and charges in their application to interstate and foreign commerce. 
(Chicago: Traffic Law Service Corp. 1922.) 


Benson, W. S. The merchant marine. Knights of Columbus historical 


e- 


“4 series. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. $1.60.) 
sti- 
9, County, A. J. Adequate transportation—how will our nation get it? 
(Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Railroad System. 1923. Pp. 13.) 
jon: Fayte, C. E. Seaborne trade. Vol. 11—From the opening of the sub- 
marine campaign to the appointment of the shipping controller. (New 
Our York: Longmans, Green. 1923.) 
er FraNkFuRTER, F., editor. A selection of cases under the Interstate Com- 
merce act. Second edition. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1922. 
Pp. xii, 789.) 
First edition appeared in 1915. “The new edition follows the original 
outline because the basic elements of the body of law under consideration, 
ork: as seen in 1914, have not been fundamentally altered in the interval.” 
_ Contains some 50 cases for the period 1915-1922. 
heal Innis, H. A. A history of the Canadian Pacific Railway. (London: King. 
1923. Pp. viii, 364. 12s. 6d.) 
i Jones, C. British merchant shipping. (New York: Longmans, Green. 
1922. $3.75.) 
Kinux,S.H.M. Argentine railways. Manual for 1922. Seventh annual 
088 issue. (London: Effingham Wilson. 1922. Pp. 77.) 
Kine, S. P. The railways and the people. (Jacksonville, Fla.: New Eco- 
—_ nomics Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 170.) 
Lez, E. Motor transport and our railroads: a problem of codrdination. 
Welt- (Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Railroad System. 1923. Pp. 15.) 
| Ler, I. L. Railway progress in the United States. (London: Stevens & 
Die Brown. 1922.) 
Pp. Lyrorn, W. H. Codperation versus competition between motor truck and 


railroad transportation. (New York: National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, 866 Madison Ave. Pp. 19.) 
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Munpy, F. W., editor. Mundy’s earning power of railroads. Seven. 
teenth issue. (New York: J. H. Oliphant & Co. 1922. Pp. 442.) 


Paut, R. B. Shipping business methods. A guide for all engaged in the 


offices of shipowners and shipbrokers. (London and New York: Pitman. 
1922. Pp. vii, 96. 3s. 6d.) 


Roserts, G. E. The railroads. An address before the Traffic Club of 
Chicago. (New York: National City Bank. 1923.) 


Russeit, C. E. Railroad melons, rates and wages, a handbook of railroad 
information. (Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co. 1922. Pp. 382. $2.) 


Sax, E. Die Eisenbahnen. Second revised edition. (Berlin: Julius Springer, 
1922. Pp. x, 614. 180 M.) 


Tuayer, H. B. A national telephone service. An address before the 34th 
annual convention of the National Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners, 1922. (New York: American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. 1922. Pp. 23.) 

Tuompson, S. Railway statistics of the United States of America for 
1921. Compared with the official reports for 1919 and recent statistics 
of foreign railways. Nineteenth year. (Chicago: Bureau of Railway 
News and Statistics. 1922. Pp. 143.) ; 


VANDERBLUE, H. B. and Bureess, K. F. Railroads: rates—service— 
management. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. xv, 488. $4.50.) 


Watpen, C. F. Express and parcel post, claims and transportation law. 
Traffic management, standard course of the United Y. M. C. A. Schools. 
(New York: Association Press, 347 Madison Ave. 1922. Pp. v, 167. 
$10.50.) 


Warrietp, S. D. National character of transportation. (Baltimore, 
Md.: National Assoc. of Owners of Railroad Securities. 1922. Pp. 34.) 


Wuirrorp, N. E. History of the barge canal of New York state. Supple- 
ment to the annual report of the state engineer and surveyor for the 
year ended June 30, 1921. (New York: J. B. Lyon Co. 1922. Pp. 
585.) 

Traces the history of the earty canals in New York from 1790 to the 
present time. The volume is abundantly illustrated and represents de- 
tailed study. 


The consolidation of railroads in the United States. Research report no. 
56. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1922. Pp. 
107. $2.) 

Presents a description of the historical development of the consolida- 
tion movement, an outline of the plans of consolidation that have been 
projected, a study of the broad economic factors affecting the success of 
these plans, and an estimate of the possible effects of consolidation. 


The federal valuation of the railroads in the United States: a report sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Railroad Securities of the Investment Banker 
Association of America. (New York: Investment Bankers Assoc. 1922. 
Pp. 38.) 

International and Great Northern Railway. Position of the property under 
the reorganization plan of June 1,1922. (New York: Wood, Struthers & 
Co, 1922. Pp. 19.) 
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Interstate Commerce Commission reports. Vols. 67 and 68. Also, Thirty- 
sirth annual report, December 1, 1922. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 
1922. $2; $1.75; and 50c.) 


A list of references to literature relating to the Union Pacific System. 
(Washington: Library, Bureau of Railway Economics, Homer Bldg. 
1922.) 

Merchant marine. National Chamber’s position—Report of Chamber’s 
Committee. (Washington: Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 1922. 
Pp. 23.) 

Report of the committee appointed by the Secretary of State for India on the 


administration and working of Indian railways. (London: H.M.’s Sta- 
tionery Office. 1921. 1s. 6d.) 


Trade, Commerce, and Commercial Crises 
NEW BOOKS 


Hoste, A., editor. Commercial map of China (Philips). (London: King. 
1923. 55s.) 


Jevpwine, F. J. Studies in empire and trade. (New York: Longmans, 
Green. 1923.) 


Mavrette, F. Les grands marchés des matiéres premiéres. (Paris: Colin. 
1922. Pp. 198. 5 fr.) 


Orrer, K. Die Technik der wirtschaftlichen Verkehrs. (Vienna: Hélder- 
Pichler. 1922. Pp. vii, 304.) 


Purnam, G. E. Supplying Britain’s meat. (London: George G. Harrap 
& Co., Ltd. 1923. Pp. 196.) 

Supplying Britain’s Meat is an attractive summary of meat supply 
and distribution written by the consulting economist of Swift and Com- 
pany, particularly for British readers. The volume is apparently not 
intended to be an exhaustive analysis of either production or distri- 
bution of meat, but merely to give in convenient, readable form the out- 
standing facts. The titles of the first four sections on sources of meat 
supplies, market distribution, development of meat export trade from 
North and South America, and the organization of the American packing 
industry, indicate sufficiently their contents. It is in the last three 
chapters that the purpose of the summary becomes somewhat clearer. 
Chapter 5, dealing with the report of the Federal Trade Commission, 
presents a viewpoint substantially similar to that embodied in the pub- 
lished replies of Swift and other packers to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Chapter 6, The British government and the American packers, 
presents arguments to show that the sensational press reports which fol- 
lowed the action of the Federal Trade Commission did not as a matter 
of fact present the true state of affairs, and that competition exists and 
has existed which would protect the interests of the British consumer in 
securing meat supplies from the United States. The closing chapter 
deals with the economic functions of packers, pointing out that meat 
prices cannot be controlled by any packer or group of packers, showing 
the relationship between meat prices and live-stock prices, and bringing 
out the work of the packers in conserving by-products. 


H. R. Tospan. 
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Rastatt, W. H. Asiatic markets for industrial machinery. U. §. 
of Commerce, Special agents series, no. 215. (Washington: Goy. Prtg. 
Office. 1923. 60c.) 


Sarcent, A. J. Coal in international trade. (London: King. 19292. Pp. 
73.) 


Taytor, E. G. R. The business man’s geography. A compendium of 
general and post-war conditions in respect of overseas produce and over- 
seas markets. (London: King. 1923. 265s.) 


Foreign commerce and navigation of the United States, calendar year 1921. 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
(Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. lviii, 941. $1.78.) 


Official reports of the Ninth National Foreign Trade Convention, held at 
Philadelphia, May, 1922. (Philadelphia: Secretary, Nat. Foreign Trade 
Convention Headquarters. 1922. Pp. xxxii, 621.) 


Selected bibliography of foreign trade 1922. (New York: National For- 
eign Trade Council, India House. 1922.) 


Trade and industry of Finland. (Helsingfors: J. Simelius’s Heirs Prtg. 
Co., Ltd. 1922. Pp. 746.) 


Year book and export register of the Federation of British Industries, 1922. 
Edited by W. S. Barctay and E. A. Nasu. (London: Federation of 
British Industries. 1922. Pp. 454, 339. 25s.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments and the 
Exchanges 


Chain Stores: Their Management and Operation. By Watrer S. 
Haywarp and Percivat Wuire; with chapters by Joun S. Firex 
and H. McInryre. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1922. Pp. 411. $3.50.) 

As a whole the volume contains much valuable material, such as has 
appeared during recent years in trade magazines like Printers’ Ink. 
Occasionally it resorts to sweeping generalities, as in the first chapter, 
on principles of chain store operation, where it states that “a grocery 
store, for example, can operate on a population of ten thousand suc- 
cessfully.” The A. & P. have many successful stores in smaller com- 
- munities. In chapter 8, also, where under the heading “Competition” 
the authors discuss the policy of drug and grocery chains on private 
brands and substitution, and outline the bases of chain store competi- 
tion (such as better displays, better locations, etc.) the statement is 
made, “The quantity discount is the independent’s chief reason for 
being unable to meet chain store prices.” The authors would have 
a hard time proving that. The reviewer believes that it is not true in 
many lines. For instance, any Fifth Avenue department store sells 
many toilet preparations cheaper than the chain drug stores around the 
corner on Forty-second Street. 
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In the second chapter, on the chain store field, chains are classified 
according to (a) geographical extent, (b) policy, (c) organization, 
(d) product sold. Although illuminating, the chapter is not adequate, 
as one of the most important classifications is between manufacturers’ 
chains and independent retailing chains, which are only casually re- 


of ferred to in this section. In this connection, on page 30, the authors 
if say, “The goods manufactured by the chain are sold at lower prices.” 
From the context it would seem they refer to the Winchester Stores. 
al. If so, they are mistaken in their facts. Winchester rifles can frequent- 
aa ly be bought in other stores below list, but never in Winchester stores. 
™ Their discussions are not always exact, as when they say (p. 23), 
nie “Since 1916, the Piggly Wiggly Company has opened 600 stores.” The 
Piggly Wiggly proposition is one of licensing, and the Piggy Wiggly 
es. groups of stores in various sections are independent of each other. 
The location of the chain store is covered in chapter 3. The authors 
rtg, divide chain stores into those which advertise and so can take a side 
street location, and those who do not, so that they require a location 
929 in the retail center. The analysis is good, but among chain store 
n of executives it is customary to classify according to the type of store 
and set up a requirement for each type. In many lines of merchandise, 
chain store executives feel it is better to spend promotion money on 
good locations than on advertising. The miscellaneous problems of 
renting, buying buildings, sub-leasing, etc., are outlined, together with 
the preliminary analysis of the location. 
nS. In a number of other points the field is inadequately covered. The 
— discussion of arrangement and fixtures, chapter 4, is one instance, as 
way the chain store has probably done more to improve retailing in con- 
nection with its development of arrangement fixtures and stock dis- 
s has play systems than in any other way. Chapter 5, on purchasing, 
Ink. covers the general buying policies of the grocery and variety store 
pter, H® chains, but does not touch on the practices of mens’ clothing, or 
ocery B® women’s ready-to-wear and dry-goods chains. The authors are ap- 
; Suc: parently less familiar with “The sales problem,” chapter 7, and are 
com” &® «ting largely as reporters, with the result that they digress into half 
tion truths. For instance, in their description of the Liggett “one cent 
rivate sales” they have got only a part of the real story. If it were possible 
npet- HF to sell two fifty-cent articles regularly for fifty-one cents and make a 
ent IS HM creater profit than by selling one article for fifty cents, one may be 
mn for BM sure that Mr. Liggett would do it all the time rather than only once 
have in six months. 
Tue im Concerning “Pricing and turnover,” chapter 9, the authors have 
See collected both good and bad material, and the result is confusing. They 


accept the definition of mark-up of a factory accountant which is 
at variance with the established definition among retailers. And in 
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discussing profits they say, “Staples are essentially inert. The profit 
comes in selling articles for which the demand is not steady, but can 
be created.” A successful chain-store merchant knows that his profits 
come from staples, and that they are not inert. Chapter 10, on expenses 
and profits, although interesting, contains some errors, as in chart 
19 (p. 155), entitled “Percentage of profit required on gross,” 
It gives department stores 4 per cent, the lowest of all, and grocery 
stores 15 per cent, the highest. In reality, grocery stores can operate 
on a much lower gross profit than department stores. Probably the 
department store figure is one of net profit on each dollar of sales, 
whereas the 15 per cent for groceries is probably the gross profit or 
mark-up. 

Advertising is covered in chapter 11, apparently from the stand- 
point of one who thinks all retailers should advertise. Chain stores 
which handle staple, convenience merchandise, generally make their 
whole store an advertisement by locating at the crossroads of traffic. 
They spend their advertising appropriation for the extra cost of their 
location. Sufficient is the history of the growth of chain stores during 
the past few years to prove the soundness of their advertising (or non- 
advertising) policy up to the present. The future may require in 
addition a newspaper campaign; or choice locations may fetch prohi- 
bitive prices. But that is the future; not the past, or even the 
present. 

Organization, training men for promotion, maintaining morale, and 
the store manager (chapters 12 to 15) are covered satisfactorily 
in brief compass. The next three chapters are by John S. Fleek, who 
is apparently connected with a grocery chain, and give in detail the 
record system for grocery warehousing and purchasing, and pricing 
system and pricing records for a grocery chain. Sound advice is 
offered on the financing of a chain store (chapter 19), and the suc- 
ceeding chapter on insurance, by Mr. MacIntyre, is concise although 
somewhat of a propagandist nature. The last six chapters review the 
whole subject, each chapter being a résumé for a single type of chain, 
such as drug chains, grocery chains, etc. The main faults of the book 
are those of editing. ‘To the experienced store man they will be cor- 
fusing and annoying, and to the reader without such a background, 
misleading. It may be hoped that the authors will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to revise the book, for it contains much good material never 
before collected in book form. 

Joun B. Swinney. 
The Organization of Modern Business. By Wii11am R. Basset. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Company. 1921. Pp. 271. $2.00.) 

The broad theme of Mr. Basset’s book may be said to be a plea for 

“business building as opposed to business curing” (p. 252)—based on 
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the conception that business service is the only firm foundation for 
business success—and, secondarily, a demonstration of the indis- 
pensable part of the industrial engineer in preparing business to serve 
economically and profitably. That the author has too much good- 
humor and good sense to register a negative complaint with respect to 
the existing situation, but quite logically first sets about understanding 
the executive point of view, and then impersonally and frankly, with- 
out a trace of impatience, endeavors to show the executive where his 
true interests lie, is a good indication of Mr. Basset’s own constructive 
outlook upon business. His viewpoint with respect to the engineer’s 
relations with the business executive is candid, but at the same time 
understanding and constructive. 

Experience has demonstrated to the author’s own satisfaction that 
what “we loosely call business is an economic process, and whether we 
know it or not is permanently successful in the degree that it serves 


and- 


ores 


on society” ; and it has been his purpose “to do something towards making 
their the larger demonstration” that this concept of business is practical 
ring and that opportunism is not only “very unsatisfactory to the in- 


dustrial engineer” but in the long run unsatisfactory to the manage- 
ment itself. 

From the standpoint of clear presentation of this “larger demon- 
stration,” however, it is to be regretted that the author has thought 
it necessary to defend at great length the existing social order as the 
best environment which man has so far been able to create for true 
business service. Such a defence not only appears wholly unnecessary 
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who (@ but drags in a rambling, social-economic discussion, which, in the re- 
the Yiewer’s opinion, befogs the very important and well-handled central 
ricing theme. This is no criticism of the writer’s position with respect to 


the social-economic problems raised. Mr. Basset’s summary of these 
problems is human, refreshing and constructively progressive, but it is 
difficult to talk successfully about two subjects at once, and the treatise 
loses in conciseness more than it gains in background. 

One result of this dual theme is the exceeding difficulty of condensing 
the author’s so-called “eleven principles of sound continuing business.” 
He argues, however, in favor of a highly organized internal control of 
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round,  USiness. The work of the industrial engineer in planning and co- 
sppor- ordinating, in seeing to it that highly specialized tools and highly 
“never pSPecialized plants, etc., are properly adapted to the business, in advice 


with respect to an organization which will insure smooth operating 


sey. [gY'thout destroying initiative, is clearly implied. 


5 ASSET. A well-developed argument supports the idea that, while no one 
32.00.) business unit can do very much to affect the laws of supply and demand, 
Jea for business collectively organized for service and the securing of profits 
seed of through the most economical performance of that service, rather than 
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upon speculation, would tend greatly to stabilize general business cop- 
ditions and to reduce the cycles in business which we have come to 
take for granted. It is the author’s contention that “supply never 
exceeds demand...... It is not the demand that ceases; it is that the 
supply has gotten too high-priced for the demand.” That is, by 
business control based on knowledge of external conditions as well as 
internal, it is possible gradually to adapt a business unit to the external 
conditions which affect it with a minimum of disturbance, and in some 
cases even, in a sense, to control external conditions through a contro] 
of the sources of supply of raw materials and an internal control of 
operating which will reduce cost of production to a point where sales 
can be stimulated, even when sales resistance is high. 

The author enters into an explanation of many forms of combina- 
tion, citing the case of the United States Steel Corporation as an 
example of a single operating unit; the General Motors Company, in 
which many of the individual units are competitive and the benefits of 
whose union come chiefly from financial and engineering-management 
centralization; the Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation, a merger of 
five non-competing companies complementary in character—the con- 
bination giving financial strength and full utilization of by-products; 
and finally the trade association possible for the smaller business units. 

Despite its loose organization, the book is stimulating and empha- 
sizes a phase of business building too little understood at this time. 

ARTHUR ANDERSEN. 
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~ CastenHoLZ, W. Cost accounting procedure. (Chicago: LaSalle Ex- 
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itrol Diagrams and charts are used very effectively in visualizing cost 
al of accounting procedure. These forms are complete in detail but are 
sales arranged so that they can be easily followed. The text material of the 
book is written in a simple and straight-forward manner. Factory cost 
— comprises the bulk although there is one lengthy chapter devoted to 
marketing and selling expenses. 
7- Manufacturing cost is divided in the conventional manner into material, 
y, m labor, and overhead. Material is issued from stores at a price which 
ts of includes freight charges and other expenses of handling it in the store- 
ment room. The method of establishing this overhead rate for material is 
er of carefully explained. Important chapters dealing with other matters 
7 than prime costs and manufacturing expense include the topics: general 
wil ledger control, interest on plant investment, process and departmental 
ucts ; costs, foundry cost accounting, operation of a cost department, and in- 
units. 


stalling a cost system. 

For those who are looking for a clear exposition of the general princi- 
ples and methods of the subject this book will prove very satisfactory. 
Concerning some of the more difficult aspects, such as determining costs 
of by-products, and distributing overhead in dull times much more 
might be done. 
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McKinsey, J. O. Budgetary control. (New York: Ronald Press Co. 
1922. Pp. viii, 474. $4.25.) 

One of the foremost characteristics of modern business has been the 
development of general principles upon which all business may be con- 
ducted, and the application of these principles to the needs of the indi- 
vidual enterprise. A beneficial result has been the attempt—successful 
in many cases—to coérdinate the primary business functions, and to deal 
with each in its relation to the business as a whole. 

A comprehensive and detailed exposition of a method of accomplish- 
ing this coérdination of functions is the purpose of Budgetary Control. 
As a logical approach to the subject the author first discusses the mean- 
ing of budgetary control; this is followed by an interesting discussion of 
the interdependence and interrelation of business activities and of the 
need for a balancing or coérdinating of them. Business, broadly speak- 
ing, has only three major functions—that of selling, of producing or manu- 
facturing, and of financing. These major functions are (or should be) 
served by the two great tools of management, namely, accounting and 
statistics; budgetary control is a combination of accounting and sta- 
tistics. 

The adoption of a comprehensive program having been decided upon, 
the organization that is needed to prepare the budget and to establish 
through its use a control over performance is next presented. Pro- 
fessor McKinsey then discusses the installation of budgetary control 
and its effect upon the major business functions. The greater portion 
of the volume relates to this discussion and some seventeen chapters 
are devoted to the various budgets, subdivided for the selling function 
as between sales, selling expense, and advertising; for manufacturing 
into the production budget, the materials budget, the labor budget, the 
manufacturing expense budget, and the purchases budget; and with 
chapters on the general expense and on the financial budgets. With 
reference to the labor budget a special chapter is included on the wel- 
fare expense budget. 

Administrative control, in the words of the author, necessitates the 
use of estimates; the preparation and use of the estimated balance sheet 
and statement of profit and loss are explained as the means of presenting 
the anticipated results of the budget period. Final chapters on adminis- 
trative reports, on the advantages and limitations of budgetary control, 
and on the possibilities of budgetary control for non-commercial enter- 
prises produce a well-rounded and thoroughly usable manual of procedure. 

Professor McKinsey has not only covered the field of budgetary con- 
trol for a commercial enterprise, but, in the opinion of the reviewer, he 
has done it with remarkable clearness; in simple language he has pre- 
sented the principles that control a most difficult and elusive phase of 
business management—the codrdination or balancing of the functional 
activities of a business enterprise. Budgetary Control is the first ex- 
haustive treatise on commercial or business budgets and opens up to the 
younger generation of accountants an increasingly interesting and im- 
portant field of business service. 

J. Huen Jackson. 


McKinsey, J. O. Financial management, an outline of its principles and 
problems. Two vols. (Chicago: American School. 1922.) 
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Mackintosu, C. H. Creative selling: making and keeping customer, 
(New York: Appleton. 1923. Pp. xiv, 188. $1.50.) 
“The object of this book by a former international president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the World, is to organize, simply and 
clearly, the method that must be employed in developing the quality of 
mind needed for the worth-while work of our times. Im this age the 
question is one of selling—whether of products or ideas.” 


Morean, C. S. Regulation and the management of public utilities. Hart, 
Schaffner and Marx prize essay in economics. (Boston: Honghton 
Mifflin. 1923. $2.50.) 


New.ove, G. H. C. P. A. accounting: theory, questions and problems, 
Vol. III. (New York: Associated Press. 1922.) 


2 


——————. Cost accounts. Preliminary edition. (Washington: White 
Press Co. 1922. Pp. 124.) 


Solutions to “Cost Accounts.” (Washington: White Press 
Co. Pp. 34.) 


Nicuoxs, F. G. Elementary bookkeeping exercises for class drill. (New 
York: American Book Co. 1922. Pp. iv, 156.) 


Page, W. H., editor. The Ohio uniform acts, negotiable instruments, sales, 
warehouse receipts, taken from the Revised Compact Edition of the 
General Code of Ohio. Printed for the John Marshall School of Law of 
Cleveland. (Cincinnati, O.: W.H. Anderson Co. 1922.) 


Porosky, M. Practical factory administration. (New York: McGravw- 
Hill. 1928. Pp. ix, 244. $2.50.) 


Pruppen, R. F. Bank credit investigator. (New York: Bankers Pub. Co. 
1922. Pp. 192. $1.50.) 
Discusses the development and organization of the bank credit depart- 
ment, agency reports, statement analysis, and interviewing commercial | 
paper brokers, bankers, and trade houses. 


Racianp, R. E. California business laws and forms, property rights, legal 
and commercial forms, glossary of legal and commercial terms in common 
use, condensed motor vehicle laws. New enlarged and revised edition. 
(Oakland, Cal.: A. V. Lake & Co. 1922. Pp. 87.) 


Reap, J. B. The law of sales. (New York: Appleton. 1923. Pp. xviii, 
229. $2.) 
The author is assistant professor of business administration in the 
University of Wisconsin. The volume is the outgrowth of the result of 
teaching this subject to adults through correspondence study. 


Reep, W. B. Bituminous coal mine accounting. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company. 1922. Pp. ix, 221. $3.00.) 
What has been accomplished in establishing a uniform cost finding 
system for the bituminous coal mining industry is the main theme of the 
author. The opening chapter describes the results of the Federal Trade 
Commission’s cost studies and reproduces the various coal report blanks 
used in this work. Successive chapters deal with mine tonnage record, 
the day labor record, and data concerning yardage and dead work. Daily 
cost sheets, accounting for supplies, power house fuel, royalties, and 
depletion of mineral are then briefly discussed. The treatment of 
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amortization of leasehold values and depreciation is good, and is made 


mers. 

: especially helpful by the use of selected tables. Other matters presented 
f the include general operating expenses, sales statistics, the store department, 
r and the use of a voucher system, and the balance sheet accounts. Whereas 


many of the topics are not treated very fully this is to be expected in a 
subject that is new and hitherto lacking any appreciable degree of 
uniformity of practice. Cost accounting for soft coal mines is now 
generally conceded as being essential and the author has done well in 
preparing one of the first contributions in this field. 

M. J. Suverve. 


Riccs, H. E. Depreciation of public utility properties, and its relation 


to fair value and changes in the level of prices. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1922. Pp. ix, 211.) 


Rosey, L. W. Real estate and conveyance in Pennsylvania, with forms, 
and decisions to date. (Philadelphia: G. T. Bisel Co. 1922. Pp. xv, 
708.) 


ResentHaL, M.S. Technical procedure in exporting and importing. (New 


(New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. vii, 312.) 

Written to cover a specific field in exporting and importing, the actual 
sales, handling of export and import shipments, the combination of complete- 
if the ness and conciseness in the presentation of the content makes this book 


a substantial addition to the literature on this subject. In its amplitude 
and clearness of illustration and its careful indexing it should serve well 
as a handbook for the layman or a textbook for the student. It makes no 
attempt to discuss selling or merchandising problems but presents many 
examples of specific practice and actual forms employed in export ship- 
ment, customs procedure, packing for export, marine insurance, and 
financing of export and import shipments. 

epart- 
nercial 


W. E. F. 


Rugce, J. H. and Granam, W. B., compilers. Trade mark laws of the 
world; from the library and records of William Wallace White. (New 
York: Trade Mark Law Pub. Co., 233 Broadway. 1922. Pp. xi, 1007. 
$15.) 


Satape, R. F. Sales suggestions for paper box manufacturers; a practical 
book, designed particularly for the purpose of offering suggestions to 
paper box manufacturers for promoting new business. (Lafayette, Ind.: 
Shears Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 149.) 


Scuutz, A.K. Bank bookkeeping. (New York: American Inst. of Bank- 
ing. 1922. Pp. 189.) 
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Graw Scort, F.L. Autosuggestion and salesmanship ; or, imagination in business. 
(New York: Am. Lib. Service. 1923. Pp. 150. $1.50.) 

oe Simons, A. M. Production management; control of men, material and 

Trade machines. Two vols. (Chicago: American School. 1922.) 

blanks MBSxinner, T. The stock exchange year-book for 1922. 48th year of pub- 

—_ lication. (London: Thomas Skinner & Co. Pp. 2868. 50s.) 

s, - Smirn, W.A. The organization of a small business. (New York: Pitman. 


1922, Pp. 119. 885¢.) 
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Spencer, W. H. Law and business. Three vols. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1921 and 1922. Pp. xviii, 611; xviii, 670; xviii, 653, 
$4.50 each.) 

According to the publishers’ announcement the material of these thre 
volumes has been fitted into a coherent program of business education, 
consisting of five functional courses preceded by an introductory or scope 
course, to which the first volume is devoted. The second and thir 
volumes are worked out in terms of the various relations or functions 
which are typically characteristic of all forms of business. Each cag 
or unit of material is followed by a series of problems or questions, 
Volume I is an introduction; volume II deals with law of the market and 
law of finance; volune III, with law of risk bearing, law and labor, lay 
and the forms of the business unit. 


Stearns, A. A. The law of suretyship, covering personal suretyship, com- 
mercial guaranties, suretyship as related to bonds to secure private obliga- 
tions, official and judicial bonds, surety companies. Third edition. (Cin- 
cinnati, O.: W. H. Anderson Co. 1922. Pp. xiv, 722.) 


Srocxper, A. H. Business ownership organization. (New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1922. Pp. xvii, 612.) 
This covers an old field and yet fills a great need in the teaching 
of corporations and combinations. Beginning with a well-written and 
accurate, though brief, discussion of the economic and legal background 
of modern business, Mr. Stockder proceeds to a detailed study of the 
various forms of business. His treatment of the partnership, the busi- 
ness trust, and the corporation is clear and comprehensive, with sufficient 
attention to the details of ownership organization to give the student a 
real picture of the workings of a business unit. 
In discussing business combinations, he gives an accurate and unbiased 
explanation of their growth, deals concisely with the various forms of 
combination, and by means of diagrams and charts representing important 
American companies brings out clearly the principles of control. Fol- 
lowing the chapters on combinations, he gives a fair and discerning cri- 
ticism of the American system of business control, analyzes the legal 
measures already developed for the regulation of big business and offers 
a few pages of suggestion for our future policy. At the end of the book, 
there is a well-selected group of business forms and documents. 
Fioyp E. Armstrone. 


Towntey, W. C. Commercial law for high schools, business colleges and 
business men. (New York: H. Holt & Co. 1922. Pp. xx, 265.) 


VarpaMaNn, B. R., editor. Business efficiency. Vol. IV. (Chicago: Lin- 
coln Inst. 1922. Pp. x, 305.) 


Wueeter, C.C. The marketing of mill feeds. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
bull. no. 1124. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1923. 5c.) 


Analysis of financial statements of Nebraska general stores. By the 
Committee on Business Research. Nebraska studies in business, bull. 
no. 8. (Lincoln, Neb.: Extension Div., Univ. of Nebraska. 1923. Pp. 
20. 50c.) 


Automotive markets and how to reach them. (Chicago: Reuben H. Don- 
nelley Corp., 652 South State St. 1928. Pp. 82.) 
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niv. of Locating the factory. (Bethlehem, Pa.: Lehigh and New England Railroad 
( Co., Traffic Dept. 1922. Pp. 39.) 


i, 653, 
Marketing farm products. Circular no. 130. (Lexington, Ky.: Univ. of 
e three Kentucky, College of Agri., Extension Div. 1922. Pp. 27.) 
=~ Production costs in the manufacture of phonograph records, by E. J. 
1 thind BorTon ; Cost problems in the wrought iron industry, by C. G. Jensen; 
- Prices, profits, and production, by A. F. Srock and M. B. Gorpon; 
or Cost accounting for cranes and hoists, by P. E. Srorensur; Cost account- 
on ome ing in the tool steel industry, by J. J. Keere; Cigar manufacturing costs, 
-ations by A. H. Berman; War-time depreciation in open hearth steel plants 
bet and and rolling mills, by J. I. Ropate. Official publications, Dec. 15, 1922; 
or, law Jan. 2 and 15, Feb. 1 and 15, March 1 and 15, 1923. (New York: 
National Association of Cost Accountants, Bush Terminal Bldg., 130 
D, com- West 42nd St. 25c each.) 
obliga- Patents: law and practice. Second edition. (New York: Richards and 
 (Cin- Geiser. 1922.) 
Practical ways to cut costs, by the readers of Factory, The Magazine of 
Henry Management, who out of their experiences, have contributed these 162 
ite ideas to the common fund. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1922.) 
en and Railway accounting procedure. 1922 edition. (Washington: Railway Ac- 
ground counting Officers Assoc., 1116 Woodward Bldg. $1.) 
of the 
e busi- Capital and Capitalistic Organization 
ifficient 
NEW BOOKS 
Farrett, H. The Sherman law: an anchor—to yesterday; a plea for its 
nbiased modernization in the interest of “self-government in business”; with 
rms of particular reference to trade associations. Commercial library, no. 9. 
-— (New York: N. Y. Commercial, 38 Park Row. 1922. Pp. 56. 25c.) 
ng sr Hamitton, B., editor. The Michigan corporation code, including commen- 
e legal taries and annotations together with corporation forms. Third edition. 
b offen (Detroit: F. S. Drake. 1922. Pp. xxxi, 759.) 
e book, Jones, F. D. Trade association activities and the law: a discussion of 
the legal and economic aspects of collective action through trade organ- 
ONG. izations. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1922. Pp. xii, 360. 
yes and $3.) 
) Mr. Jones has made in this discussion a timely contribution in a field 
which presents much that is perplexing to both economists and business 
o: Lin- men. That collective action of business men for some purposes is eco- 
nomical, desirable, and eminently proper has not been questioned. How- 
culture, ever, during the past few years many trade associations have emerged from 
a state of innocuous desuetude into active bodies performing or attempting 
By the to perform functions of vital concern to members and to the industries. 
og bull As a consequence, the uncertain state of our laws regarding association 
" Pp. action has become a matter of concern—well illustrated by the inter- 


change of correspondence which recently took place between the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Attorney General. The results of the study 

[. Don- of trade associations subsequently undertaken by the Department of Com- 
merce will undoubtedly appear in the near future. 
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To his interpretation of the present situation Mr. Jones has 
abundant experience as a lawyer and a willingness to gather the facts Th 
concerning trade association activities. The bulk of the volume is de- : 
voted to a series of careful discussions of particular trade association 
activities, such as the dissemination of business facts, study of cost and 
accounting systems, standardization, industrial research, labor relations 
codperative advertising, traffic management, commercial arbitration, for. 
eign trade, and government relations, as well as certain protective and 
miscellaneous activities. The treatment of trade association functions 
is introduced by chapters upon the rules of competition and the purposes 
of the laws regulating competition and is concluded by a recital of the 


collective activities prohibited by law. While Mr. Jones stresses, of T 
course, the legal aspects of trade association activities, he has collected a on 
very large amount of information which will be of general interest. natt 

H. R. Tospat. five 


Passow, R. Die Aktiengesellschaft. Second, revised and enlarged edition. part 
(Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. xiv, 579.) 
Rees, J. M. Trusts in British industry, 1914-1921. A study of recent firm 
developments in business organization. (London: P. S. King & Son. Chic 
1922. Pp. vi, 269.) 


The tendency toward combination so conspicuously exemplified in the on 
German and American trust movements of the 80’s seemed to pass Eng- work 
land by. Moreover, the formation and development of numerous combina- syst 
tions beginning in the late 90’s did not suffice to place the combination and 
movement in England upon a basis comparable in importance and results T 
with that which had taken place in the United States. However, the deve 
war quickened trust development, so that the author, Mr. Rees, is now wage 


satisfied that trade associations and combines are rapidly increasing 
and that “British trade at present (in the autumn of 1921) is under the these 


paramount control of large combines governed and directed by the large treat 
money and banking trusts whose power over public deposits, over drafts of th 
and loans is so great as to give them in all cases control of the levers that discl 
set trade in motion” (p. 245). These conclusions are reached after a of th 


brief study of historical precedent of other countries and a more detailed 
study of combinations in various groups of important British industries, conti 
the latter taking up the larger part of the volume. The material used cases 


is largely drawn from the various government reports issued under the body 
authority of the Standing Committee on Trusts. In line with Mr. Ree’s varic 
conclusions as to the extent of development are his recommended remedies; 1919 


first, state ownership of primary industrial enterprises of power, that is, 
coal, electricity, and oil, and all forms of transport; nationalization of T 
banking is also said to be essential. Once these steps are taken, Mr. stanc 
Rees feels that any particular trust could be effectively dealt with. The objec 
second remedy is that of increased publicity. While many will disagree the b 
with Mr. Rees’s recommendations and conclusions, there can be no doubt 
that he has performed a service in analyzing the new material available 
and showing the extent of trust development in England since the begin- , 
ning of the war. a jus 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 


The Clothing Workers of Chicago 1910-1920. Prepared by the Re- 
search Department of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, under 
the direction of Lzo assisted by ELteanor Mack, H. K. 
Herwitz and Paut Wanpver. Published by the Chicago Joint 
Board of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, and presented to 
the delegates of the fifth Convention of the A. C. W. in Chicago, 
May 1922. (Chicago: A. C. W., 31 Union Sq. 1922. Pp. 
424.) 

The volume under review is a noteworthy addition to the literature 

on trade unionism and industrial relations. After describing the 

nature and development of the Chicago Joint Board in the first chapter, 
five chapters are devoted to the growth of the organization. In this 
part the conditions which led to the strike of 1910 are summarized, 
and the steps taken in developing the agreement system, first with the 


nt firm of Hart Schaffner and Marx, and then extended in 1919 to the 
m. Chicago market, are traced with ample detail to portray the real 
character of the problems involved in the clothing trade from the 
he workers’ point of view. The essential provisions of the arbitrational 
“dl system negotiated between the union and the employers are given 
on and the reasons for the provisions explained. 
Its The second part is devoted to wages and hours. The two chapters 
the devoted to these subjects show the effect of the agreement system on 
a wages and hours, as well as the principles used in the arbitration on 
~ these subjects during the period covered by the volume. Part three 
rge treats of government in industry. Here in six chapters the effect 
ifts of the agreement system on the powers of management, discipline, and 
hat discharge, working conditions, adjustment of wages, and the operation 
Ta 


of the preferential principle are described in detail. Finally the volume 
contains two brief appendices, one giving citations to the individual 
cases arising under the impartial machinery and referred to in the 
body of the text, and the other to the comparison of the earnings of 
various classes of full-time employees under the agreements of 1911 and 
1919. 

The volume shows in its preparation skilful and intelligent under- 
standing not only of the industrial relations problem but also of the 
objectives of the workers in this industry. As he progresses through 
the book, the reader is impressed by a pride of accomplishment. There 
is never any question as to where the credit for the improvements in this 
industry belongs. The transformations that have taken place warrant 
a justifiable pride on the part of the union for its participation not 
only in the improvement of conditions for the workers, but also in the 
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construction of one of the most effective systems of dealing with jn- 
dustrial relations that has been developed in this country. 

This enthusiasm for the beneficent effects of the union has led to 
some conflicting statements of the following character: On page 104 
we are told that the strike of 1915 “was called off”’—“It was not lost.” 
Then on page 109, referring to the same strike, we are told that “the 
failure of this strike was followed in 1916 by a strike of cutters.” 
From the context in each case, the impression is left that the failure of 
the strike was apparent and the real effect was to stimulate organiza- 
tion as a preparation for the greater success to follow. There are 
many references of this character in the volume, which can be accounted 
for by the desire to give credit when credit is due, and to this extent 
the volume falls short of a purely scientific treatment of the subject. 

To those interested in the experiments in industrial relations the 
important portions of the book are found in part III. Here the effect 
of the agreement system on the operations of the industry are shown 
and ample illustrative material taken from concrete cases is furnished. 
The two most important sections of this part deal with the “Powers 
of management,” and “Discipline and discharge.” The effect of 
collective bargaining is definitely to limit the powers exercised by man- 
agement. The great bone of contention between employers and unions 
in most cases has been over the relative powers to be exercised by each. 
Most trade unions mean by collective bargaining a recognition of 
union officials as the representatives of labor, and the adjustment of 
differences by negotiations between management and union officers. 
Failure to agree in this situation means a strike. But in the agree 
ment system in the clothing industry, the resolving of differences is left 
to the impartial machinery, which is mutually supported by the union 
and employers. Case after case is cited showing how far the union 
has gone in demanding and securing recognition of this principle of 
collective action. The principle has been applied not only to inter- 
pretation of the agreement, but to matters of efficiency and discipline. 

No doubt many of the employers in reading this book have smiled 
at the claim of discipline exercised by the union over its members in the 
direction of greater efficiency. For the union to challenge manage- 
-ment’s right to maintain discipline is to strike at a vulnerable point 
in the employer’s thought. He has his eye on cost and output, while 
the employee is interested in wages and continuity of employment. 
Harmony of interests do not always exist between the two at this point. 
To turn discipline over to the impartial machinery is likely to impress 
the employer as a step in the direction of inefficiency. His methods 
have been more direct and immediate than are possible under the system 


of negotiation. 
However, as an experiment in industrial relations, this plan is signifi- 
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cant. The union has successfully maintained its claims for the ad- 
justment of many questions of discipline through the impartial ma- 
chinery. Through this system of adjustment group responsibility 
for efficiency and discipline is asserted. While the plan may often test 
the patience of employers, to the student of the subject the declarations 
of the union are significant. The position of the union on this subject 
is expressed in this volume as follows: “Similarly, the union, as spokes- 
man for the workers, accepts certain obligations toward the employer 


- a the rights of the employer are those of management. They 
re bear chiefly on the control of production and the operation of the 
ed factory. They are not absolute rights, but are to be exercised with 
nt reasonable restraint, and with due regard to the rights of the workers 
affected. As such, the union acknowledges the employer’s rights and 
he thereby accepts the responsibility for upholding them, even against its 
act own individual members, if necessary. Concretely, the union under- 
wn takes to see to it that, so far, at least, as the matter rests with the 
ed. workers, there shall be no unnecessary interruption or interference 
ers. @ with production and no unwarranted disorder in the shop. The author- 
of J ity of the management over the workers is to be upheld so long and so 
an- far as it is exercised in accordance with the agreement, or the custom 
ons MB of the market” (page 256-7). The initiative in maintaining shop 
ich. HB discipline still rests with the employer, and the function of the union 
of Bis that of backing up the employer and the impartial machinery in the 
Of BP enforcement of the employer’s rights under the agreement. While this 
ers. Hi plan may seem unsatisfactory to employers, the fact that the union 
ree @has put itself on record in favor of supporting the employer in main- 
left [taining efficiency and discipline, so long as these rights are maintained 
ion FF through the impartial machinery, is a significant point in industrial 
rclations. Few unions, operating under an agreement system, have 
e Of BB pone so far in assuming group responsibility for efficiency. The dec- 
iter- Blaration on this point should strengthen the employers before the 
line. (impartial machinery in maintaining discipline and efficiency. 
niled F. S. 
1 the Northwestern University. 
4 History of Trade Unionism in the United States. By Srtic PertMan. 
shile The Macmillan Company. 1922. Pp. viii, 313. 
00. 
se Ever since the appearance of the History of Labour in the United 
press ‘tates by Commons and associates, in 1918, we have been waiting for 
sods pom’ one of that group to present the results of their collective study 
stem n briefer compass and more flowing style. The performance of this 


ervice accounts for the first half of Professor Perlman’s book. In the 
econd half he carries the story down to date from 1897, where the 
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History of Labour left it, and tops it off with four chapters of general 
interpretation. 

This is a history of the American labor movement in general, not a 
study of the development of trade union structure, internal government 
and regulatory policies. The emphasis is on general tendencies and the 
general conditions which produced them. It represents a difficult task 
well done. Some may prefer a different distribution of emphasis or 
offer other interpretations here and there, but Professor Perlman’s 
book is a distinct advance over anything of its kind hitherto available. 

It may seem ungracious to single out for adverse criticism specific 
statements in a work of this general nature. There are two assertions, 
however, that I am unwilling to pass over without comment. The author 
states (on page 142) that “the era of trade agreements really dates 
from the national system established in the stove foundry industry in 
1891.” He qualifies this by references to earlier local agreements 
and to the national agreement in the iron and steel industry, but 
dismisses the latter on the ground that “that trade was too exception- 
ally strong to be typical.” In view of the fact that in addition to the 
iron and steel workers, the three national unions in the glass trades— 
the Flint Glass Workers, the Bottle Blowers, and the Window Glass 
Workers—had been making district or national trade agreements for 
years before 1891, it would seem fairer to regard the stove molders’ 
agreement as the culmination of the earlier period of development of 
this kind of bargaining rather than the beginning of an era. It logi- 
cally belongs with the period before 1893, rather than with the period 
of development which opens in 1897 or 1898. 

The author refers (page 259) to the “repeated endorsement by the 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor” of the “Plumb Plan 
for nationalization of railways.” I have no quarrel with his appraisal 
of the action of the Federation. It is misleading, however, to say that 
the Federation endorsed the Plumb plan. No convention of the Federa- 
tion has specifically endorsed the Plumb plan. The 1920 convention 
adopted a resolution favoring “government ownership and democratic 
operation” of the systems of transportation, but the Report of the 
Proceedings of that convention shows that it was made clear before the 
vote was taken that the resolution did not carry with it an endorse- 
ment of the Plumb plan. A similar resolution was adopted by the 

1921 convention of the Federation but, so far as the Report of the 
convention shows, the Plumb plan was not mentioned either in the 
resolution or in the debate which preceded its adoption. 
D. A. McCase. 


Princeton University. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Avams, W. W. Quarry accidents in the United States during the calendar 
year 1921. U. S. Dept. of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical 
paper 329. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 1922. Pp. 90. 10c.) 


Atcock, G. W. Fifty years of railway trade unionism. (London: Co- 
operative Prtg. Soc. 1922. Pp. xvi, 631.) 


Beman, L. T., editor. Selected articles on the closed shop. Second edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1922. Pp. 
Ixxi, 282. $2.) 

This second edition of a book first appearing in 1921 seems called for, 
as the editor states in his preface, by the rather active campaign against 
the closed shop which has been made during the depression. Its value 
to the economist is chiefly as a by-product of its usefulness to debaters. 
Whatever pedagogical doubts we may have as to placing so much pre- 
digested material in tabloid form before college youth, we must admit that 
the job is well done. The briefs which, occupy some twenty pages are 
quite detailed and logical; and the bibliography shows an omniscience and 
up-to-dateness that could only be expected from the publishers of the 
Readers’ Guide and other library aids. 

The new material appended occupies eighty pages and is classified 
into “general,” “affirmative,” and “negative” in the same manner as the 
first portion. Aside from a very helpful contribution to the discussion 
of terminology from Paul Studensky (New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce), and one or two other selections, the controversy in this 
new part is centered, with some perhaps unavoidable repetition, upon 
the declarations made by the churches, both Catholic and Protestant, 
against the “open shop campaign.” Noel Sargent for the Manufacturers’ 
Association presents an argument on the high cost of the closed shop; 
and Henry H. Lewis, in reply to the church declarations aforesaid, 
declares that instead of being a “conspiracy” on the part of a few large 
employers, the open shop campaign represents the candidly expressed 
views of all representative employers’ associations and many chambers 
of commerce. 

W. B. 

Bienenstock, E. A. Proposed federal minimum wage law. (Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Author, President of Milwaukee Tank Works. 1922. Pp. 11.) 

“Unsponsored by any political or class group, this neutral proposal 
is offered as one in which all may unite for mutual benefit.” 


Braun, K. Die Koncentrazion der Berufsvereine der deutschen Arbeit- 
geber und Arbeitnehmer und ihre rechtliche Bedeutung. (Berlin: Julius 
Springer. 1922. Pp. vii, 118.) 

Braver, T. Lohnpolitik in der Nachkriegszeit. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. 
Pp. vii, 202.) 

Carper, J. _Capital’s duty to the wage-earner. A manual of principles 
and practice on handling the human factors in industry. (New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1923. Pp. xii, 326. $2.25.) 


CarRo., M. R. Labor and politics: the attitude of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor toward legislation and politics. Hart, Schaffner & Marx 


= “i no. 33. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1923. Pp. xix, 
2. 
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Davis, J. J. The iron puddler. (Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill Co, 
1922. Pp. 276.) 


Francois-Poncet, A. and Mireaux, E. La France et des huit heures. 
(Paris: M. Riviéres. 1922. Pp. 268. 7 fr.) 


FrankFrurter, F. District of Columbia minimum wage cases; the Child- 
ren’s Hospital of the District of Columbia, a corporation, appellant, ys, 
Jesse C. Adkins and others constituting the Minimum Wage Board; W. 4. 
Lyons, appellant, vs. Jesse C. Adkins; brief for appellees. (New York: 
National Consumers’ League. 1922. Pp. 453.) 


Hoimes, C. L. Wages of farm labor. Technical bull. 4. (St. Paul, 
Minn.: Univ. of Minnesota, Agri. Exp. Sta., Univ. Farm. 1922. Pp. 65.) 


Horn, D. The reconstruction of society via labor confederation. (Detroit, 
Mich.: Author. 1923. Pp. 25.) 
Written by a factory worker. “It attempts the impartial suggestion 
of a project of reorganizing society through the medium of ‘one big union’ 
of the workers of the world.” 


Huearins, W. L. Labor and democracy. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp. 213.) 

Presiding Judge Huggins of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
is also the author of The Kansas Industrial Act. In this little book he 
presents a somewhat diffuse account of the history of the act ands 
defense of its underlying ideas. He asserts Kansas to be the first among 
all the governments in the world to adjudicate industrial disputes. He 
refers frequently to ‘principles’ on which such disputes are to be adjudi- 
cated, but under that title gives us descriptions of procedure only. The 
assertion that these principles may be derived in part from the common 
law and the decisions of courts of last resort will not satisfy the economist. 
An appendix contains the act in full and opinions of the court in cases 
which appeared before it. The book is of value to the student of labor 
problems, because of these materials and for the light it sheds on the 


mental background of the author. 
G. A. K. 


Jounsen, J. E., compiler. Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. The 
reference shelf, vol. I, no. 4. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1922. 
Pp. 71. 75c.) 


Lazarv, M. Compulsory labour service in Bulgaria. Studies and reports, 
series B, no. 12. (Geneva: Intern. Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 158.) 


. La question du chémage. Lecture read before the Comité 
National d’Etudes Sociales et Politiques, January, 1922. (Paris: Comite 
National d’Etudes. 1922. Pp. 32.) 


Lersroox, O. Geschichte, Organization und Aufgaben der Arbeitgeberver- 
bande. (Berlin: Otto Elsner. 1922. Pp. xii, 140.) 

Lyneu, J. Business methods and accountancy in trade unions. (London: 
King. 1923. 12s. 6d.) 

Macassey, L. Labour policy, false and true. A study in economic history 
and industrial economics. (London: T. Butterworth, 15 Bedford St. 
1922. Pp. 320. 7s. 6d.) 
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Manevy, R. La défense des huit heures. Preface by L. Jounaux. (Paris: 
Le Peuple. 1922. Pp. 52. 1 fr.) 


Mitrcuett, A. A. The breakdown of minimum wage. A memorandum on 
unemployment. (Glasgow, Scotland: Maclehose. 1922. Pp. 23.) 


Oxvs, M. Analysis of the Interchurch World Movement Report on the 
Steel Strike. Foreword by J. W. Jenxs. (New York: Putnam. 1922. 
Pp. xxiv, 475. $2.50.) 


Ouvettt, G. I contratti collettivi di lavoro in Italia. (Rome: Athenaeum 
Soc. Ed. 1922. Pp. 47. 1.50 1.) 


Paterson, A. The weapon of the strike. Foreword by Sir W. Peter 
Ry.anps, and the Rignt Hon. ArtHur Henperson. (London: Hodder 
& Stoughton. 1923. Pp. 291.) 


Pett, C. E. The riddle of unemployment and its solution. (London: 
Cecil Palmer. 1922. 7s. 6d.) 


Porrnorr, H. Das neue Arbeitsrecht. Referat auf dem Abgeordeneten- 
tage Ostern 1922 in Erfurt. (Diisseldorf: Werkmeister-Buchhdlg. 1922. 
Pp. 16. 2.50 M.) 


Pounp, A. The iron man in industry. An outline of the social significance 
of automatic machinery. (Boston: Atlantic Mo. Press. 1922. Pp. xiv, 
230. $1.75.) 


Rowe, J. W. F. Wages in the coal industry. (London: King. 1923. Pp. 
190. 10s. 6d.) 


Tieper, H. Human factors in industry: a study in group organization. 
(New York: Ronald Press Co. 1922. Pp. v, 279. $2.) 

There are really three distinct parts to this book, though the author 
may not have intended it so, or been aware of it in writing it. The first 
eleven chapters deal with the organization of industry and its educational 
and political environment. Then chapters XII and XIII contain rather 
an exhaustive account of experiments with employee representation and 
democracy in industry, with considerable illustrative material in the way 
of organization charts and constitutions and by-laws. The last nine 
chapters on the worker and the job, incentive, fatigue, fitting the job 
to the man, the wage system, bonuses and profit-sharing, industrial rela- 
tions department, open shop, and the outlook, give the essence of the 
author’s views on these subjects based upon years of practical experience 
in dealing with industrial problems. 

The three parts of the work are of unequal merit. The first part 
is an analysis of present and recent conditions in industry in this country 
and England. This analysis is characterized by an apparent striving 
after striking statements rather than accurate discriptions and carefully 
qualified explanations. The word sweeping might be applied to this 
portion of the book. The author indicts the labor unions, the govern- 
ment in its policies of regulation, and in fact everything and everybody, 
and is extremely pessimistic about the future. 

The latter part of the book shows the author at his best. He really 
has faith in the future of industry and makes many practical and con- 
“— suggestions looking towards the improvement of industrial rela- 
ions. 


Carro.i W. Doren. 
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TRACHTENBERG, A. and GuassBera, B., editors. The American labor year 
book: 1921-1922. Vol. IV. Pp. 454. (New York: Rand School of 
Social Science. 1922. Pp. 454. $2.) 

It may be questioned whether this work, which has been issued bien- 
nially since 1916, should bear the title of a yearbook, and it may also be 
questioned whether it is fully entitled to be called American, since nearly 
half of the space in it is devoted to labor and socialist activities in other 
countries. 

The book contains a great deal of information not easily obtainable else- 
where. Too much of it, perhaps, is in the nature of a record of current 
events which are not of great permanent importance; too much of it deals 
with the ills and evils to which labor is exposed and subjected; and too 
little, with the improvement in the condition and status of labor. 

More space is given to socialism and radical labor organizations than 
their relative importance in the labor movement in the United States would 
warrant. This same lack of proportion is shown in dealing with indivi- 
dual unions and events. For example, most of the national and inter- 
national unions are merely listed in the current statistics of membership of 
the American Federation of Labor, while pages are given to the history of 
the Painters’ Union of New York City and more pages to the United 
Cloth Hat and Cap Makers of North America. More space is given to the 
New York Fur Workers’ strike in 1920, which no one outside that city ever 
heard of, than to the great steel strike of 1919-1920. A more liberal use 
of the blue pencil by the editors and somewhat less reliance upon the work 
of special contributors would have remedied these and some other defects. 


C. W. Doren. 


Veyssiz, R. Le régime des huit heures en France, enquéte, documents et 
commentaires. (Paris: Editions du Monde Nouveau. 1922. 5 fr.) 


Wacker, C. R. Steel, the diary of a furnace worker. (Boston: Atlantic 
Mo. Press. 1922. Pp. vii, 157. $1.75.) 

An intimate and frank description of the life of a steel worker, a gra- 
duate of Yale, who worked on an open-hearth furnace near Pittsburgh 
to learn the steel business. The experience represents conditions in 1919. 
“The book is a narrative—heat, fatigue, rough-house, pay, as they came 
in an uncharted wave throughout the twenty-four hours.” The daily 
life of work in the night shift, the twenty-four hour shift, and blast- 
furnace apprenticeship is vividly described. In the closing chapter the 
author writes: “I have no brief to offer for the eight-hour day as 4 
general panacea for evils in industry. I merely bear witness to the fact 
that the twelve-hour day, as I observed it, tended either to destroy, or 
to make unreasonably difficult, that normal recreation and participation 
in the doings of the family group, the church, or the community, which 
we ordinarily suppose is reasonable and part of the American inheritance.” 


Application of the three-shift system to the iron and steel industry. 
Studies and reports, series D, no. 3. (Geneva: Intern. Labour Office. 
1922. Pp. 156. 50c.) 


Apprenticeship in the metal trades. (Chicago: National Metal Trades 
Assoc. 1922. Pp. 42.) 


Apprenticeship in New South Wales. (Sydney: Board of Trade. 1922. 
Pp. xiii, 160.) 
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The attack upon trade unionism. (London: Labour Party. 1923. 6d.) 


Bibliography of industrial and labour questions in Soviet Russia. (Geneva: 
Intern. Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 174. 60c.) 

Bibliography consists of two parts: (1) tooks and pamphlets pub- 
lished in Russia and elsewhere and (2) periodicals of primary importance 
for the study of labor and social questions in Soviet Russia. As there 
are 690 central and provincial organs of the Communist party, it was 
necessary to select only the most important publications, such as those 
published by the central government, the trade union organizations, etc. 


Compendium of living wage declarations and reports for New South Wales. 
(Sydney: Board of Trade. 1922. Pp. viii, 139.) 


Factory and workshop orders. Complete edition. (London: H. M.’s Sta- 
tionery Office. 1922. 4s.) 


The handbook of the Building Trades Employers’ Association of the City of 
New York, 1922. (New York: Bldg. Trades Employers, Assoc. 1922. 
Pp. 184.) 


Industrial fatigue. (1) A study of efficiency in linen weaving. (2) In 
the laundry trade. (3) Two contributions to the study of accident causa- 
tion. Reports of Industrial Fatigue Research Board. (London: H. M.’s 
Stationery Office. 1922. 1s. 6d.; 2s. 6d., 1s .6d.) 


Industrial negotiations and agreements. (London: Labour Party. 1923. 
Pp. 76.) 


International Labour Conference, third session, 1921. Vols. I and II. 
(Geneva: Intern. Labour Office. 1921. Pp. 1306.) 


Jahrbuch der Berufsverbande im Deutschen Reiche. Reichsamt fiir Arbeits- 


vermittlung. Jahrgang 1922. (Berlin: Hobbnig. 1922. Pp. xl, 127. 
160 M.) 


Labor laws of the state of California, 1921. Prepared by the California 
State Library for the Bureau of Labor Statistics. (Sacramento, Calif.: 
Bureau of Labor. 1922. Pp. 292.) 


Methods of compiling statistics of unemployment. Replies of the govern- 
ments. Studies and reports, series C, no. 7. (Geneva: Intern. Labour 
Office. 1922. Pp. 101. 40c.) 


The open shop “conspiracy.” No. 52. (New York: Nat. Assoc. of 
Manfrs., 50 Church St. 1922. Pp. 39.) 


Rapport relatif au fonctionnement de l’Office Départemental du Placement 
et de la Statistique du Travail et a l’organisation des secours de chémage 
dans le Département de la Seine pendant les années 1920 et 1921. 
(Paris: Conseil Général de la Seine. 1922. Pp. 574.) 


Remedies for unemployment. (Geneva: Intern. Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 
135. 60c.) 


Report of proceedings at the Fifty-fourth Annual Trades Union Congress 
at Southport, September, 1922. (London: King. 1922. 3s.) 


The third winter of unemployment. The report of an enquiry undertaken 
in the autumn of 1922. (London: King. 1923. Pp. viii, 350. 6s.) 
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Unemployment and the business cycle. Prepared for the President’s Cop. 
ference of Unemployment. (New York: National Bureau of Econ, 
Research, Inc. 1922. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


NEW BOOKS 


Apam, J. H. L’argent-métal et la question monétaire indo-chinoise. (Paris: 
Edition de La Vie Universitaire. 1922. Pp. 264.) 


ALEXANDER, J. S. National Bank of Commerce in New York—address, 
(New York: National Bank of Commerce. 1923. Pp. 15.) 


BErGENGREN, R. F. Codperative banking: a credit union book. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1923. $2.50.) 


Brewster, J. D. Legal aspects of credit. (New York: Ronald Press Co, 
1923. Pp. 549.) 


Coox, A. B. Financing exports and imports. (New York: Ronald Press 
Co. 1928. Pp. viii, 218. $2.50.) 

The author is connected with Asia Banking Corporation. Discusses 
sources of foreign exchange bills; demand for exchange; causes of rise 
and fall of rates; how payments are made for imports; the letter of 
credit; how the exporter obtains his money; dollar credits; and methods 
of eliminating exchange risks. ‘This volume considers both the mer- 
cantile and the banking phases of foreign trade and seeks to be of ser- 
vice to banker and merchant alike.” 


Cross, I. B. Domestic and foreign exchange. Theory and practice. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1923. Pp. xv, 572.) 


Diesen, E. Exchange tables of the world. Okonomist Literatur. (Christ- 
iania: Klengenberggateng. 1922.) 
Contains rates from January 1, 1914, to December 31, 1920. Text 
mainly in English. 


Dunsar, C. F. The theory and history of banking. With chapters on 
foreign exchange and central banks, by O. M. W. Spraavue. Supple- 
mentary chapter presenting the record of the federal reserve system, by 
H. P. Witus. Fourth edition. (New York: Putnam. 1922. Pp. vi, 
821. $1.85.) 


Epwarps, G. W. Foreign commercial credits: a study in the financing of 
foreign trade. (New York: McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp. xiii, 242. $2.50.) 
To set forth the business and legal principles underlying the letter of 
credit is the object of the author. The various aspects of commercial 
credits are presented with special reference to the tendency toward the 
standardization of documents and practice in foreign trade. Consi- 
deration is given first to the various commercial documents which deter- 
mine the relations of all the parties involved in a foreign trade trat- 
saction. This is probably the most important part of the book, because 
of the innumerable controversies in recent years among bankers and 
merchants, due largely to misunderstandings as to the meaning and classi 
fication of commercial credits. A chapter is devoted to the traveler's 
letter of credit, which is often confused with the commercial letter. The 
legal theory of the letter of credit, and the cases which have arisen 2 
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Ine 
= American courts are analyzed. British, German, Japanese and Contin- 
on ental methods are also presented for the purpose of comparing them with 
aa American practices. The appendices comprise some well-selected ma- 
terial illustrating the text. The book is based upon first-hand informa- 
tion obtained by the author some years ago when he was engaged by the 
Federal Reserve Board to make a special study and analysis along these 
lines. 
M. J. Suvuerve. 
Foster, W. T. and Catcuines, W. Money. (Newton, Mass.: Pollak 
a Foundation. 1923. $4.) 
GaertNeR, F. Vom Gelde und der Geldentwertung. Second edition. 
New (Munich: Drei Masken Verlag. 1922. Pp. 168.) 
Hawrtrey, R.G. Monetary reconstruction. (New York: Longmans Green. 
Co 1923. Pp. vii, 147. $3.) 
Jounson, T. B. Unemployment and the gold standard. (Weston-super- 
= Mare: Lawrence. 1922. Pp. 40.) 
Jéur, A. Die Zukunft der Valuten. (Zurich: Fiissli. 1922. Pp. 68.) 
ore Kane, T. P. The romance and tragedy of banking. (New York: Bankers 
- Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. xv, 549. $5.) 
0 
‘hods Levy, S. I. Encyclopaedia of banking. (New York: Encyclopaedia of 
mer- Banking. 1922. Pp. 66.) 
 ser- Leyris, M. E. L’assurance-crédit. (Paris: Comité Exécutif de la Mon- 
naie. 1922.) 
(New Lorwy,G.H. Staatsbankerotte. (Breslau: T. Schatzky. 1922. Pp. 83. 
25 M.) 
hrist- Myrick, H. Rural credits system. (Chicago: Phelps Pub. Co. 1922. 
Pp. 240.) 
Text Contains a plan “prepared at the request of the Rural Credits Com- 
mittee of the Farm bloc of the United States Senate.” The plan pro- 
— poses a federal rural credits board in the Treasury Department; a federal 
am rural credits company which takes over the War Finance Corporation; 
ug this company in turn subscribes to the capital of a federal debenture 
. 2 bank in each state at the rate of $1,000 for each $1,000,000 of value of 
ie farm property, to be supplemented by an equal subscription by each state. 
In brief the plan expands the War Finance Corparation rather than 
a extending broadly the functions of the federal reserve banks. 
a of Peake, E.G. An academic study of some money market and other statis- 
ae tics. (London: King. 1923. Pp. ix, 63. 6s.) 
rd the Roserts,G. E. Fall of agricultural prices. An address before the Acad- 
Consi- emy of Political Science, November 24, 1922. (New York: National 
deter- City Bank. 1922.) 
von Scuuuze-Garvernitz, G. Die deutsche Kreditbank. (Tiibingen: 
oe Mohr. 1922.) 
rs 
classi- Sterner, W. H. The mechanism of commercial credit. (New York: D. 
aveler's Appleton Co. 1922. Pp. xv, 875. $8.) 
The Terms of credit offered customers in different lines of business and the 
isen in reasons for such terms is the subject of the book, which is, therefore, 
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addressed to the business man, the credit man, the banker, and the 
student. In three main parts, of which the first two are of approxi- 
mately the same length and of which the third comprises about one half 
of the volume, there are considered factors governing terms, the trade 
acceptance question, and terms now in use. 

Part I shows that it is not mere chance that manufacturers sell men’; 
straw hats on a single season dating, while wholesale grocers usually 
sell their goods on terms of 1 per cent 10 days, net 80 days. Nor is it 
mere chance that cash discounts as high as 7 per cent are found in various 
branches of the textile industry. The underlying forces are clearly sus- 
ceptible of analysis, and may be readily discovered. They relate both 
to the length of net terms (including the datings granted) and to the 
size of the cash discounts quoted. Standard or regular terms which are 
the result of these forces themselves vary over a series of years in re- 
sponse to changes in general business conditions, and, therefore, atten- 
tion is given to the manner in which this variation takes place. 

Part II presents the causes and conditions leading up to the trade 
acceptance movement. After a careful and critical evaluation of the cash 
discount system and the trade acceptance system, conclusions that seem 
very logical are offered. It is found that the cash discount system is 
specially adapted to certain conditions, while the trade acceptance system 
is applicable to others. Accordingly, instead of the trade acceptance 
being in conflict with present methods of credit, it fits into and becomes 
an integral part of it. As the author states, the fundamental factor in 
credit granting is the recipient of credit, and not the form in which the 
credit is extended or the agency by which it is measured. 

Part III describes the actual practice in credit granting for a large 
number of businesses. Included in the list are industries which handle 
foodstuffs, metals and their products, automobiles and their parts, agri- 
cultural implements, textiles, leather and lumber. A valuable appendix 
contains a tabular statement of the terms of sale for the principal in- 
dustries of the country. 

Well arranged and based upon a careful collection of digested facts, 
the book should find a very favorable reception. 

Martin J. Suverve. 


Srrover, C. Monetary reconstruction. (Chicago: Author, 183 W. Wash- 
ington St. 1922. Pp. xiii, 91. $1.50.) 

Author advocates the issue and retirement of paper money in such 
amounts as will maintain a uniform level of prices. This volume, how- 
ever, is to be distinguished from most fiat money proposals, in that the 
author carefully protects his remedy by safeguards and recognizes the 
difficulties attending any sweeping reform of the monetary system. The 
object in view is the stabilizing of prices rather than the furnishing of 
an unlimited fund of credit. 


Tuomas, S. E. The principles and arithmetic of foreign exchange. (Lor- 
don: Macdonald and Evans. 1921. Pp. 269. ‘7s. 6d.) 


Watras, L. Theorie des Geldes. Die Stabilisierung der Geldwerts als 
Problem von heute und vor fiinfzig Jahren. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 
115.) 

Warsurc, P.M. Annual address before the American Acceptance Council. 
(New York: Am. Acceptance Council. 1923. Pp. 31.) 
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Warp, W. The reaction of acceptance credits. (New York: Am. Accept- 
ance Council, 120 Broadway. 1923. Pp. 50. 25c.) 


Wess, R. Now, what about our banks? An analysis, some conclusions and 


“ a specific. (Fort Lapwai, Id.: Independent Pub. 1922. Pp. ii, 88.) 

' Weser, A. Depositenbanken und Spekulationsbanken. Ein Vergleich 
on’ deutschen und englischen Bankwesens. Third edition. (Munich: Dun- 
ally cker & Humblot. 1922. Pp. xvi, 400. 1260 M.) 

s it Yorx, T. International exchange: normal and abnormal. (New York: 
ous Ronald. 1923. Pp. 600. $5.) 
~ Yves-Guyot. Les problémes de la déflation. (Paris: Lib. Félix Alcan. 
th 1923. Pp. 206.) 
os — Les problémes de Vinflation. (Paris: Lib. Félix Alcan. 
1923.) 
ten- Zucct, E. Le banche di deposito. (Rome: Editori Zle. 1923.) 
ad Annual report of the president to the shareholders of the Chemical National 
a Bank of New York, January 9, 19238. (New York: Chemical National 
oom Bank. 1923. Pp. 13.) 
m is Changes in the cost of living, July, 1914—November, 1922. Research 
stem report no. 57. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1922. 
ance Pp. 37. 75e.) 
mes Cost of living survey: report of the California State Civil Service Commis- 
r in sion. (Sacramento, Calif.: State Civil Service Comm. 1923. Pp. 84.) 
| the “The project presented to the Committee was the preparation of five 
budgets that would indicate what in its judgment constituted satisfactory 
arge standards of living for workers in the employment of this state.” Bud- 
andle gets were made for laborers, clerks, and executives, and additional budgets 
agri- for unmarried clerks, male and female. Prices were collected for Octo- 
ndix ber, 1920, and November, 1921. Consideration is given to the “census 
I in family’ concepts. 49 per cent of all employees were married men; 
62.5 per cent of all married men have dependents other than wives; 
facts, 29.2 per cent of the married men have no children. The general con- 
clusion is that for considerably more than 50 per cent of the employees, 
UE. there are either no dependents or a partial dependent, or there is not 
Vash- more than one child in the family. “It is probable therefore that the 
budgets for man, wife, and one child would represent a health and com- 
such fort standard for more than half of the employees.” The statistical 
how- tables are carefully worked out. 
it the BP The credit man’s diary and manual of commercial laws—1923. (New 
8 om York: National Assoc. of Credit Men. 1922. Pp. 480.) 


Foreign exchange charts. No. 2. (Boston: Merchants National Bank. 
1923.) 


List of references on building and loan associations, October 18, 1922 
(Supplementary to mimeographed list, September 2, 1919). Published 
by the Division of Bibliography, Library of Congress. (Washington: 
Lib. of Congress. 1922. Pp. 20.) 


The money problem. Proceedings of the Academy of Political Science, vol. 
X, no. 2, January, 1928. (New York, Academy, Columbia Univ. 1923. 
Pp. vii, 176. $1.50.) 
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Proceedings of the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the Building Association 
League of Illinois. (Chicago: Am. Bldg. Assoc. News Pub. Co. 1999 
Pp. 127.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


Banersea, P. Fiscal policy in India. (London and New York: Mac. 
millan. 1922. Pp. 256.) 

Bovin, P. Les projets de réforme fiscale, impéts sur le revenu, tauz sur le 
chiffre d’affaires. (Paris: Dunod. 1923. 5 fr.) 


Bosc, A. Le budget des Etats-Unis. (Paris: Giard. 1923.) 


Burns, E. Modern finance. Second edition, revised. (London and New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. 2s. 6d.) 


Caranpra, A. La ripercussione dell’ imposta sul reddito. (Turin: Fratelli 
Bocca. 1923. Pp. 1923. Pp. 140.) 

An account of the economic effect of an income tax. The author pre- 
sents his subject in minute detail, illustrated by graphs. He traces the 
effects of this tax on production, on savings and consumption, on the 
rate of interest, on prices, on the emigration of capital. 


R. R. W. 


Darron, H. Principles of public finance. (London: Routledge. 1922. 
Pp. xii, 208. 5s.) 

Fanno, M. Scienza delle finanze e diritto finanziario. (Padua: La Lito- 
tipa. 1922. 33 1.) 


Gotpine, C. E. Workmen’s compensation insurance; with a summary of 
the statutory law relating thereto. (New York: Putnam. 1922. Pp. vii, 
104. $1.75.) 


Greenouen, W. S. The war purse of Indiana; the five liberty loans and 
war savings and thrift campaigns in Indiana during the World War. 
(Indianapolis, Ind.: Historical Commission. 1922. Pp. 278.) 


Korps, F. Das Gesetz iiber die Zwangsanleihe vom 20. VII. 1922. (Berlin: 
Industrieverlag Spaeth & Linde. 1922. Pp. 41.) 


Lanpves, G. Une enquéte sur les vingtiémes au temps de Necker. (Paris: 
Letouzey. 1923.) 

Lysparcer, L. F. Tariff primer; a graphic presentation of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff, what it is, how it works, whom it benefits. (New 
York: Tariff Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 100.) 


’ Monrtrort, B. A forced distribution of the profits of corporations. (New 
York: Committee of American Business Men, 354 Fourth Ave. 1923. 
Pp. 13.) 

Nogaro, B. Réparations, dettes interalliées, et restauration monétaire. 
(Paris: Les Presses Universitaires de France. 1928. Pp. 190. 5 fr.) 


Repact, F. A. II livello del protezionismo in Italia. (Turin: “La Riforma 
Sociale.” 1923. Pp. 81. 41.) 
The author shows the enormous increase in the protective duties im- 
posed by the law of 1821 over those of 1887. This increase he calcu- 
lates to average 84 per cent. He points out that protective duties are 
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now opposed not so much on theoretic grounds, as they were a generation 


4 ago, but by the protests of those manufacturers who are injured by them. 
The second part of his pamphlet is made up of such protests by those 
conducting many and diverse industries. 
R. R. W. 
Sears, J. H. Minimizing taxes. Part I: Selection of business methods, 
ol places of incorporation, personal domicile, investments, etc. Part II: 
Synopses of the tax systems of each of the states and of the United States. 
le (Kansas City, Mo.: Vernon Law Book Co. 1922. Pp. 706.) 
Swirt, F.H. The West: California and Colorado, studies in public school 
finance. Research pub. of the University of Minnesota, Education 
™ series no. 1. (Minneapolis, Minn.: Univ. of Minn. 1922. Pp. xiv, 221. 
$3. 
: om states that “in the last analysis a large proportion of the educa- 
elli tional difficulties existing in the majority of our states today are financial 
and are due fundamentally to antiquated systems of school finance.” 
re- This is the first of a series of four volumes, of which volume II will deal 
the with school finance in the East; volume III, in the Middle West; and 
the volume IV, in the South. 
Vaxit, C. N. Our fiscal policy. (Bombay: Bombay Univ. 1922. Pp. 
41.) 
- Von Kocun, F. M. On the theories of free trade and protection. (London: 
King. 1922. Pp. 34. Is.) 
» Waxertetp, E. E., Jr. Massachusetts tax procedure. (Boston: G. A. 
Jackson, Law Book Seller, 20 Pemberton Sq. 1923. Pp. 168. $3.) 
| of “Intended to present a currently accurate and easily accessible guide 
vii, in dealing with ordinary matters in connection with Massachusetts income 
tax, corporation taxes, local taxes, and various other taxes imposed by the 
and Commonwealth.” Exact references are given to statutes, court de- 
Var. cisions, and official rulings. Calculations are made for typical cases. 
The author is a lawyer and connected with a firm of certified public 
lin: accountants. 
Wuovensy, W. F. The reorganization of the administrative branch. of 
” the national government. Institute for Government Research studies in 
wag administration. (Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins Press. 1923. Pp. xv, 
198. $3.10.) 
ney- About 25 pages are devoted to proposed changes in the organization 
New of the Treasury Department. Recommends transfer of Public Health 
Service, Office of Supervising Architect, Revenue Cutter Branch, Life 
New Saving Branch, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, Customs Statistical 
923. Bureau at New York, Bureau of the Budget to other departments. The 
building up of the Department of Commerce is advised by adding to it 
; bureaus now located in other governmental branches. 
“tn greements concerning deliveries in kind to be made by Germany under 
the heading of reparations. Published by the Reparations Commission. 
oom (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1923.) 
. im he allied debts. 1, The Balfour note of August 1, 1922, and the French 
alcu- reply of September 3, 1922. 2, The American bankers’ responsibility 


today, by T. W. Lamont. 3, Reparations and international debts, by the 
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I! 
Rr. Hon. Reeinatp McKenna. 4, The repayment of European debt; 
to our government, by H. Hoover, Sec. of Commerce. 6, The allied R 
debts; a constructive criticism of Sec. Hoover’s views, by E. R. A. 
Serieman. 6, The interallied debts as a banking problem, by B. y 
Anperson, Jr. (New York: Am. Assoc. for Intern. Conciliation, 407 R 
West 117th St. 1922. Pp. 109.) ; 
Budget expenditure on national defence, 1913 and 1920 to 1922. (Geneva: T< 
League of Nations. 1922. Pp. 50.) 
Budget of the fifth fiscal period, 1923, of the League of Nations. Oficial 
Journal, Jan., 1923. (Geneva: League of Nations. 1923. Pp. 78 
3s. 6d.) 
Customs tariff act of September 21, 1922, with alphabetical schedule and 
administrative provisions; Cuban reciprocity treaty; list of parcel post Ba 
countries. (New York: R. F. Downing & Co. 1922. Pp. xxxvii, 519.) 
Dati statistici sul rendimento delle imposte dirette. Ministero delle Fin- | 
anze, Direzionne Generale delle Imposte Rette. (Rome: Tip. Coop. Sor, 3 
1922.) 
The executive budget of Ohio, 1923-1925, together with the Budget Super. 
intendent’s report of revenues and expenditures. (Columbus, Ohio: Co 
State Supt. of Budget. 1923. Pp. 162.) I 
Federal income tax index. Vol. 1, December 31, 1921. Compiled by staff Co: 
of accountants, lawyers and income tax specialists. Also, Supplement to i 
vol. I. (Newark, N. J.: Income Tax Index Service, 9 Clinton St. 1922. Dar 
Pp. xiii, 601; 304. $25.) . 
The law of inheritance or descent, and distribution of estates under the Kar 
interstate law of Pennsylvania; a classification of the provisions of the k 
law with a brief statement concerning wills, etc., by W. R. Enrnert. 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.: Peoples Savings and Trust Co. 1922. Pp. 35.) we 
New York state franchise tax on business corporations; chapter 726, laws P 
of New York, 1917, as amended in 1922. (New York: Guaranty Trust : 
Co. 1922. Pp. 44.) . 
Les nouvelles lois fiscales allemandes. Publication du Haut-Commissariat : 
Francais en Rhénanie. (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 5, Rue des Beaur- Par 
Arts. 1923.) T 
Official documents relative to amount of payments to be effected by Ger- Hi Stor 
many under reparations account. Vol. I, May 1, 1921, to July 1, 1922. co 
(London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1928. 38s. 6d.) 1g 
Practical questions and answers on the federal tax laws, affecting individ- Hj Ann 
uals, partnerships, and corporations. (New York: Irving Bank, Wool- po 
worth Bldg. 1923. Pp. 143.) Fi 
Proceedings of the conference on mine taxation, held in conjunction with Hi Emi: 


the twenty-fifth annual convention of the American Mining Congress, 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 9-14, 1922. (Washington: Am. Mining Cong. 
1922. Pp. 174.) 
Protection and the miracle of American production. (New York: Fair 
Tariff League, 2 Rector St. 1923. Pp. 84.) 
A discussion of the purposes, methods, and results of the Fordney tarif. 
Severely critical. 
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Reparation. Part III: Financial aspects. A League of Nations, vol. V, 


no. 3. (Boston: World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon St. 1922. 
A. Pp. 209. 5c.) 
“ Report of committee on income tax in colonies not possessing responsible 


government. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1923. 9d.) 


Taration and national income. Research report no. 55. (New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board. 1922. Pp. 86. $1.50.) 


Population and Migration 
NEW BOOKS 


Bartz-BatzperG, H. Leitfaden zum Studium und praktischen Gebrauche 
der Wiederbesiedlungsgesetze und der einschlagigen V ollzugs- und Durch- 
fiihrungsverordnungen. (Vienna: Moritz Perles. 1922. Pp. viii, 135. 
80 M.) 


Bearp, A. E. Our foreign-born citizens, what they have done for America. 
(New York: Crowell. 1922. Pp. viii, 288.) 


Cortetti, F. Studii sulla popolasione italiana in pace e in guerra. (Bari: 
Laterza. 1923.) 


Cox, H. The problem of population. (New York: Putnam. 1923. Pp. 
ix, 244. $2.50.) 


Davis, J. The Russian immigrant. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. 
xv, 219. $1.50.) 


KarisperG, B. Geschichte und Bedeutung der deutschen Durchwanderer- 
kontrolle. (Hamburg: Gebr. Enoch. 1922. Pp. 167. 75 M.) 


Max, Dr. Der soziale Wirtschaftsprozess der Menscheit. Grundriss der 
ethnologischen Volkswirtschaftslehre, 2 Bd. (Stuttgart: Enke. 1921. 
Pp. viii, 226.) 


Niceroro, A. Schemi delle lezioni di demografia. (Naples: Gennaro 
Majo. 1922. Pp. 228. 231.) 


Patterson, C. P. The negro in Tennessee, 1790-1865. University of 
Texas, bull. no. 2205. (Austin, Tex.: Univ. of Texas. 1922. Pp. 213.) 


Stouman, K. Le repeuplement de la France. Etude de démographie 
contemporaine. (Geneva: Revue Internationale d’Hygiéne Publique. 
1921. Pp. 28.) 


Annuaire international de statistique publié par l’Office permanent de 
population (Afrique, Asie, Océanie). (La Haye: W. P. van Sockum & 
Fils. 1921. Pp. xvii, 187.) 


Emigration and immigration: legislation and treatise. (Geneva: Intern. 
Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 439. $1.25.) 


Die Geburten, Eheschliessungen und Sterbefdlle im Freistaat Preussen 
wahrend des Jahres 1919. (Berlin: Verlag des Preussischen Statis- 
tischen Landesamts. 1922. Pp. 151. 4.40 M.) 


The negro in Chicago; a study of race relations and a race riot. By the 
Chicago Commission of Race Relations. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press. 1922. Pp. xxiv, 672. $6.) 
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Report of the Chicago race riot of July, 1919, together with inyestj. 
gations of living conditions among the negroes in the North, and what 
the Commission considers are the main factors in the adjustment of racial 
difficulties. 


Social Problems and Reforms 


Social Work in the Light of History. By Sruart Aurrep Query, 
(Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 1922. Pp. 827.) 

This book is the first number in a new Sociological Series, the editor 
of which says, “It places the subject of social service in the perspective 
of historical development, sets forth the practical lessons of experience 
which the long past has enforced, and reveals the tendencies which 
must be understood by those who wish to participate in the next steps 
of progress in this department of human endeavor.” The author con- 
tinues with the statement that historical review is the most valuable 
method of arriving at the meaning of social work, charity and philan- 
thropy. The book reverses the usual order of procedure, in that it 
begins with a discussion of the philanthropy of today and works farther 
and farther back into the past. This method no doubt has advantages 
although it increases the difficulty of using the book for classroom 
purposes. 

The social worker knows so little of the present tendency in social 
work that the wisdom of presenting a review of those tendencies in the 
short compass of fifty-three pages and of devoting the remainder of 
more than three hundred pages to historical backgrounds is somewhat 
dubious. However, some of the material in part IT deals with cur- 
rent conditions. 

The author begins by defining social work as “the art of adjusting 
personal relationships,” but happily outgrows this limited definition 
in succeeding chapters where he presents an excellent picture of the 
wider ramification of modern social work. He explains the tardy de 
velopment of the professional aspects of social work and shows how 
it is related to other professions. He presents excellent material in 
the chapters dealing with the correlation of social agencies and pre 
ventive and constructive work. He explains the reasons for the failure 
of the old-fashioned charity and shows how modern science and the 
democratic movement are reshaping the ideals of present-day social 
work. 

Part II deals with nineteenth century humanitarianism and contain 
a rather clever characterization of the philanthropic motives of the 
“social climber” and the “sob sister.” Among additional movement 
described are industrial welfare work, housing reform, settlement activ: 
ities, child welfare work, and the charity organization movement. 

Part III deals with the English poor law and represents the 
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nger of overemphasizing the influence of the poor law on American 
jlanthropy and of overlooking other phases of English thought. 
owever, the account given here is long enough for the average reader, 
not involved with useless and petty details and does not make extrav- 
ant claims. Why the writer should spend so much time on medieval 


EEX. Mnditions is not clearly apparent. More than one third of the entire 


) ok is devoted to phases of this subject. As a consequence, the book 
litor pears rather poorly balanced and is not so effective as it might have 
ctive Hon made, although, of course, the material is good and has historical 
ience Mejue. Most readers, however, will give scant attention to these 
rhich apters. The characterization of the philanthropy of the medieval 
steps Murch might have been paralleled with an account in the earlier 
con- Bapters of the ecclesiastical philanthropy of today, especially in view 
uable ## the fact that such philanthropy represents the investment of millions 
hilan- 7 dvilars in hospitals, children’s homes, old people’s homes, and in 
rat it Brious expressions of institutional church work. 
rther MH Part V is entitled “Mutual aid in medieval communities.” Our 
tages Mrect inheritance from these sources, of thought and method, is so 
sroom Micht that the average reader will not give much time and thought 

these social relationships. 
social The final chapter brings us back to the philanthropy of today and 
in the Hives to the book added strength. In conclusion, it may fairly be said 
der of Mat the book contains many excellent chapters if studied independ- 
newhat ly, but the various parts are not dovetailed into each other, so that 
h cur- M% thread of thought is occasionally lost. 

Grorce B. Manco xp. 

justing issouri School of Social Economy. 
a ucation for Business. By Leverett S. Lyon. (Chicago: Univer- 
i IE ‘ity of Chicago Press. 1922. Pp. xiv, 618. $3.50.) 
hd how EE" this volume is presented an “overview” of business education in 
ot 7 United States, the purpose being not to commend or even discuss 
eri) BB curriculum for any particular type of school but to afford educa- 
- He and students of normal training schools a point of departure for 
cn the ideration of the curriculum problem in terms of the purposes of 
; - iness education and of the different forms of institutions which have 


developed. The author’s experience in both the secondary and 
egiate fields of business education has enabled him to present a book 
h is comprehensive and well balanced, the emphasis being upon the 
lic secondary business school, as it should be, for it is in these that 
e is the greatest quantity of attempted education for business, 
greatest variety of forms, and the greatest uncertainty with re- 
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It is the author’s thesis that any particular problem of curricy| 
making must be approached along four lines of inquiry: first, 
function of education in a democracy and of business education ; 
particular; second, the nature of business and of its demands 
individuals concerned ; third, the forms of training for business wh; 
have already been developed, including underlying principles yh; 
may have been formulated; fourth, the necessity of specialization, “4 
no one type of institution does the job alone.” Accordingly, follow; 
two chapters which state the case, there are seven chapters on 
functions of education in a democracy and the nature and demands 
business; then eleven chapters on modern agencies of education f 
business—the business college, the private collegiate school of ¢o 
merce, the correspondence school, the corporation school, the collegia 
school of business, the high school commercial course, the high sch 
of commerce, evening commerce schools, the continuation school, 
Sperative business courses, post-graduate commercial courses; a 
finally a chapter of proposals and conclusions concerning high sch 
commercial-curriculum reform. 

The author keeps himself in the background, and does not advoc 
any particular theory or scheme of education for business. The 
is evidently planned to provide each curriculum builder with the es 
tial information concerning the purpose of education in a democr 
and of business education in particular as presented by leading auth 
ities, and an historical and descriptive exposition of what has 
accomplished in education for business. But the inference clearly 
that the author has the Dewey view of the function of education i 
democracy, and with respect to high-school commercial-curricul 
reform, depreciates so-called vocational studies. ..... (which a 
disclosed to be not vocational courses and not anything else,” 
considers as constructive the recommendations of the Joint Commit 
on the Presentation of the Social Studies of the Association of Co 
giate Schools of Business, and of the Sub-committee of the Natio 
Council of Education. 

H. S. Prnsox 

Taylor Society, New York. 

NEW BOOKS 
Beman, L. T., compiler. The Towner-Sterling bill. The reference s 
vol. I,no. 5. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1922. Pp. 102. 75c. 
Binper, R. M. Business and the professions. (New York: Prentice- 
1922. Pp. x, 425.) 
Suggestive in its discussion of development of wants of society 

the impulse which the fulfilment of these wants has given to the 
of the different professions. Successive chapters deal with the diff 
professions and more particularly with the influence which science 
exeraised in this development. 
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nown, P. M. International society: its nature and interests. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1923. $1.50.) 


tacHorN, K. H. The immigrant’s day in court. Americanization studies, 
A. T. Burns, director. (New York: Harper. 1923. Pp. xvi, 546. 


whic $2.50.) 

E. Problems and methods of vocational guidance. Studies 
ion, “fq and reports, series J, no. 1. (Geneva: Intern. Labour Office. 1922. 
‘ollowins Pp- 76- 40c.) 


visu, N. H. The standard of living. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. 
$2.) 

neeD, W. E. Safeguarding the future of private business. (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. 1923. 75c.) 


of co 
colleviage votey, E. N. Unto the hills; some of America’s problems. (Boston: 
sh S Stratford Co. 1922. Pp. 201. $2.50.) 

aptey, A. T. Economic problems of democracy. (New York: Mac- 


millan. 1923. Pp. vi, 162. $1.50.) 


sHer, B. Mental causes of accidents. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
1922. Pp. xii, 315. $2.50.) 

An Australian psychologist, Dr. Mayo, has been calling our attention 
to the important part played by revery in human behavior, especially 
in industrial occupations which are largely of routine nature. That 
revery leads to accident, minor or major, most of us can testify out of 
our own experiences. That there are many such causes of accident 
which are overlooked by industry, Fisher points out in his very human 
volume, under such captions as The puzzled mind, The stubborn mind, 
The diverted mind, The tired mind, and the like. In addition to citing 
concrete experiences, the author has gathered together a great deal of 
useful material indicating the significance of education in the English 
language, of intelligence level, sense defects, rhythm, mental set, habit, 
revery, standard task, noise, routing, drugs, temperature, ventilation, 
illumination, emotion, and fatigue. The final chapter, The self-guided 
approach to psychology, gives a bibliography of some thirty books for 
the industrial executive, in most respects a very good list. The reviewer 
would like to add at least Link’s Employment Psychology and either 
Myers’ Mind and Work or Muscio’s Lectures on Industrial Psychology; 
for an introductory text he knows nothing better than Woodworth’s 
Psychology, a Study in Mental Life. 

Cuarves Leonarp STONE. 


nes, R. The American standard of living and world coéperation. (Bos- 
ton: Cornhill Co. 1923. Pp. xviii, 329. $3.) 


LLocG, V. L. Human life as the biologist sees it. (New York: Holt. 
1922. Pp. vii, 140.) 


HLMAN, C. Pacifism as the unifying thesis of all social reform; a 
criticism. (Boston: R. G. Badger. 1922. Pp. 283.) 


€2.) H. C. Education and industry. (New York: Macmillan. 1923. 


science 
RDEN, O. W. Prosperity, how to attract it. (New York: Success 
Magazine Corp. 1922. Pp. vi, 325.) 
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Masten, V.M. Criminal types. (Boston: Badger. 1922. Pp, 240, %, 


Morenovse, F. and Granam, S. F. American problems: a teztbook ; 
social progress. (Boston: Ginn. 1923. Pp. xxx, 567. $1.72.) 


Morse, H. N. The country church in industrial zones; the effects 
industrialism upon the church life of adjacent rural areas as illustrat 
by two typical counties. (New York: Doran. 1922. Pp. xviii, 12 
$2.50.) 


Nearina, S. The next step. A plan for economic world federati 
(Ridgewood, N. J.: Nellie Seeds Nearing. 1922. Pp. 175. $1.) 


Newman, B. J. Housing in Philadelphia. (Philadelphia: Phil. Housi 
Assoc. 1921. Pp. 52.) 


Penty, A. J. Post-industrialism. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
157. $2.) 

The author is the well-known English architect whose plea for 
restoration of the craft guilds, published in 1906, contributed an e 
tial element to the rise and development of guild socialism. F 
mentally he is a romanticist rather than a socialist. In the present w 
he offers a somewhat forced interpretation of the socialist movement 
the nineteenth century as starting with the problem of delivering m 
kind from the curse of machinery, but forgetting its true aim 
making a fetish of the nationalization of land and capital. Machine 
and the sub-division of labor, according to Mr. Penty, are the great evi 
threatening civilization. He would allow machines in only a few o 
tions and considers the imminent collapse of capitalism an opportuni 
for a general return to the handicrafts. 

In this volume he professes to carry the attack on “‘industrialism” i 
the “realm of economic theory.” It contains no evidence, however, 
any knowledge of economic theory on the author’s part or of ability 
think clearly on industrial problems. But when he speaks as an arti 
and as a critic of industrialism from the point of view of human valu 
Mr. Penty makes an effective appeal. In any case his extremely i 
dividual attitude towards social problems is arresting. Mr. G. 
Chesterton contributes a short but characteristic preface. 

G. A. Kueene. 

Persons, W. F. Central financing of social agencies. A report to 
Columbus Advisory Council. (Columbus, O.: Advisory Council. 
Pp. 284.) 

Rupe, A. E. Physical status of pre-school children, Gary, Indiana. Chil 
ren’s Bureau pub. no. 111. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. Office. 19 
Pp. 84. 15c.) 

Taser, C. W. The business of the household. Second edition, revi 
(Philadelphia: Lippincott. 1922. Pp. xii, 438.) 

The author of The Business of the Household recommends his book 


those in search of a text for “upper high school and college studen ( 
to teachers of home economics in schools of all grades, to teachers 

economics and civics, to homemakers, to housekeepers, and to the men Vay 
the house. And, indeed, the work contains much of interest in its f R 
parts which deal with: Fundamental principles of household “ 
Factors in the family budget—necessities; Factors in the family b 1 


higher life; and Legal and business status of the family. 


| 
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40. $2, Beyond doubt the work contains much that is useful. There is value in 
book ; the treatment of home lighting, in the discussion of the merits of home 
) ownership, in the definite attitude toward thrift, in the practical suggest- 


ions on the apportionment of expenditures, in the chapter on system 
in the home, in the emphasis on cultural wants, and in the treatment 
of the heating problem. These are but samples of the useful passages. 
Yet the author has had great difficulty in sticking to his text. Under 
the head of provision for old age, for example, there is a meager dis- 
cussion of profit-sharing and another of workmen’s compensation and 
pension funds. There is a chapter on taxation containing a section 
on the single tax. Of course there may be remote connections between 
these topics and the Business of the Household, but the author does not 
succeed in making one see the practical bearing of his few random 
remarks. 

The reader can never feel quite sure that the author has gone to the 
bottom of his subject. For instance (p. 253) there is a picture of a model 
mop, broom and sink closet. A mop and broom are hanging under a high 
shelf. If these implements had only been hung on the inside of the 
door, the shelf room of the closet could have been more than doubled. 
In telling how to reconcile a bank account (p. 35) Mr. Taber leaves out 
the obvious but important first step of comparing the returned checks 
with the banker’s list, and then proceeds with a method that is certainly 
not the easiest—provided the bank and the depositor have kept their 
accounts correctly. 

Indeed, in handling financial matters, Mr. Taber seems to be rather 
beyond his depth. His system of building up funds by writing unsigned 
checks and holding them in a file (p. 72-73) is somewhat cumbersome, if 
simple; there are easier ways of accomplishing the same purpose. In 
two chapters on investments the matter of exemption of securities from 
taxation receives but one short, incidental sentence, a sentence which 
fails to convey the significance of the subject. One could read Taber's 
discussion of stocks and bonds without sensing the fact that some stocks 
are better investments than some bonds (p. 347). The proposal that a 
man in financial straits borrow from the bank on personal credit to pay 
tradesmen (p. 88) did not appeal to the banker to whom the reviewer 
submitted it. 

Finally, where do “many men assign a certain day each month for 
the cutting of their hair”? (p. 268). 

In the hands of a very well-informed teacher The Business of the 
Household would be an excellent text. It would provoke fruitful dis- 
cussion. But to give the book to children under the typical high school 
teacher would be a misfortune. 


Frank H. Srreicurorr. 
Indiana University. 


Urvecrarr, H. Rural school survey of New York state; financial support. 
(Philadelphia, Pa.: Author. 1922. Pp. 233.) 


Van Gexper, K. The ideal community. (Sydney: Author, 12 Kareela 
Rd., Cremorne. 1922.) 


yaters, R. G. High school commercial education. (New York: Pitman. 
1923. Pp. vii, 261. $1.25.) 
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Child welfare. Bulletin no. 56. (New York: Russell Sage Foundation 
Library, 130 East 22nd St. 1922. 10c.) 
A bibliography. 
The city and county of Philadelphia: a discussion of their legal relations, 
(Philadelphia: Bureau of Municipal Research of Philadelphia, 805 
Franklin Bank Bldg. 1923. Pp. 95.) 


The housing question. By a former Housing Commissioner. (London: 
Allen & Unwin. 1923. 3s. 6d.) 


Participation of the federal government in education. Majority report of 
Special Committee on Education. (Washington: Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 1922. Pp. 110.) 

Committee composed of Messrs. F. J. Loesch, J. G. Lonsdale, H. §. 
Pritchett, H. D. Sharpe, J. J. Storrow. Discusses educational problems 
with special reference to the Sterling-Towner bill. 


Proceedings of Conference on Mothers’ Pensions, Providence, R. I., June 
28, 1922. Children’s Bureau pub. no. 109. (Washington: Gov. Prtg. 
Office. 1922. Pp. 31. 5c.) 


Public welfare in the United States. The Annals, vol. CV, no. 194. (Phil- 
adelphia: Am. Academy of Political and Social Science. 1923. Pp. 
282. $1.) 


Service to the state by the University of North Carolina Extension Division 
during the biennium November 1, 1920, to October 31, 1922. Bulletin, 
vol. II, no. 8. (Chapel Hill, N. C.: Univ. of North Carolina, Exten- 
sion Div. 1922.) 

Settlements and their outlook. An account of the First International 


Conference of Settlements at Toynbee Hall, London, July, 1922. 
(London: King. 1923. 2s. 6d.) 


Insurance and Pensions 
NEW BOOKS 


ALEXANDER, W. The art of insurance salesmanship ; how the life insur- 
ance agent should practice this art. (Chicago: Spectator Co. 1922. 
Pp. 154.) 


Anprews, J. B., and others. The accident compensation law of Pennsyl- 
vania and its administration. A survey. Reprinted from part I. Sub- 
mitted to the Citizens’ Committee on the Finances of the State of Penr- 
sylvania. (Philadelphia: Clyde L. King, Chairman of Citizens’ Con- 
mittee. 1922. Pp. 135-160.) 


Conen, J. L. Insurance by industry examined. An enquiry into the 
recent working of the British scheme of unemployment insurance, and an 
examination of the proposals which have been suggested to take its place. 
(London: King. 1923. Pp. 188. 3s. 6d.) 


pe Corsier, P. Guide pratique de l’épargne et des assurances. (Pais: 
Garnier Fréres. 1923.) 


Decas, M. Le probléme de l’assurance maladie-invalidité. (Paris: Lib. 
Paul Depont, 4, Rue du Bouloi. 1923.) 
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Facxter and Fackuer. Illinois standard tables; net premiums, terminal 
reserves, mean reserves, and cost of insurance. (Chicago: Spectator Co. 
1922. Pp. 5.) 

Gray, A. Some aspects of national health insurance. (London: King. 
1923. 2s.) 


Horrman, F. L. Life insurance progress, methods and results. (Chicago: 
Spectator Co. 1922. Pp. 60.) 


Hvrp, H. B. Marine insurance. Fundamental principles of the relation- 
ships between assurer, insurance broker and insurer, and the effect of 
the Hague Rules, 1921, on policies on goods. Lectures. (London: 
Effingham Wilson. 1922. Pp. 104. 3s. 6d.) 


H. § Kercuam, E. A., and Kercnam-Kirk, M. Essentials of the fire insurance 
blems business; a textbook for men and women engaged in the fire insurance 
business. Revised edition. (Springfield, S. D.: Authors. 1922. Pp. 
June xii, 386.) 
Prig. Parker, A. J., Jr., editor. Insurance law of New York, being chapter 28 
of the Consolidated Laws, and chapter 33 of 1909, including all amend- 
( Phil- ments of 1922, with notes and annotations. (New York: Banks Law 
Pp. Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 508.) 
Unperwoop, R. E. The elements of actuarial science. (New York: Pitman. 
ivision 1922. Pp. viii, 138. $1.75.) 
lletin, The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, seventeenth 
Exten- annual report of the president and treasurer. (New York: Foundation, 
522 Fifth Ave. 1922. Pp. 211.) 
ational Part VI deals with pension systems and pension legislation with 
1922. special reference to teachers’ pensions and municipal pensions. 

Fire insurance in New England for ten years, 1912-1921 inclusive. Com- 
piled from statements filed with the various New England insurance 
departments. Twenty-third edition. (Boston: Standard Pub. Co. 1922. 
Pp. 333.) 

Fire insurance laws, taxes and fees; containing a digest of the statutory 

 insur- requirements in the United States and Canada relating to fire insurance 
1922. companies and agents, with many quotations from the statutes; also a com- 
pilation of county and municipal taxes and fees. Twenty-second annual 
= edition, revised to September 1, 1922. (Chicago: Spectator Co.. 1922. 
rt Pp. 596.) 
f Penn- fe Jahrbuch der Krankenversicherung 1921. (Dresden: Ortskrankenkasse. 
> Com- 1922. Pp. 164.) 
Proceedings of the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Life 
nto the Insurance Presidents, held in Hotel Astor, New York, December 7 and 8, 
and an 1922. (New York: Assoc. of Life Ins. Presidents, 165 Broadway. 1923. 
ts place. Pp. 181.) 
Rate booklet; with handy notes on automobile insurance. (New York: 
( Paris: General Exchange Corp., Broadway and 57th St. 1922. Pp. 103.) 

Reports of fire insurance companies, for year ending December 31, 1921. 

ris: Lib. Seventeenth annual edition, compiled from official reports. (Chicago: 


Spectator Co. 1922. Pp. 396.) 
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Report on the insurance statistics (accident, life, and fire) of New Zealand, 
1921. (Wellington, N. Z.: Census and Statistics Office. 1922. Pp, 9), 
1s. 6d.) 


Unemployment insurance decisions given by the Empire respecting claim; 
to benefit. Vol. I. Selected decisions from nos. 1 to 2,000 (given up 
to 27th March, 1922) with index. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office, 
1922. 38s.) 


Unemployment insurance by industry. (London: Labour Party. 1929. 
Pp. 32.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 


Guild Socialism, an Historical and Critical Analysis. By Nes Cas- 
PENTER. (New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1922. Pp. 
xv, 350. $2.50.) 

It has been left for an American scholar to present the first careful 
analysis of English guild socialism. Mr. Carpenter knows the litera- 
ture of the movement better than other writers have given evidence 
of doing and with great care he has built up a searching analysis. He 
is able to criticize economic theory in the light of economic history 
and for that reason his comments have a value in the discussion more 
nearly unique than should be the case. An English reviewer who con- 
cedes the excellence of Mr. Carpenter’s work replies to his charge 
that the economics of guild socialism is still weak, with the retort that 
guild socialism is not primarily an economic theory and not bound 
to prove that everybody will be better off economically under it. But 
guild socialism is undeniably a plan for economic reform and in order 
to deserve serious consideration a plea for the reorganization of 
industrial society must be based on sound and clear economics. 

Mr. Carpenter traces a lineage of nearly a century for the move 
ment which has been known as guild socialism for only about ten 
years. The background of English economics and politics since the 
Industrial Revolution, which he has so ably and accurately sketched, 
has doubtful relevance in the opinion of the present reviewer. The 
actual birth of the movement and the development and diffusion of the 
guild idea are described with careful detail and pleasing color. The 
reader is made to understand the real personal contributions of Penty, 
Hobson, Orage, Cole, and others. 

The moral, psychological, esthetic, political, and economic tenets 
of the faith are examined and a number of sharp contradictions are 
pointed out, chiefly those which have to do with the nature and extent 
of the authority of the state in a commune of national guilds, and with 
the bases for the analyses made by the Marxian and Orage-Douglas 
groups of guildsmen. 


une 
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Carpenter’s expositions differ in kind from those of most of the 
guild writers and will be welcomed by the new students of guild doc- 
trines. For instance, instead of presenting the great credit scheme 
in a vacuum of abstractions, he demonstrates how the prices of goods 
are always greater than the purchasing power available to buy them 
by beginning with the birth of a calf on a western forest reserve and 
tracing the train of buying and selling processes through the manu- 
facture of a pair of shoes in a Lynn factory. His own knowledge of 
economic history and theory is a constant guide in the dim places of 
guild doctrine. 

The critical chapter is comprehensive and acute. The indifference 
of the guildsmen to purely economic considerations, their misreading 
of economic history, and their uninformed and uncritical attitude 
toward the actual nature of distributive processes are among the most 
serious counts made against them——serious enough in the author’s 
opinion to imperil their program when actually projected. In prac- 
tice, however, they belie their theories, as in the case of the building 
guilds which do borrow money at interest. This paves the way to 
his contention that the Marxian economics professed by so many 
guildsmen is “irrelevant to the distinctive features of the guild idea, 
and is an almost fatal blight upon it.” The Douglas-Orage credit 
scheme is attacked on different counts but also found to be at fault 
in failing to “square with the facts”; the relationship it posits between 
prices and production does not exist nor are market values fixed in the 
way it assumes. 

Having cleared the ground of fallacies so thoroughly that the reader 
is ready to believe that the whole of guild socialism has been finally 
disposed of, Mr. Carpenter proceeds to advance what he conceives 
to be the central principle of the guild idea, industrial self-government 
responsible to the community. In this he sees the possibility of real 
social and industrial advance. As the next step in a practical pro- 
gram he advocates an alliance with the coéperative movement. 

It is to be regretted that, somewhat at variance with his own method, 
the one great practical experiment in guild socialism, the work of the 
English building guilds, has, except for brief mention, been relegated 
by the author to an appendix, and that appendix prepared by some- 
one else! Mr. Carpenter has so thoroughly persuaded his readers 
of the value of his own interpretation of this kind of history that he 
leaves them keenly disappointed that he has not given the building 
guilds more than passing comment. 


Amy Hewes. 
Mount Holyoke College. 
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Les Fondements du Socialisme: Etude Critique. By Atsert Artatioy, 
(Paris: Marcel Rivitre. 1922. Pp. 319. 12 fr.) 

It was to be expected of the learned author of Les Crises Periodiques 
de Surproduction that his examination of socialism would be efficient 
and judicial. And indeed it is to be recommended as the best critical 
study of the subject which has yet appeared. According to the author 
the Marxian doctrine of surplus value created by labor alone is left 
behind as being incompatible with the generally accepted teaching by 
modern economics of value as dependent on marginal utility. Not 
only labor, but land and capital have a right to a share in what is 
produced. But that does not mean that the present owners of land 
and capital have a right to all of that which accrues to them under the 
present system. Perhaps the socialistic state might better take over 
most of this produce now unjustly appropriated by land owners and 
capitalists. And here the author’s analysis of what is caused by 
“exploitation,” and what is due “exclusion” is keen and to the point. 
The present returns on capital do not so much represent an appro- 
priation by one class of the product of the labor of another class now, 
as a surplus value due to the inheritance from past generations. The 
injustice of the present system is based on the fact of this inheritance 
being in the hands of the few instead of its belonging to the community. 
It is therefore the “exclusion” of the masses from their heritage rather 
than the Marxian exploitation of their present labor which is the real 
basis of the claims of socialism. But even in a socialistic state it 
would be wise not to attempt to abolish either rent, or interest, or 
profits. The author’s demonstration of the effects of such abolition 
is very clear. He shows the injustice which would result therefrom, 
not to the present holders of land and capital, but to all the citizens 
of a socialistic state. As to the ultimate question of the adoption 
of socialism, his view of the psychology of the individual and of the 
crowd leads him to conclude that society would lose too much, owing 
to the shortsightedness of the masses, who would be apt to consume the 
accumulated capital inherited from the past, and to their failure to 
renew and to increase this capital, on the increase of which the con- 
’ tinued material progress of the race depends. M. Aftalion’s study is 
intensely interesting, and is conclusive against the introduction of full- 
blown socialism today. Perhaps from another point of view socialism 
—would that we could get rid of the name which is so full of narrow 
and doctrinaire and antagonizing associations—may be regarded as an 
ideal, and as a system of political economics possible to the man of the 
future. On the possibilities of this some light may be thrown by the 
codperative undertakings in England, and in Russia before the revolu- 
tion, which show that a sense of the common weal and of mutual ser- 
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vice may counteract the general weakness of humanity which led the 
author to distrust the possibility of socialism today. 


R. Warreneap. 


NEW BOOKS 


Correy, D. Coéperative movement in Jugoslavia, Rumania and North 
Italy during and after the World War. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Preliminary economic studies of the war, no. 21. (New 
York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1923. Pp. 99. $1.) 


Encets, F. The revolutionary act; military insurrection of political and 
economic action. Translated by Henry Kuxun; with an appendix by 
Danie, De Leon. (New York: N. Y. Labor News Co. 1922. Pp. 47. 
15c. ) 


Fueckner, E. Die Russische Genossenschaftsbewegung 1865-1921. (Leip- 
zig. Teubner. 1922. Pp. 206. 24 fr.) 


Karsner, D. Debs: his authorized life and letters. Talk with Debs in 
Terre Haute. (New York: Rand Book Store. 1923. $1.50 each.) 


Lasxt, H. J. The state in the new social order. Fabian tract no. 200. 
(London: Fabian Soc. 1923. Pp. 15. 2d.) 


Levsuscner, C. Sozialismus und Sozialisierung in England. 
Fischer. 1921. Pp. x, 229.) 


Lierman, R. Geschichte und Kritik des Sozialismus. (Leipzig: Quelle & 
Meyer. 1922. Pp. viii, 191.) 


(Jena: 


“MecNeat, T. A. and Srncrair, U. Debate on socialism. (Girard, Kans.: 


Haldeman-Julius Co. 1923. Pp. 94. 10c.) 


Serieman, E. R. A. and Nearine, S. Debate on capitalism versus social- 
ism. (Girard, Kans.: Haldeman-Julius Co. 1923. Pp. 60. 10c.) 


Suertock, C.C. The modern farm codperative movement. (Des Moines, 
Ia.: The Homestead Co. 1922. Pp. 377.) 


Tuompson, C. D. Municipal water works. Bull. no. 17. (New York: 
Public Ownership League of America. 1923. Pp. 13.) 


Codperation. The people’s year book and annual of the English and Scot- 
tish wholesale societies. (London: King. 1923. 3s.) 


The fifty-fourth annual coéperative congress, 1922, held in Brighton. (Man- 
chester, Eng.: Coéperative Union, Ltd. 1922. Pp. viii, 593.) 


Statistics and Its Methods 


Labor Turnover in Industry. A Statistical Analysis. By Pav F. 
BrissENDEN and Emit Franxet (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1922. Pp. xiv, 215. $3.50.) 

Messrs. Brissenden and Frankel have rendered a valuable service by 
bringing together in convenient compass the results of the two 
thorough-going investigations into the subject of labor turnover which 
were made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1915 and 1918, and in 
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which the two authors played leading parts. The book is incomparably 
the best statistical study of the extent of labor turnover that has yet 
been made, since the data are drawn from several hundred firms in a 
variety of industries which employed in all some 500,000 workmen. 

The changes in the formula finally adopted in this study are per- 
haps worthy of comment. In the 1915 investigation, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics used replacements as the numerator and the average 
payroll as the denominator. In the spring of 1918, the so-called 
“standard” formula of separations over average attendance was adopt- 
ed at the meeting of the National Association of Employment Managers 
and was taken over as the method of computation by the Bureau. After 
the publication of a number of reports based upon this method, the 
criticisms of this formula, both from within and from without the 
Bureau, caused a return to replacements as the numerator and this is 
continued by the present authors with the addition that both the hirings 
and separations are given, together with the sum of the two, the latter 
being given the name of “labor flux.” In their attempt to find a satis- 
factory denominator, the authors have been greatly influenced by the 
official method used in measuring the relative frequency and severity 
of accidents. In a paper published by the authors in June, 1920, the 
total number of payroll hours was divided by 10,000 and the turnover 
was then expressed in terms of so many persons for every 10,000 hours 
worked. The authors have now improved upon this by translating the 
number of payroll! hours into the number of “full-time yearly workers” 
by dividing the total number of work hours by 3,000 instead of by 
10,000. They have not, however, (probably because of the difficulty 
of computation) recognized the desirability of including the absentee 
hours in the denominator, although of course these absentees are also 
“exposed” to the possibility of turnover. 

The wealth of statistical material given adds greatly to our knowl- 
edge. Slichter’s estimate that prior to the war-time expansion the 
average rate of turnover was approximately 100 per cent is confirmed, 
and for the plants studied was .93 per fulltime worker (i. e., 3000 hour 
worker) in 1913-14. By 1917-1918, this figure had more than doubled, 

being then 2.01. During the war period, miscellaneous metal product 
factories with a rate of 3.03, chemical plants with 2.52, together with 
furniture and mil! works are shown to have been the industries with the 
highest turnover, while the three public utility industries of gas and 
electricity manufacture, telephone service, and street railways, with 
rates of 1.38, .93, and .81 respectively, were the lowest. Surprisingly 
enough, the turnover appears to have been appreciably less for larger 
than for smaller plants, being, in 1917-1918, 1.71 for those employing 
over 5000, 2.10 for those employing between 1,000 and 5,000, and 2.64 
for those employing less than 1,000. Another commonly accepted 
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opinion is also punctured by data showing the turnover rate to be 
appreciably lower for women than for men. Although this is in part 
accounted for by the fact that women frequently occupy more desirable 
positions within a plant (such as clerical positions) than do the men, 
the figures given are in the main sufficiently convincing to compel at 
least a revision of the belief that women are industrially more unstable 
thanaremen. Although their industrial life is much shorter than that 
of men they may, on the average, be longer in the employ of any one 
concern. 

The turnover among unskilled workers is shown to have been approxi- 
mately twice that of the skilled in 1913-1914 (1.29 as compared with 
60) while in 1917-1918, it was over three times as great (4.47 as com- 
pared with 1.35). The turnover is also shown to be higher during the 
spring than during the other seasons of the year and to be concentrated 
among a minority of the working force. A study of 53 plants with an 
average turnover of 1.34 showed that 62 per cent of the workmen had 
been employed for more than a year and that the total turnover had 
therefore been concentrated upon only 38 per cent of the working force. 
The variations according to the stage of the business cycle in the rela- 
tive proportions which discharges, lay-offs, and voluntary separations 
form of all separations is also clearly demonstrated. Voluntary sepa- 
rations are high in periods of expansion and low during periods of de- 
pression, while lay-offs follow an opposite course. 

This excellent book is marred by but one blemish, and that is an 
erroneous method which is used in several tables in chapter 10. The 
writers are seeking to show the relative responsibility of different ser- 
vice groups for separations. The method followed is to apply the 
percentage which these various groups formed of those on the payroll 
at the end of the year to the total number of labor hours worked 
during the year and to divide this number by 3,000 to find the total 
number of “full-time” labor years worked by each length-of-service 
group during the actual year in question. By dividing the number of 
separations during the year who belonged to each group, a quotient 
is obtained which is stated to be the separation rate in each group 
per full-time worker. This is given as 10.53 for those employed for 
one week or less, 5.56 for those employed between one and two weeks, 
4.04 for those employed between two weeks and one month and so on. 
Now manifestly there are two errors in these results. In the first 
place, not all of those in each length-of-service group worked the 
maximum time possible. Indeed, as the authors later show, the aver- 
age time worked by those who were employed for less than a week seems 
to have been slightly less than four days, and for those employed more 
than one week but for less than two was slightly less than eleven days. 
Secondly, had the men in each length-of-service group been employed 
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for even the maximum time, the separation rate for these groups would 
have been patently higher than those given. For example, the separa- 
tion rate per year for those employed one week or less should be at the 
least 52 and not 10.53; for those employed between one and two 
weeks 26 instead of 5.56; and, for those employed between two weeks 
and a month, 12 or 13 at the minimum instead of 4.04. 

The mathematical fallacy involved was in assuming that the percent- 
age which each length-of-service group formed of the payroll at the 
end of the year measured the relative hours worked by those in the 
corresponding groups during the year. Thus the total of 18,09) 
workmen who had been employed for one week or less were credited with 
2.25 per cent of the total labor hours, or 4,695,000. This amounted to 
260 hours per workman, whereas there are only 168 in the week as a 
whole, of which not more than 60 were probably available for work! 
But it would be a false sense of proportion to emphasize unduly this 
slight slip which is far outweighed by the solid merits of the book. 
The authors have produced the most valuable book on labor turnover 
that has as yet been published and they deserve the thanks of all stu- 
dents of the question. 

H. Dovetas. 

The University of Chicago. 
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Prices, purchasing-power of money, wages, trade unions, unemployment 
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The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
eriodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, and Swedish 
riodicals. 

Theory 


(Abstracts by Walton H. Hamilton) 


rvancar, S. S. Control of rents. Wealth of India, March, 1922. Pp. 6. An 
argument against an attempt to solve the problem of high rents by legal control. 


us, G. Les idées économiques d Antonio Serra. Jour. des Econ., Nov., 1922. 


l Pp. 14. “Il inaugure, dans la science économique, la méthode d’observation et de 
M comparison des faits, qui produira ses meilleurs fruits en Italie au cours du dix- 
tic huitieme siécle.” 
¢.) yres, C. E. John Dewey: naturalist. New Repub., April 4, 1923. Pp. 3. “The 
only effective escape from the unsatisfactory waywardness of life is to take raw 
22. existence as it is and control it—to make it stand and deliver...... This, it is 
clear, is the philosophy of political democracy and economic liberalism.” 
ck- anves, H. E. American psychological sociology. Sociol. Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 6. 
A review of F. H. Giddings’ contribution to social theory. 
| to overt, C. Deux philosophies? Productivisme et coopératisme. Rev. des Etudes 
and Coopératives, Oct.-Dec., 1922. Pp. 12. “En bref, cette philosophie utilitaire est 
Wabord, elle est essentiellement, une philosophie solidariste.” 
sted tark, J. M. Overhead costs in modern industry. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1923. 
~ Pp. 18. A consideration of the nature of “overhead costs,” of their variety, of 
reau 


their relation to “pecuniary calculation,” and of the extent to which pecuniary 
reflects social accountancy. 


Some social aspects of overhead costs. 


Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., March, 
1923. Pp. 10. 


umons, J. R. Wage theories and wage policies. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., Mar., 
1923. Pp. 8. 


asberc, W. Arbeit und Psychologie. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, Nov., 
1922. Pp. 40. An extended essay with “Der konkrete und der abstrakte Arbeits- 
begriff’ in Max Webers’ Psychophysik der industriellen Arbeit as a point of 
departure. 

tesNorr, W. Die dkonomische Gedankenwelt des Aristoteles. Archiv f. Sozial- 


‘is. u. Sozialpolitik, Nov., 1922. Pp. 33. An attempt to make explicit “the 
conomics” in the Ethics and the Politics of Aristotle. 


HAM, F.D. Some aspects of protection further considered. Quart. Jour. Econ., 
‘eb., 1923. “Comparative advantage is by no means an infallible guide to the 
aximum return in the long run to the productive effort of a nation 
bsolute advantage at any given moment a reliable test...... The tendency actually 
for competition to restrict the gains obtained in the production and exchange 


f increasing-cost goods and to enlarge the gains in the production and exchange 
f decreasing-cost goods.” 


uron, W. H. Vestigial economics. New Repub., Apr. 4, 1923. Pp. 3. A 


nsideration of the current position of “the Cambridge School” with Henderson’s 
upply and Demand as the text. 


x, W. Die Theorie der Volkswirtschaftslehre und der Weltkrieg. Zeitschr. f. 
olkswirtsch. u. Sozialpolitik, 10-12 Heft, Band II, 1923. Pp. 31. 
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Kurene, G. A. Productive apparatus and the capitalist. Jour. Pol. Econ. Fe, 
1923. Pp. 20. “Abstinence and waiting are not essentials of every conceivabl. 


efficient economic society...... Great organized private interests im 

without asking leave and without promising a reward...... Political forces. might ye 

seek to improve them...... Whichever class is to reduce its consumption in order 
that producers’ goods may be multiplied will do so not of its own will, but under : 
compulsion.” Ne 
McGoun, A. F. Higher and lower desires. Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp, t 
11. An attack upon F. H. Knight’s statement, “If the Good is Satisfaction, there , 
are no qualitative differences, no higher and lower as between wants, and that js , 
better which is smaller and more easily appeased.” Sct 
Macxintosu, W. A. The psychologist and economics. Queen’s Quart., Jan.-Feb- t 
Mar., 1923. Pp. 9. A review of Dickinson’s Economic Motives, Drever’s Psycho. ‘ 
logy of Industry, and Watt’s Introduction to the Psychological Problems of In. Hm Sct 
dustry. U 
Mayer, T. Wirtschaftsstufen und Wirtschaftsentwicklung. Zeitschr. f. Volk. d 
wirtsch. u. Sozialpolitik, 10-12 Heft, Band II, 1923. Pp. 67. st 
Toromiantz. Les théoriciens de langue allemande de la coopération. Rev. d’Econ. 
Pol., Nov.-Dec., 1922. Pp. 11. H 
Vesten, T. The captain of industry, I. Freeman, April 18, 1923. Pp. 5. An Sur 
account of the development and nature of the position held by “the captain of = 
industry” in the social order. va 
tr 
Economic History (United States) = 
(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) Vn 
Baxer, W. W. The building of the Walla Walla §& Columbia River Railroad. Wash. ne 
Hist. Quart., Jan., 1923. Pp. 11. Narrates with statistics the work of Dr. Dorsey 9 

_ S. Baker in financing and constructing the first railroad in the Northwest east 
of the Cascade range. Burt 
CuampBertain, W. A. Ohio and western expansion. Ohio Arch. and Hist. Quart, ~ 
July, 1922. The | 
Exuiot, H. O. Bostadsbyggande i Amerika. Soc. Med., no. 12, 1922. Pp. 160 Note 
The third of a series of articles summarizing the author’s observations as Va 
residence building in various parts of the United States, noting especially featu bor 
of practical interest to home builders in Sweden. we: 
Gunman, L. C. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway. Wash. Hist. Quart. J A Su 
1923. Pp. 7. Describes the building of this road, 1905-1908, to enable the Wi 
lines to compete with the Harriman lines in securing the Oregon traffic; has serv Cor 
as a valuable detour for the lines crossing the Cascade range. Two 
Gumorz, G. L. The five oldest family newspapers in Missouri. Mo. Hist. Res 192 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 20. Contains facts as to journalism and printing offices in pi Lou 
days. Ka 


Hicks, J. D. The origin and early history of the farmers’ alliance in Minnew 
Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 24. Sets forth the grievances of 
farmers in the 80’s and 90’s, and their legislative struggle to secure relief. 


Hicguam, C. S. S. The accounts of a Colonial governor's agents in the sevente 
century. Am. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 23. “The interest and importance 
the documents lie in the light which they throw upon the duties and activiti 
of the early colonial agents, and particularly upon the actual working of 
administrative system during the first ten years of the Lords of Trade.” 


Horrman, F. L. Conservation of America’s economic independence. Sci. Mo, A 
1923. Pp. 5. Summarizes the various forms of industrial waste in our cout 
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emphasizes labor waste due to strikes, large labor turnover, and ill health, and 
mentions a few improvements corrective of waste. 


Havsxa, J. J. The Rock Island was the first railroad in Iowa. Rock Island Mag. 
Issued by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R. R. in commemoration of its 
seventieth anniversary. 


Nevins, F. J. From Grant to Gorman. Rock Island Mag. Gives items regarding 
the first railroad across the state of Iowa, the early railroad builders in Iowa, the 
bridge across the Mississippi, and the legal contest over the bridge in which 
Abraham Lincoln was one of the lawyers. Issued also as a separate pamphlet. 


Scuarer, J. The Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin. Chapter II. Wis. Mag. of 
Hist., March, 1923. Pp. 19. Compares the farming methods of the New England 
settlers with those of the German pioneers. 


Scumut, L. B. The westward movement of the corn growing industry in the 
United States. Iowa Jour. Hist. and Pol., Jan., 1923. Pp. 30. A _ statistical 
discussion of corn production in the United States, and its relation to the live- 
stock business. 


Suitu, C. J. Early development of railroads in the Pacific Northwest. Wash. 
Hist. Quart., Oct., 1922. 


Surrey, N. M. M. The development of industries in Louisiana during the French 
régime, 1673-1763. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. Discusses the 
various crops raised or attempted in Louisiana till about 1747, when a Spanish 
trade sprang up that caused planters to neglect farming for trade; other indus- 
tries were the making of pitch, tar, brick, silk and wax, lumbering, stock-raising, 
and fur trade. 


Vues, J. Old Franklin: a frontier town of the twenties. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., 
March, 1923. Pp. 14. Describes the growth and business life of this Missouri 
town on the north bank of the Mississippi, 1816-1829; a rendezvous and out- 
fitting point for the Santa Fe trade till swept away by the river. 


Burton historical collection leaflet, vol. 1, no. 7. The Burton Hist. Collection; 
Detroit Public Lib. Contains material on the plank roads of Michigan. 


The factory riots in Allegheny City. Western Pa. Hist. Mag., July, 1922. 


Notes and documents: the Baynton, Wharton, and Morgan manuscripts. Miss. 
Valley Hist. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 6. Describes the contents of the old account 
books and other business records of this Philadelphia firm, which was engaged in 
western trade and western land speculation during pre-revolutionary years. 


A Swiss family in the New World: letters of Jakob and Ulrich Buhler, 1847-1877. 
Wis. Mag. of Hist., March, 1923. Pp. 17. Tells of pioneer conditions in Sauk 
County, Wisconsin, gives prices, methods of transportation, farming, products, etc. 


Two westward journeys of John Filson, 1785. Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., March, 
1923. Pp. 11. Contains “visions of the future greatness of Pittsburgh and 
Louisville, the scheme for a shorter route eastward by way of the Great 
Kanawha,” and rates of land and water “carriage.” 


Economic History (Foreign) 


sperson, B. M., Jn. European financial situation and remedies. Am. Econ. Rev., 
March, 1923. Pp. 3. 


AntHE, A. Empleo de los beneficios de la guerra realizados por Espana. Rev. 
Nacional de Econ., tomo XII, nim. 37. 


ERGLUND, A. Iron and steel and Japanese policies. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1922. 
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Bonn, M. J. The war for coal. New Repub., March 28, 1923. Pp. 3. : 

Brukre, H. Constructive versus dollar diplomacy. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 197, ; 
Pp. 8. 

Coar, J. F. Germany’s disastrous prosperity. Independent, Dec. 23, 1922. I 

Correy, D. Industrial coéperative production in Ireland. Sociol. Rev., Oct., 197, I 

Cox, H. The Austrian problem. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Nov., 1922. Pp. 15. , 

Davinson, J. M. The present economic situation in Germany. Jour. Inst. Bankers, 

Jan., Feb., 1923. Pp. 4, 13. k 
Detevsxy, J. Le bolehevisme 4 la lumiére des précédents historiques. Rev. d’Econ. E 

Pol., Sept.-Oct., 1922. Pp. 21. 

Epwarps,G. W. The financial status of Germany. VI, Foreign credits to Germany. k 
Annalist, Feb. 12, 1923. Pp. 2. 

Estcourt, R. Germany’s ability to pay. Annalist, Oct. 9, 1922. 

Fisner, I. Stabilization of Europe. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 5. 

Georcianes, L. A. La Grecia ed i cambi esteri. Rif. Soc., Sept.-Oct., 1922. Pp. 28. _ 

Gmson, A. H. The future course of high-class investment values. Bankers’ Mag. 
(London), Jan., 1923. Pp. 18. 

Gini, C. I problemi della produzione e delle materie prime davanti alla Societs Ss 
delle Nazioni. Riv. d. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1922. Pp. 13. 

Gotpscumipr, H. De crisis in de Engelsche kleurstoffenindustrie. De Econ. D 
(Dutch), Dec., 1922. Pp. 6. Discusses the crisis in the English dye industry 
after the war. S 

Greenrietp, J. Die Bedeutung Armeniens und der Armenier fiir die Weltwirtschaft. 
Blatter f. Vergleichende Rechtswis. u. Volkswirts., Jan.-Sept., 1922. Pp. 25. S 

Gurxt, J. El malestar del mundo después de la paz. Rev. Nacional de Econ., tomo 
XII, nim. 37. 

Hamann, G. Die Kartelle als besondere Organisationsformen des Genossenschafts- 
gedankens. Kartell-Rundschau, Heft 10, 1922. 

Harms, B. Die Krisis der Weltwirtschaft. Weltwirtsch. Archiv, Oct., 1922. Pp. # T 

Keatinc, M. The finances and resources of Ireland. Finan. Rev. Rev., March, 192. 

Pp. 9. T 
Kennett, R. E. The Americans in Siberia. Nation, Jan. 3, 1923. Pp. 4. T 
Lavenun, J. L. The German financial future. Am. Rev. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp.4 . 
Lavret, R. Les conditions de la vie en Allemagne. Le Musée Social, Feb. 19% 

Pp. 13. 
Levarnvitie, J. The French iron industry after the war. Geog. Rev., Jan. 19% 

Pp. 13. 
Martin, L. Russia today: map and statistics. Foreign Affairs, Sept. 15, 2g W 

Pp. 2. 

Mavor, J. Certain economic reactions of the war. Sci. Mo. March, 1923. Pp. 21a W 

Mont, M. II problema italiano del petrolio. Riv. di Pol. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. It 
Italy cannot longer delay in assuring herself a share in the control of the dis 
bution of oil. . 

Movtron, H. G. Economic conditions in Europe. Am. Econ. Rev. March, ! “ 
Pp. 17. ( 

Miurer-Hauzz, J. Die wirtschaftliche Gesetzgebung des Deutschen Reiches. J | 
f. Nationalok. u. Stat., Sept., 1922. Pr 
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pe Novvion, G. Le Brésil. Jour. des Econ., Nov. 15, 1922. Pp. 12. 


Parrerson, E. M. Western Europe and the United States. Chapter VIII, The 
economics of Western Europe. The Annals, Nov., 1922. Pp. 10. 


Pura, P. P. Iron and steel production in India. Economica, Jan., 1923. Pp. 12. 
Prato, G. Crepuscoli del mito delle otto ore. Riv. d. Pol. Econ., Sept., 1922. Pp. il. 


pe Raparaz, G. Lo de Marruecos. Rev. Nacional de Econ., tomo XII, num. 38. 
Pp. 16. 


Ross, E. A. Feudalism in Mexico. New Repub., March 28, 1923. Pp. 3. 


Roruretp, O. The codperative movement in Hungary. Bombay Codp. Quart., Sept., 
1922. Pp. 14. 


Ruri, M. La ecrisi della siderurgia italiana. Riv. d. Pol. Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 6. 
The collapse of the two leading Italian steel companies and the general depression 
in the industry are economic and financial in their nature rather than technical. 
Technically the Italian industry stands very high. The price of coal has in- 
creased half again as much as all other factors in the production of steel. 


I prestiti all’ estero per le opere pubbliche. Riv. di Pol. Econ., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 3. Italy must borrow extensively abroad in order to develop her 
water power and for other public works. 


Samne, G. La situation économique de la Palestine. Monde Econ., Oct. 14, 1922. 
Pp. 2. 

pe Sancnez, J. A. M. Further economic consequences of the peace. Foreign 
Affairs, Sept. 15, 1922. 

Sastry, K. R. R. The Madura gilds—a type. Jour. Indian Econ. Soc., Sept., 1922. 
Pp. 9. 

Ste, H. La France, démocratie rurale; son influence et son réle en Europe. 
Scientia, March 1, 1923. Pp. 9. 


Stivnes, H. What is required for the stabilization of the mark and the economic 


rehabilitation of Germany. Econ. World, Dec. 23, 1922. Pp. 3. Reprinted from 
N. Y. Times, Dec. 17, 1922. 


Tartor, P. S. Spanish seamen in the New World during the Colonial period. 
Hispanic Am. Hist. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 30. 


Tovp, J. A. Reconstruction in the cotton trade. The Annals, Nov., 1922. 
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Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. Sozialpolitik, Nov., 1922. Pp. 8. 


Turner, V. B. Agricultural wages and wage earners in Denmark. Mo. Labor 
Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 8. 


Weraner-Kavrzscn. Der wirtschaftliche Imperialismus und das Problem Stinnes. 
1. Trustpolitik und Ruhrbesetzung. Natur u. Gesells., Heft 1-3, 1923. Pp. 18. 


Wrrrex, H. Die kriegswirtschaftlichen Organisationen und Zentralen in Ocsterreich. 
IV, Ergebnis der parlamentarischen Priifung, Uebergangswirtschaft, Abbau der 


Zentralen. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, Heft 4-6, 1922. Pp. 22. 
Concluding article in the series. 


Zvonrkixe, N. Le probleme en Russie. Réf. Soc., Feb., 1923. Pp. 22. 


Economic position of South America: some factors influencing trade relations. 
Commerce Mo., Nov., 1922. 


Progress of coéperation in India. Bombay Coép. Quart., Sept., 1922. 
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Revue économique du royaume des Serbes, Croates et Slovénes: apergu de la politique 
commerciale; apercu sur lundustrie; métiers du pays. L’Econ. Frang., Sept. 30, 
1922. Pp. 2. 


Agricultural Econo-nics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


Aryanoar, 8S. S. Agricultural income of the Madras presidency. Wealth of India, 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 15. Agricultural income per capita is carefully figured. 


Curriz, J. Cotton growing within the Empire. United Empire, March, 1923. Pp. 6. 
A geographical survey of possibilities of cotton production. 


Fripay, D. The course of agricultural income during the last twenty-five years. 
Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., March, 1923. Pp. 147. 


Gray, L. C. Accumulation of wealth by farmers. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., March, 
1923. Pp. 20. 


Descomses, P. L’importance économique du reboisement. Jour. des Econ., Jan, 
1923. Pp. 16. A practical discussion of reafforestation in France. 


Hawrtnorne, H. W., Dixon, H. M. and Montcomery, F. Farm management and 
farm organization in Sumter County, Ga. U. S. Dept. Agri. Bull, 1034, June, 
1922. Pp. 97. Farm organization, business analysis of farms, and factors affect- 
ing successful operation. Eight figures and 42 tables. 


Henperson, B. Farm lands available for settlement. U.S. Dept. Agri., Farmers’ 
Bull. 1271, Oct., 1922. Pp. 51. Amount and type of available lands and how they 
may be obtained. Five tables and eleven figures. 


Hrssarp, B. H. The farmers’ influence over prices. Jour. Farm Econ., Jan., 1923. 


Pp. 16. Discussion of the history of price and several suggested methods of 
influencing them. 


Hoimes, C. L. Wages of farm labor. Minn. Sta. Tech. Bull. 4, May, 1922. Pp. 65. 
Wages by sections, seasons, kind of work, and in relation to other factors. 
Twelve figures and 25 tables. 


Lennarpv, R. English agriculture since 1914. III. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1923. 
Pp. 26. Development of English agriculture in 1920 and 1921. 


Mackin, T. Marketing by codperative sales companies. Wis. Agri. Exp. Sta. Bull. 
346, Jan., 1923. Pp. 32. Argument in favor of improved marketing service for 
Wisconsin cheese. Articles of incorporation and by-laws are given. Eight tables 
and nine figures. 


Nourse, E.G. The proper sphere of governmental regulation in connection with the 
marketing of farm products. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp. March, 1923. Pp. ll. 


Popesta, J. P. Posicion del gobierno nacional frente al problema de la pequena 
propiedad rural. Rev. Econ. Argentina, Oct., Nov., 1922. Pp. 23. A discussion 
of land, labor, capital, credit, and coéperation in relation to the small rural 
proprietor. 

Roserts, G. E. The fall of agricultural prices: its causes and effects. Econ. World, 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 6. A comprehensive discussion. 

Suvestai1, G. La bilancia agricola della Danimarca. Riv. Internaz., Dec. 1922. 
Pp. 15. 

Sxatwerr, A. The maintenance of the agricultural labour supply in Germany 
during the war. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Dec., 1922. Pp. 47. Explanation of 
how Germany maintained her agricultural production during the war. 


Turner, V. B. Agricultural wage earners in the United States. Mo. Labor Rev, 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 19. Discussion of agricultural labor and wage problems. 
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tique Wattace, H. A. Controlling agricultural output. Jour. Farm Econ., Jan., 1923. 
L. 30, Pp. 10. Argument favoring adjusting production to demand. 
Woopwarp, C. R. Some economic aspects of the potato crop. Am. Rev. Rev., 
April, 1923. Pp. 8. Study of problems in potato production in New Jersey. 
The American farmer in foreign markets. Commerce Mo., March, 1923. Pp. 9. 
The demand of foreign markets for agricultural products and international price 
india, levels. 
Canada: Codperation for the marketing of agricultural produce and the supply 
of farm requisites (continued). Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Sept., 1922. Pp. 14. 
Pp. 6. A study of coéperative marketing of eggs and poultry, fruits and vegetables, 
tobacco, etc., and purchase of agricultural supplies. 
years. The maintenance of the agricultural labour supply in Ireland during the war. 
Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 17. Methods of securing laborers and 
Larch, fixing wages are explained. Seven tables of wages and classes of workers. 
Organization and management of codperative livestock shipping associations. U. S. 
Jan. Dept. Agri., Farmers’ Bull. 1922, Feb., 1923. Pp. 28. A discussion of the various 
steps, with suggested by-laws. 
and 
June, Railways and Transportation 
affect- (Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 

. AcwortH, W. M. Grouping under the Railways act, 1921. Econ. Jour. (London), 
rw March, 1923. Pp. 20. Mileage, capital, and traffic phases of four-system railway 
w they consolidation in Great Britain. 

_ ya H. Railway operating methods in Argentina. Ry. Age, Feb. 10, 1923. 
’ p. 4. 
ods of 
Baker, B. The Pennsylvania decision, a challenge to railroad executives, Annalist, 
Feb. 26, 1923. Pp. 2. Analysis of Supreme Court decision as to jurisdiction of 
Pp. 65. Railroad Labor Board. 
aloes Brssins, J. R. Our national transportation system. Proc. N. Y. R. R. Club, March 
16, 1923. Pp. 37. Problems in coérdination of transportation, growth of popula- 
» 1923. tion and traffic, illustrated with charts and maps. 
Boruter, E. Die englische Eisenbahnpolitik der letzten vierzig Jahre (1882-1922). 
a. Bull. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan.-Feb., March-April, 1923. Pp. 29, 26. Fifth and 
oe sixth of a series. Earlier numbers previously noted. 
tables 
Bupp, R. Give the Transportation act a real chance. Ry. Age, Feb. 17, 1923. Pp. 3. 
sith the Carter, C. F. What the railroads would like. Nation’s Bus., March, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Un Attempts to state railway point of view on regulation, labor, taxes, and rates. 
requena Coxx, D. D. Centralized freight car ownership undesirable. Ry. Age, Jan. 27, 
cussion 1923. Pp. 4. 
rural Davis, J. C. The problem of railroad transportation. Ry. Age, March 31, 1923. 
Pp. 4. By the present Director General of Railroads. 
World, Gatturrr pe Grecorio, M. II deficit dell’ Azienda postelegrafonica. Riv. di Pol, 
Econ., Jan., 1923. Pp. 14. Suggestions for reorganizing the Italian postal and 
telegraph service. 


ee M. J. Transportation and car distribution. Ry. Age, March 17, 1923. 
termany 


ation of Haney, A. T. Factors in the railroad situation. Yale Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 20. 
Greater freedom needed in railway operations under regulation. 


or Rev, HALLInAN, J. P. The distribution of railway freight car ownership. Ry. Age, 
Dec. 30, 1922. Pp. 5. With statistical tables and charts. 
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The freight car problem. Sav. Bank Jour., Nov., 1922. Pp, 3. Prob. 
lems involved in individual ownership and common use of freight cars by railways, 


Hines, W. D. Character and effect of federal railroad regulation. Ry. Age, Mar. 
31, 1923. Pp. 3. By the former Director General of Railroads. 


Huncerrorp, E. Modernizing the railroads of Switzerland and Italy, N. Y. Central 
Lines Mag., Feb. 1, 1923. Pp. 5. 


Jounston, R. H. Railroad libraries. Lib. Jour., Mar. 15, 1923. Pp. 6. 


Lez, W. G. Common interests of roads and employees, Ry. Age, Feb. 24, 1923 
Pp. 3. By president of Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, a plea for better 
mutual understanding between railways and their employees. 


Lorenz, M. O. An analysis of 1922 railroad operating results. Ry. Age, March 3, 
1923. Pp. 2. Increased net income, but below the needs of the carriers. 


Macassey, L. The Railways act, 1921. Jour. Comp. Legis, and Intern. Law, Third 
series, vol. LV, part IV, Nov., 1922. Pp. 14. Legal analysis of British Railway 
act. 


Mertens, Dr. Die Neuwordnung der Eisenbahnen Russlands im Jahr 1921. Archiv f. 
Eisenhabnw., March-April, 1923. Pp. 20. 


Outpuam, J. E. The problem of railroad consolidations. Harvard Bus. Rev., Jan. 
1923. Pp. 15. Historical review, with analysis of some of the detailed questions 
involved. 


Presutti, E. Il problema dell’ essercizio delle ferrovie dello stato. Riv. di Pol. 
Econ., Jan., 1923. Pp. 7. What must be done to put the state railways, which 
have had operating deficits, on a firm basis. 


Roserts, G. E. The railroads. Way-Bill, Feb.-March, 1923. Pp. 9. 


. The railroads and the public treatment necessary for their proper 
development. Econ. World, Jan. 27, 1923. Pp. 4. 


Réuurea, K. Der Ausstand der Eisenbahn-Werkstattenarbeiter in den Vereinigten 
Staaten von Amerika. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., Jan-Feb., 1928. Pp, 16. The 
railway shopmen’s strike of 1922 analyzed. 

Die Deutsche Reichsbahn in ihrem ersten Betriebsjahr (1920). Archiv f. Eisen- 


bahnw., Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 60. The new German state system in its first year 
of operation. 


Die Eisenbahnen in Diinemark im Betriebsjahr 1920-21. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw, 
March-April, 1923. Pp. 21. 


The grouped railways—statistics of 1922 and 1928. Ry. Gaz. (London), March 23, 
1923. Pp. 7. Statistical features of railway consolidation in Great Britain. 


Railroad gross and net earnings for the calendar year 1922. Com, and Finan. 
Chron., March 10, 1923. Pp. 8. Statistical and analytical summary of the rail- 
way year 1922. 

Resultats obtenus en 1921 sur le réseau des Chemins de Fer de VEtat en France. 
Rev. Gen. des Chemins de Fer, April, 1923. Pp. 12. 


Das schwedische Eisenbahnnetz 1918-1920. Archiv f. Eisenbahnw., March-April, 
1923. Pp. 12. 


The traffic unit in operating statistics analysis. Ry. Age, Feb. 24, 1923. Pp. 4 
Except in limited way, traffic unit considered fallacious for purposes of comp# 
rison. 
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Shipping 
(Abstracts by Marjorie Sheets) 


CuampBertaIn, E. T. Revision of Italian shipping subsidies. Commerce Reports, 
March 26, 1923. Pp. 3. Modifications instituted under Mussolini régime. 


Cuaprett, F. C. Enormous growth of Germany's merchant marine. Annalist, 
March 26, 1923. P. 1. 


Denninc, E. Die wirtschaftliche Bedeutung des Serienschiffes. Weltwirts. Archiv, 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 23. Anticipates coéperation between shipbuilder and ship opera- 
tor toward standardization in ship types. 


Dinectey, E. N. The administration and the merchant marine. Am. Rev. Rev., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 4. Brief exposition of several of the usual pro-subsidy arguments. 


DomanovszKy, A. Die Vergangenheit der ungarischen Donau-Handelsschiffahrt. 
Ungarische Jahrb., Nov., 1922. Pp. 26. Navigation on the Danube from the 11th 
century to the present time. Comprehensive list of sources. 


Greco, E.S. The world’s idle tonnage declines. Commerce Reports, Feb. 12, 1923. 
Pp. 2. Résumé of developments in shipping situation during last half of 1922. 


Jantzen, J. Forced use of Hague rules. Jour. Commerce, Feb., 23, 1923. Voices 
opposition to compulsory legislation for Hague rules. 


Lewis, R. A., Jr. Indirect ship aids preferred. Jour. Commerce, Feb. 23, 1923. 
Political outlook for shipping legislation. 


Meret, R. T. American ships are promoting foreign trade. Jour. Commerce, 


Feb. 23, 1923. An apparent reversal of cause and effect relationship in the argu- 
ment. 


Surets,M. Methods of measuring port activity. Commerce Reports, April 9, 1923. 
Pp. 2. 


Turry, R. Le mouvement de la navigation maritime en France en 1922. L’Econ. 


Européen, March 2, 9, 1923. Pp. 6. French trade and the French merchant 
marine. 


Report of Imperial Shipping Committee on the deferred rebate system. Fairplay, 


Feb. 22, 1923. Pp. 3. Deferred rebates or similar system held necessary for 
liner services. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by Harry R. Tosdal) 


Basu, P.C. Food exports from India. Jour. Indian Econ. Soc., Sept., 1922. Pp. 4. 
Shows that the popular desire in India to lower food prices by stopping export 
means lower price for cultivator, resulting in decreased production. 


Benecxe, G. Der Komprador. Weltwirts. Archiv, Oct., Nov., 1922. Pp. 69. A 


thorough analysis of the developments, functions and position of the Chinese 
compradore. 


Bruins, G. W. J. Die Bedeutung eines ungehinderten internationalen Verkehrs fiir 
den Wiederaufbau Europas. Weltwirts. Archiv, Oct., 1922. Pp. 19. An exam- 
ination of the relationship between fiscal and currency conditions and commercial 
policies of nations, favoring freedom from tariff and other restrictions. 


Bunor, A. E. Die Rohstoffe und der wirtschaftliche Wiederaufbau Europas, unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung Argentiniens. Weltwirts. Archiv, Oct., 1922. Pp. 12. 


Survey of Argentina’s position with regard to raw materials necessary for up- 
building Europe. 
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Dominco, R. British woolen and worsted industries. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool 
Manfrs., Jan., 1923. Pp. 10. Considerable improvement but not up to pre-war 
standards. 


Guntuer, C. Tendenser och riktlinjer inom handelspolitiken efter kriget. Ek. 
Tids., no. 7-8, 1922. Pp. 23. The secretary of the National Economic 
(Swedish) discusses tendencies apparent in international trade relations. He 
deplores the erratic restrictions on trade and the lack of consistent, enlightened 
statesmanship. 


McPuerson, J. B. Charges that wool manufacturers depressed wool markets un- 
founded. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Manfrs., Oct., 1922. Pp. 9. States that accu- 
sations as to depression of wool markets were intended to serve as argument for 
immediate passage of the tariff and to support the false allegations that the 
great accumulation of wool stock was due to the use of reworked wool in manv- 
facture. 


Payen, E. La laine: sa production et son marché. L’Econ. Frang., Feb. 10, 1923. 
Pp. 2. Gives survey of wool industry, states that centers have shifted, and out- 
lines possibilities of supply in French possessions. 


Scnuttze, E. Enemistad commercial y amurallamiento aduanero del mundo. Rev. 
Nacional de Econ., tomo XIII, nim. 39. Pp. 16. Describes dangers of policy 
of closing doors to imports while seeking at same time to increase exports. 


Foreign trade of Great Britain. Commerce Mo., Feb., 1923. Pp. 9. Readjustment 
is well under way: (1) balance of merchandise imports reduced to normal pre- 
war proportions and again amply covered by items of income in invisible trade 
balance; (2) imports of raw materials increasing; and (3) growth in exports 
of British manufactures. 


International copper trade. Commerce Mo., March, 1923. Pp. 9. American cop- 
per consumption in 1922 showed marked increase over 1921 and was about 28 per 
cent above pre-war average. United States has been chief source of world’s 
copper since early 70’s. Gives facts and figures illustrating world production and 
consumption of copper. 


International trade in vegetable oils. Commerce Mo., Feb., 1923. Pp. 9. Statis- 
tical analysis of vegetable oil imports and exports of United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Netherlands, and United States. 


Overseas trade. United Empire, Feb., 1923. Pp. 6. An address upon the market 
possibilities of Great Britain’s colonies and urging overseas trade as a means 
of removing existing unemployment. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


Banxson, E. E. Incentive for efficiency in management of public utilities. Engg. & 
Contracting, Dec. 13, 1922. Pp. 3. 


Baver, J. Home rule in utility regulation proposed for New York cities by 
Governor Smith. Nat. Munic. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 2. A consideration of 
certain possible administrative objections to home rule in utility regulation, 
none of which presents serious difficulties. 


Burpicx, C. B. Water works management. Jour. Am. Water Works Assoc., March, 
1923. Pp. 5. Some essentials of successful public water works management, 
particularly the anticipation of increase in demand and provision of additional 
facilities through rates. 


Cuarx, H. C. Bus competition with electric railways in larger cities. Aera, April, 
1923. Pp. 16. Jitney competition, at one time important in 64 of the 100 largest 
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cities, now a serious factor in only 13. Full details as to cities and digest of 
measures taken to control such competition. 


Coron, J. W. The truth about the “5-cent fare.” Aera, April, 1923. Pp. 13. Of 
638 cities, 84 have some form of five-cent fare. Discussion of fare situation in 
a number of important localities and list of cities having five-cent fare. 


Cra, J. O. Water rates. Jour. Am. Water Works Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 8. 
Future growth of plant should be financed from present rates. Other aspects 
of water rates. 


Davenport, F. M. The taxation problem. Aera, March, 1923. Pp. 8. Considera- 
tion of problem of taxation of public utilities. Favors a tax on real property 
and an additional tax on net income, “so defined as to permit the deduction of a 
sum equal to a fair return upon all the money invested, whether borrowed or not.” 


Davis, R. M. Industrial load of the United States. Elec. World, Jan. 6, 1923. 
Pp. 5. About 57 per cent of industrial power supplied by central stations in 1920 
as compared with 44 per cent in 1914, 36 per cent in 1909 and 28 per cent in 1904. 
Statistics showing extent and distribution of this industrial load. 


Decxer, M. S. History of the regulation of public service corporations in New 
York. Quart. Jour. of N. Y. State Hist. Assoc., July, 1922. 


Dovrumr, W. F. An analysis of gas rate structure. Gas Age-Record. I, March 
10, 1923. Pp. 4. II, March 31, 1923. Pp. 4. Various types of rates. 


Exwett, C. C. Railway and motor bus regulation. Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 17, 1923. 
Pp. 2. Connecticut commissioner traces steps in development of regulation of 
jitneys in that state. Does “not look for any further extension of street 
railway transportation, believing that buses will be employed on streets and high- 
ways maintained by municipalities.” 


Fennern, D. C. Regulation of motor vehicle common carrier. Elec. Ry. Jour., 
Feb. 3, 1923. P. 1. State control now exists in greater or less degree in 22 
states. Statement of principles underlying such regulation. 


Guerre, H. P. Present and prospective development cost of railways and other 
public utilities. Engg. & Contracting, Dec. 20, 1922. Pp. 2. 


Hartman, H. W. A century of growth in the gas industry. Am. Gas Assoc. Mo., 
Feb., 1923. Pp. 3. Figures showing over period of one hundred years constantly 
increasing volume of sales of gas. 


Hemman, R. Chicago’s transit problem. Aera, April, 1923. Pp. 13. Legal, politi- 
cal and other questions involved. 


How and why railways are tared. Aera, Feb., 1923. Pp. 10. 


Public utility accounting. Aera, March, 1923. Pp. 16. A valuable 
discussion of the function of accounting and statistics in management and regu- 
lation of public utilities. 


Jackson, C. D. “Home rule” of utilities a menace. Gas Age-Record, Feb. 3, 1923. 


Pp. 3. Advantages of state regulation. Home rule in utility regulation a back- 
ward step. 


Jackson, W. Making ’em ride. The civic side of the weekly street car pass. 
Nat. Munic. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 4. By promoting off-peak riding the weekly, 
unlimited, transferable pass adds to the social usefulness of street railway service. 


Lewis, D. N. Electric railway situation as seen by commissioner. Aera, March, 
1923. Pp. 8. Elec. Ry. Jour., Feb. 17, 1923. Pp. 2. President of National 
Association of Railway and Utilities Commissioners pleads for an open considera- 
tion, by all parties in interest, of public utility problems. 


Marraie, W. H. The theory and practice of public utility valuation. Aera. I, 
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March, 1923. Pp. 14. II, Apr., 1923. Pp. 12. Series of articles dealing in , 
thorough and constructive manner with problems of valuation. 


McBriwz, R. S. Natural gas statistics for 1921. Gas Age-Record, Jan. 27, 1923, 
Pp. 4. Statistics of production, consumption, and value of products, including 
by-products, and indication of important changes in the industry. 


Murpny, E. J. Electric railways made good gains in 1922. Aera, April, 1929, 
Pp. 7. Comparison, 1922 with 1921, of results of operations of some 225 
representing about one-half of the electric railway earnings of the United States, 
shows decrease in operating ratio from 75.5 per cent to 72.6 per cent, 63 per cent 
increase of net income, 4.88 per cent decrease of operating expenses, and decrease 
of average fare from 7.2 cents to 7.1 cents. Numerous other statistical data. 


Review of paving situation. Aera, Feb., 1923. Pp. 21. Burden of 
paving between tracks now absorbs an equivalent of about 25 per cent of estimated 
net income of the electric railway industry. Survey of relief granted in some 11 
jurisdictions. 

Nasw, L. R. The hope of reward. Elec. World, Mar. 10, 1923. Pp. 3. To secure 
the ablest type of utility management regulation should make some provision for 
rewarding utilities for efficiency. 

Rew, H. The future of the traction. Aera, Feb., 1923. Pp. 2. Interurban lines 
should look to long-haul freight business. 


Simpson, J. R. Decisions affecting public utilities. Gas Age-Record, Jan. 6, 1923. 
Pp. 2. Abstracts of recent cases bearing on rates, extensions and capitalization. 


———. Management free from regulation. Gas Age-Record, Jan. 27, 1923. 
Pp. 3. Citation of cases indicating where line is drawn between managerial and 
regulatory functions of state commissions. 


Turner, D. L. New York, London, Paris and Berlin transit compared. Elec. 
Ry. Jour., Jan. 27, 1923. Pp. 3. Comparison of fares, types of cars, headways, 
etc. 

Economies of interconnection. Elec. World, Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 8. Practical illus- 
trations of five designated advantages of interconnection of utility plants. 


Effect of legislation on securities. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., Feb., 1923. Pp. 4. 
General survey of recent developments, from investors’ point of view. 


Is a merit and demerit system for utility service possible? Elec. Ry. Jour., March 
10, 1923. P. 1. Good results obtained in Wisconsin. 


Receiverships lowest in eight years. Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 5. Statis- 
tics of electric railway receiverships, foreclosure sales and abandonments, 1909 to 
1922, by districts and details by companies. 

Trend of prices, wages and fares. Elec. Ry. Jour., Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 2. Statistics 
and charts of elements comprised in income and outgo of electric railways, 1914 
to date. 

Valuation in rate-making. Yale Law Jour., Feb., 1923. Pp. 3. Brief discussion of 
various theories of valuation. “Prudent investment” theory preferable. 


$1,545,055 net for Boston Elevated. Elec. Ry. Journ., Feb. 3, 1923. Pp. 2. Im- 
proved conditions, while not yet permitting general reduction in basic 10 cent 
fare, have enabled repayment of part of loans advanced by cities to meet deficit 
of first year of public operation. Statistical data on operations. 


Accounting 
(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 


Apams, J. P. Cash discounts and their accounting treatment. Administration, Feb, 
1923. Pp. 9. Merchandise cost is the net purchase price and discounts should 
be handled accordingly. 
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Braet, H. J. Accounting procedure for an advertising agency. Pace Student, 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 5. Illustrated with forms. 


Canter, P. H. How to read a balance sheet. Jour. Inst. of Bankers, March, 1923. 
Pp. 4. Analysis of balance sheet of an English manufacturer. 


Curx, A. T. Water works accounting at Herkimer, N. Y. Jour. Am. Water 
Works Assoc., Jan., 1923. Pp. 6. Brief description of an actual system. 


Freon, S. G. H. What industrial accounting should mean to the executive. Jour. 
Account., Jan., 1923. Pp. 15. 


Fraser, C. E. The readjustment of retail and wholesale operating expenses. Har- 
vard Bus. Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 14. Statistical study of manner in which operat- 
ing expenses tend to fluctuate with sales in the various periods of a business cycle. 


Jouxson, G. H. Going value of inventories. Jour. Account., March, 1923. Pp. 2. 
A rather unusual method of inventory valuation. 

Hawkins, H. B. Determining piano costs. Jour. Account., Feb., 1923. Pp. 9. 
Description of methods of compiling manufacturing costs. 


Larra, W. Accounting for a newspaper. Pace Student, Feb., 1923. Pp. 4. 


Lazarvs, A. Common sense cost accounting. Indus. Manag., March, 1923. Pp. 4. 
Why wider recognition is needed of the value of true cost figures. 


Lixcoty, S. B. Costs of woolen and worsted mills. Bull. Nat. Assoc. of Wool 
Manfrs., Jan., 1923. Pp. 9. Cost variations of the last ten years as they apply to 
the woolen worsted plants. Comparative costs illustrated by diagrams. 


McKee, R. W. Cost apportionment in flour milling. Jour. Account., Jan., 1923. 
Pp. 4. How to figure the costs of by-products in a flour mill. 


McKinsey, J. C. Municipal accounting. Jour. Account., Feb., 1923. Pp. 13. A 
consideration of the purposes of municipal accounting and general methods for 
securing the information. 

Mason, J. K. Capital turnover. Administration, Jan., 1923. Pp. 5. Capital turn- 
over is the index to the frequency with which working capital is converted and sold. 


imcnELL, W. C. Accountants and economics with reference to the business cycle. 
Jour. Account., March, 1923. Pp. 10. New fields for the accountant to develop. 


iwkerTon, P. W. The surplus of corporations. Administration, Jan., 1923. Pp 7. 
Surplus is classified not only as to its sources, but also as to the purpose for 
which it is retained in the business when it is not distributed in dividends. 


The surplus of corporations: the distribution of surplus. Administra- 
tion, March, 1923. Pp. 8. General conditions under which dividends may be 
declared, the payment of dividends out of capital and the form dividends may 
take. 


anpvers, T. H. Present status of uniform cost accounting. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 8. Summary of a questionnaire addressed to about 80 associa- 
tions. Relations to anti-trust legislation. 


cuiatrer, C. F. Payment of dividends before restoring impaired capital. Jour. 
Account., March, 1923. Pp. 13. Legal considerations involved. 


inka, K. Accounting problems of fluctuating currencies. Administration, March, 
1923. Pp. 4. Some accounting problems as they are found in Austria and 
Germany today. 

aus, W. A. Amortization under the income tax laws. Administration, March, 
1923. Pp. 11. What costs may be amortized and how they must be recorded. 


are, T. J. Accounting for rice milling. Jour. Account., Jan., 1923. Pp. 6. 


yatker, R.G. The municipal balance-sheet. Jour. Account., March, 1923. Pp. 16. 
What it should contain and how it should be arranged. 
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Wiutpman, J. R. Sinking-fund method for amortizing franchises. Jour. Account, 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 5. An unsound method. The straight-line basis should be used, o 
Municipal water works accounting system. Waterworks. Mo. Issue of En i 
and Contracting, Feb. 14, 1923. Pp. 3. Bineering 
¢ 
Business Management 
Arxins, P. M. Organization and its graphic record. Administration, March, 193 I 
Pp. 10. 
Avery, F. M. Rate setting by means of elemental time study. Indus. Manag ” 
March, 1923. Pp. 3. 
Brooxs, E. E. Master budgets of sales and production. Bull. Taylor Soc Dee, c 
1922. Pp. 6. 
RI 
Brown, P. S. The organization and management of a medium-sized plant. Bull , 
Taylor Soc., Feb., 1923. Pp. 8. g 
Linx, H. C. The training of “institutional” salesmen. Administration, Oct., Noy Ha 
1922. Pp. 5, 6. . y 
Mosner, W. E. Employment management in the British Empire. Nat. Munic. Rey He: 
Feb., 1923. Pp. 4. 
Owen, H. S. How production planning cuts costs. Indus. Manag. March, 1923, [Me Hu 
Pp. 6. M 
Person, H. S. Shaping your management to meet developing industrial condition re 
Bull. Taylor Soc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 7. . w 
Porter, R. W. Building a balanced sales organization. Administration, March, 1923, Ho 
Pp. 10. J 
Remy, P. J. Reduction of waste in operating departments of large retail stores, Hm Ho 
Bull. Taylor Soc., Feb., 1923. Pp. 6. rT 
Suetpon, O. How far can functionalization go? Administration, Feb., 1923. Pp. 7 fe 
m 


Wexp, L. D. H. Lo! The poor middleman. Nation’s Bus., Feb., 1923. Pp. 2. 


Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by David A. McCabe) 


Barker, J. E. What the English labor party wants. No. Am. Rev., April, 192. 
Pp. 14. Author is unsympathetic. 


Bezanson, A. Local factors in connection with labor turnover. Am. Econ. Rev, 
Supp., March, 1923. Pp. 15. 


Buu, E. Die Entwicklung der Arbeiterbewegung in dem drei skandinavischen 
Léndern 1914-1920. Archiv f. d. Ges. des Sozialisumus u. Arbeiterbewegung, 3 
Heft, 10 Jahrg. Pp. 34, 


Canina, A. G. Intorno alle premesse economiche della legislazione del lavoro ed 
alle sue recenti tendenze. Giorn. d. Econ., Dec., 1922. Pp. 25. 


Cuaney, W. Record of industrial accidents in the United States to 1921. Mo. 
Labor Rev., Dec., 1922, Pp. 15. 


Commons, J. R. Wage theories and wage policies. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp. March, 
1923. Pp. 8. 


Correcoiari, A. I1 servizio sociale nelle fabbriche per il benessere delle maestranz. 
Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 13. Italian employers have been slow to introduce 
plans for the benefit of employees in factories. The Italian Institute for Social 
Aid has made a hopeful beginning. 
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Duvot, F. Labor begins a new career in Britain’s parliament. Am. Rev. of Rev., 
Feb., 1923. Pp. 3. 


Fuent, E. A. No store efficiency without fair wages. Am, Cloak and Suit Rev., 
March, 1923. Pp. 5. An argument for minimum wage law, by owner of a large 
department store. 


Fiexner, J. Some aspects of workers’ control in industry. Economica, Jan., 1923. 
Pp. 16. Unfavorable criticism of theory and program of guild socialists. 


Gusertson, H. S. Meeting the labor problem in the clothing industry. Adminis- 
tration, Feb., 1923. Pp. 9. Appraisal, from standpoint of the employers, of the 
plan of collective bargaining with provision for arbitration by an “impartial 
chairman,” which prevails in the men’s clothing industry. 


Greco, A. S. A shop congress that works. Nation’s Bus., Feb., 1923. Pp. 3. 
Four years of experience with industrial representation in the American Multi- 
graph Company’s plant at Cleveland. 


Hansen, A. H. The outlook for wages and employment. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., 
March, 1923, Pp. 18. 


Hencett, H. C. Ethics of unemployment insurance. Am. Lab. Legis. Rev., Mar., 
1923. Pp. 3. 


Hermann, C.C. The adjustment of piece rates. Indus. Manag., Feb., 1923, Pp. 5. 
Methods of establishing accurate production standards for the fixing of rates in 
relation to each other; all rates should rise and fall with the rise and fall of the 
wages of common labor in the market. 


Hooxsrapt, C. Comparison of compensation laws in the United States, as of 
January 1, 1923. Mo. Labor Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 12. 


Hoover, B. W. Labor, railroads and the public. Am. Bar Assoc. Jour., Jan., 
1923. Pp. 4. Expresses alarm at political program of railroad labor leaders and 
favors addition of prohibition of strikes to Transportation act. Author is chair- 
man of the Railroad Labor Board. 


Radicalism versus government. No. Am. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 14. 
Criticizes railroad labor leaders severely for advocacy of Plumb plan and for 
proposals to curb powers of the courts. 


Jounson, G. W. Behind the monster's mask, Survey Graphic, April, 1923. Pp. 4. 
Examination of labor policy of southern cotton mill owners. 


Lowrcren, G. Dyrtid, livsmedelpolitik och linestrider i Frankrige. Soc. Med., 
no. ll, 1922. Pp. 6. Report to the Swedish labor department on high prices, 
wage disputes and government regulations along these lines in France. 


lozovsky, A. The new economic policy and the trade unions. Survey Graphic, 
March, 1923. Pp. 5. Action and reaction of the Soviet state and the trade 
unions, Author is both a trade-unionist and a bolshevist. 


MacKenziz, F. W. Accident compensation administration in Pennsylvania. Am. 
Labor Legis. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 5. Summary of a report made by John B. 
Andrews and Miles Dawson for Governor Pinchot’s Citizens’ Committee. 


Mattrry, O. T. Unemployment and public works. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., March, 
1923. Pp. 5. 


ontini, L. La IV Conferenza del Lavoro. Riv. Internaz., Jan., 1923. Pp. 20. 
Progress in the international movement for labor legislation. 


orrHouse, E.W. Development of industrial law in the Rochester clothing market. 
Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 33. The general tendencies of the decisions 
of the impartial chairman and the purposes behind them. 
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Ocsurn, W. F. The standard-of-living factor in wages. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp, 
March, 1923. Pp. 11. 


Puurr, A. Le guild socialisme dans Vindustrie anglaise, Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Noy. 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 24. Chiefly concerned with the building guilds experiment. 


Rice, G. S. and Apams, W. M. Accidents in mines. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., March, 
1923. Pp. 7. Authors, who are on the staff of the U, S. Bureau of Mines, point 
out how the Bureau coéperates in work of prevention. 


Savoss, D. J. What lies back of Foster. New Repub., Jan. 17, 1923. Pp. 2. 


Scuarrenserc, P. The advantages of the La Follette Seamen’s act. Am. Fed, 
Feb., 1923, Pp. 5. 


Seacer, H. R. Company unions vs. trade unions. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 19%. 
Pp. 13. 


Sovute, G. The productivity factor in wage determinations. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp, 
March, 1923. Pp. 12. 


Stewart, B. M. The functions of public employment services and public works, 
Am. Labor Legis. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 10. 


Srewart, E. Labor efficiency and productiveness in sawmills. Mo. Labor Rev, 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 21. 


——_—_——.. Safety activities of the United States government. Mo. Labor Rer, 
Feb., 1923. Pp. 5. 


Srotzerc, B. Railroad labor amalgamation. New Repub., Feb. 21, 1923. Pp. 4 
The tendencies toward and obstacles to amalgamation of the unions in railroad 
service. 


Stone, N. I. Can the worker be guaranteed continuous employment? Proc. Nat. 
Conference of Social Work, 49th Annual Meeting, 1922. Pp. 6. Examines the 
various methods of preventing involuntary unemployment and answers in the 
negative; favors unemployment insurance. 


Tuomson, G. Apprenticeship and the craft revival. Survey Graphic, Feb., 1923. 
Pp. 4. 


Worman, L. The future for unemployment insurance. Am. Labor Legis. Rev, 
March, 1928. Pp. 7. 


Zimanp, S. Labor's task where labor rules, Survey Graphic, March, 1923. Pp. 10. 
Observations on situation in Russia. 


Contracting out of shop work. Mo. Labor Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 3. The decision 
of the Railroad Labor Board; involves decision of Board to recognize the shop 
men who went on strike. 


Hyrendémndernas verksamket under dr 1921. Soc. Med., no. 2, 1923. Pp. 19 
Report on work of Swedish wage commission during 1921, giving statistical tables, 


Industrial inspection in Soviet Russia. Intern. Lab. Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 13. 
Majority of the inspectors are chosen by the workers and from the working classes. 


Group versus collective bargaining in the railway shop. Railway Rev., Jan. 6, 1923. 
Pp. 7. Account of labor corporation formed at Beech Grove shops of Big Four 
Railway by former union shopmen after the calling of the general shopmen’s 
strike. 


Maintenance-of-way rules. Mo, Labor Rev., Feb., 1923. Pp. 4. Decision of the 
Railroad Labor Board. 


Trend of wages of electric railway trainmen. Am. Electric Railway Assoc., Feb. |, 
1923. Pp. 13. 
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Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by N. R. Whitney) 


razon, F. and Bayes, W. H. Some early banks and New York politics. Jour. 
Am. History, April-June, 1922, Chapter in the series “A History of Banks and 
Banking in the City of New York.” 


us, G. Les précurseurs de l'économie monétaire en Italie: Davanzati et Mon- 
tanari. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Nov.-Dec., 1922. Pp. 17. Appreciative account of 
Davanzati and Montanari. Gives former (1588) credit for the first statement of 
the quantity theory of money; the latter (1683) was the first to attempt demon- 
stration of the theory with mathematical precision. 


i, H. Solidity a factor in London’s position. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 2. 
Solidity, comprehensiveness, an open market, the London acceptance, as well as 
the British joint stock banking system, are responsible for London’s financial 
position. 

,C. Nagra oplysningar om det italienska pappersmyntet. Ek. Tids., no. 1 and 
2, 1923. Pp. 18. Information concerning Italian paper money, its issue, amount 
in circulation, and metal reserves. ; 


Late xnan, E. Professor Cassel on money and foreign exchange. Econ. Jour., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 8. A review of Cassel’s book. Cassel upholds two theses: (1) that 
+ Rev, Mprices must be regulated by a proper “discount policy”; and (2) deflation must 
be avoided at all costs. Professor Cannan disagrees with both. 
Pp. 4 tepver, B. S. L’évolution du régime bancaire en Belgique (suite). Rev. de 
ailroad HB)'Inst. de Socicl., Nov., 1922, Pp. 27. Period covered is from 1834 to 1850. The 
rincipal characteristic of the period is the absence of a central bank of emission. 
c. Nat he chief items from the balance sheets of the Société Générale and the Banque 
nes the Mace Belgique for each year are presented. 
in the miss, F. H. Bank reserves under the federal reserve system. Harvard Bus. 
ev., Oct., 1922. 
»., 1923. crinper, O. Das Geld ohne Eigenwert und die Preislehre. Jahrb. Nationalék. 
. Stat, Aug., 1922. Pp. 47. Comparison of various theories of price determina- 
aed ion under a régime of fiat money. 
superRO, A. V. Evolucién de la moneda en Espaiia. Rev. Nacional de Econ., afio 
10, aL tomo XIII. Pp. 20. Account of the history of money in Spain from the 
Pp. 10. Be ourth century down to modern times. Contains list of some of the early silver 
nd gold coins showing their relations to each other from 1252 to 1497. 
Gecisies Inflazione monetaria e corso det cambi. Giorn. d. Econ., Feb,, 1923. 
he shop The course of the exchanges during war time. 
Pp. 13 bLicH, F. Die Geldenwertung in ihrer Auswirkung auf die Erfiillung von Liefer- 
i ee ertriigen. Kartell-Rundschau, Heft 11-12, 1922. Pp. 13. A study of the effect 
f the declining value of the mark on industry in Germany with special reference 
Pp. 13 Mo the machine-building industry. The author speaks of the course of dollar 
g classes. Mi@xchange as a sort of fever thermometer, and he denies that Germany purposely 
6, 1928. ld out the mark. A graph is presented showing the percentage increases in the 


Big Fout tice of raw materials, wages, and the finished products in the machine industry 

s compared with the decline in the value of the mark. The outlook for the 
uture of German industry is very dark because of (a) lack of international means 
f payment; (b) export of capital and shortage of business credit—the gold 
asis for the expansion of credit by the banks has been greatly diminished; and 
¢) uncertainty as to the course of exchange. 


“cem1, L. Sul credito agrario di stato. Riv. Internaz., Jan., 1923. Pp. 20. 


m, and since the war, Italy made governmental provision for agricultural 
redit. 
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Garrett, S. S. Some notes on the relation of money and prices. Am. Econ, Rer 
March, 1923. Pp. 3. 


Gicnovux, C. J. Le probléme monétaire mondial et la théorie du Professeur (, 
Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Sept.-Oct., 1922. Pp. 15. Discusses Cassel’s plan for stahj; 
ing exchange by devaluation of paper currencies in each country on the basis 
their internal purchasing power. The program has been made more difficult 
the fact that some countries are deflating while others are continuing inflation, 


Goupenweiser, E. A. Effects of further gold imports on our banking situati 
Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 8. 


Gurrerwer, H. C. The law of bankers’ credits, Economica, Jan., 1923. Pp. | 
Discussion of the legal relations between banker and beneficiary under the vari 
types of commercial letters of credit; the measure of damages for a breach 
contract by the banker involved; and the security for advances made under bal 
ers’ credits. 


Honic, F. Schriders Bankprojekt. Ein Kapitel zu einer Geschichte des Ba 
projektes in der sozialen Utopie. Zeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, +4} Dec 
Heft, Band II. Pp. 40. A discussion of Schréder’s book, which outlines a pla gap 
for a bank whose function it would be to supply current capital to producers clas 
wealth. The establishment of a national exchange bank was suggested, the ban 
to issue bills of exchange based upon the commodities produced which would | 
held as collateral. A bank of this sort was established in Briinn in 175). 
bank was fairly successful at first, and then later suffered great losses becay 
of fraud within the institution. In a modified form the bank is still in exis 
ence, Another bank of this sort was established in Vienna in 1787. The auth 
gives approval to such a plan for communities in which credit is still in its ea 
stages of development. 


Kent, F. I. The banker's interest in codperative marketing. Econ. World, Feb. } 
1923. Pp. 3. Groups of farmers organized for coéperative marketing on a sou 
basis have no difficulty in securing favorable credit extension from banks. 


Kippy, A. W. London as a financial center. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 4. ( 
account of her supreme position in financial activities and the resulting auton 
control of foreign exchanges, Great Britain was the leading financial center of t 
world previous to the war. Given normal development and opportunities Bri 
will undoubtedly regain her position of financial leadership. 


Lacerauist, W. E. Some aspects of the relation of foreign securities to the monet 
systems. Administration, Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. The first of two articles deali 
with fundamental! relations existing between the money system of a country 
security values and prices. Use of high-grade securities in settlement of forcigg@!®™u 
trade balances is more economical than gold, Econ. 
ean 
ponen 
0 the 


Liesse, A. Politique financiére et politique monétaire. L’Econ. Franc., Jan. 
1923. Pp.3. Urges the necessity of governmental economy and gradual deflati 
Administration expenses have been entirely too large; a certain amount 
wastefulness has characterized the restoration of devasted regions; and wig! Uste 
great care is taken paper money issues will become uncontrollable. Believes t funda: 
French socialists favor inflation in order to bankrupt the present régime. — 

SVS 

Macuin, S. London's present commercial and financial position, and the owt a 
for the future. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1923. P. 1. Economic position of Lo 
has not been seriously affected or permanently impaired by the disturbances 
to the war. 
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Meyer, T. Bankpolitik. Nat. 6k Tids., no. 1, 1923. Pp. 24. Discusses bank@ihan;. 
principles and banking practices with special reference to current Danish ¢ 
ditions. 


Mints, L. W. Open market borrowing. Jour. Pol. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 11. 
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rience of the Edelstone Leather Company in financing the purchase of hides 
and production of leather for export trade during the depression of 1920. 


owtoomery, A. Ndgra synpunkter pa konjunkturudvecklingen i Férenta Staterna 
1919 och 1920. Ek. Tids, no. 1 and 2, 1923. Pp. 50. Treats of some phases of 
the activities of the American Federal Reserve Board during 1919-1920, with 
particular reference to their influence on international banking and business con- 
ditions. 


ucua, L, Ausverkauf und Aktienabwanderung als Folgen des Geldsturzes. 
Jeitschr. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 7-9 Heft, Band II. Pp. 52. Discusses 
the possibility of foreign domination of Austrian industries. Includes tables 
showing some of the industries in which foreign capital is invested, and shows 
the extent to which Italy, France, Great Britain, America, Germany, and Swit- 
zrland have secured control. Asserts that the English River Syndicate has 
obtained control of the whole Danube River traffic in Austria and Hungary. 


armecer, M. L’inflation monétaire et la distribution de la richesse. Scientia, 
Dec. 1922. Pp. 9. Monetary infiation has impoverished the middle class; the 
gap between the middle and the richer class has been widened; and the richer 
class has profited tremendously. 


xron, T. B. Par collection by federal reserve banks. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 2. Discussion of the case of the American Bank and Trust 
Company et al vs. Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta et al, in which it was held 
that the names of institutions may not be included on the par list without their 
consent but that collection of checks may be made by presentation to the drawees 
for payment in cash, if made without designed delay or accumulation and in a 
proper manner. 


zn, L. J. Commercial and financial London. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 5. 
London's international financial prestige grew out of and followed her trade 
prestige. London holds some of the world’s largest markets for raw materials 
and is the center as well of one of Britain’s most important manufacturing areas. 
The world leadership in finance has not been shaken by the war. 


. The financial prestige of London. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 13. 
Development of the financial machinery was a gradual evolution without inter- 
‘ies Brita ference from legislative restriction. Describes the organization, functions, and 
operations of the various financial institutions in London. 


uack, H. Das Geltungsproblem des sozialen Werturteils. Jahrb. f. Nationalék. 
u. Stat., July, 1922. Pp. 24. 


of foriqmetette, G. L’argent métal et la question monétaire en Indochine. Jour. des 
Econ., Dec. 15, 1922. Pp, 3. Discussion of the book under the same title by 
ean Henri Adam. Reviewer calls attention to Adam’s advocacy of the post- 
onement of the re-introduction of the gold standard, which he says is in contrast 
0 the attitude of most students who favor immediate action looking to restoration. 


nvuster, F. London, the financial center. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 3. The 
undamental cause of London’s financial position is the strict maintenance of a 


ound currency; the gold standard coupled with a highly developed banking 
vstem. 


¢. Jan. 


ne. 


MMARIN, E. Les banques d’émission scandinaves pendant la guerre. Rev. d’Econ. 
ol., Sept.-Oct., 1922. Pp. 22. Historical account of operations of the Bank 
f Sweden, Bank of Norway, and Bank of Denmark, during the war. The dis- 
cunt policy and the gold policy are discussed. Tables show condition of these 
sses_ ball anks at various periods. 
Danish 
kNivim, A. De internationale Geldmarkt. De Econ. (Dutch), March, 1923. 
Pp. 9. Outlines the international financial situation for the first months of 1923, 


Pp. 11. iving statistics and graphs. 
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Taciiasue, G. Gli elementi determinanti la potenzialita dacquisto det beglictt; 4 
banca a corso forzato. Riv. Internaz., Dec., 1922. Pp. 6, 


Vatcren, V. N. War and post-war rural credit measures in the United Staty, 
Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 11. An account of the service of th 
War Finance Corporation, the federal farm loan system, the seed-grain loan fund, 
and the federal reserve system to agriculture, 


Warp, D. Banking developments in England. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp, 3 
Prior to the war the London money market was developing extreme subdivision 
of functions and an increasing concentration through the absorption by large 
London banks of smaller institutions. Since the war, banking development hy 
taken the form of foreign banking departments and branches of banks not befor 
interested directly in overseas banking. With foreign banking development hy 
come the growth of the London foreign exchange market. 


Wrrners, H. London and New York compared. Bankers Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 
New York would have an even chance eventually to divide the world’s financi 
business with London except for the fact that the high protective tariff will k 
the United States from attaining supremacy in trade, without which suprem 
in finance is impossible. 


Wuus, H. P. The probable trend of rate of interest and investment. Am. 
Rev., Supp., March, 1923. Pp. 12. 


Worxine, H. Prices and the quantity of circulating medium 1890-1921. Qua 
Jour. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 28. An interesting, although not entirely convinci 
attempt to establish a method of forecasting changes in the general price ley 
through the use of the “equation of exchange.” Author claims reasonable su 
for the period of 1890-1916. Extraneous factors apparently vitiate the met 
during the period of the war. Results are held as a final and conclusive p 
of the validity of the arguments for the quantity theory of money. 


Youne, A. A. The trend of prices. Am. Econ. Rev., Supp., March, 1923, Pp. I 


American banks, bankers and trust companies in London. Bankers Mag., Jan, | 
Pp. 11. Seven American banks and trust companies and four private banki 
and investment companies have branch offices in London. 


Banks and agriculture. The Economist (London), Feb. 3, 1923. Pp, 2. Adv 
to farmers often made with little or no security. Large sums granted more 
less permanently for farm land purchase in defiance of strict banking princi 
Recommends the organization of a land bank by the “big five.” 


The French and Belgian exchanges. The Economist (London), Feb. 17, 1923. P. 
Marked discrepancy between French and Belgian franc. A selling move 
from America affects the French franc considerably more than the Belgian; f 
the continent the Belgian exchange is more affected. Serious financial position 
France is responsible for the steady fall of the franc; the recovery of the 
is the natural reaction from panic quotations. It is also the result of delibe 
action of the Reichsbank and French purchases for use in the Ruhr. 


Irish Free State banking. The Economist (London), Feb. 10, 1923. P. 1. Bank 
Ireland, which is a trading institution in active competition with other joint 
Free State banks enjoys a practical monopoly in carrying on the govern 
business. This position has been recently challenged by the National Bank and 
appears possible that an unseemly struggle for this government business 
result. 


Mr. McKenna on deflation. The Economist (London), Feb. 3, 1923. Pp. 2. (a 
demns policy of the government in attempting to reduce volume of purchas 
power in the hands of the public for the purpose of establishing lower prices 
thus increasing the value of the currency. This is harmful in its effects on t 
and unnecessary. Without any attempt at deflation in England, according 
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McKenna, sterling will rise to parity with the dollar because of the inflation which 
will be induced in America by the huge stock of gold. 


1 States, Les opérations de la Banque de France pendant Vannée 1922. L’Econ. Frang., Feb. 
3, 10, 17, 1923. Pp. 2, 3, 1. Three articles presenting statistics covering the 
various banking activities. 


The price of new capital. The Economist (London), Feb. 10, 1923. P. 1. Average 


7 rate paid on government and municipal stocks and company debentures was 5.78 
bdivision per cent for 1922 as compared with 6.39 per cent in 1921, 6.97 per cent in 1920, 
by large and 5.07 per cent in 1913. The fall in the rate was more pronounced the latter 
ment has part of 1922. 


Stock exchange money. The Economist (London), Feb. 10, 1923. P. 1. Reintro- 
ment has duction of contangoes into the stock exchange and the return to pre-war condi- 
tions of dealings so far as fortnightly settlements are concerned have increased 
business in the markets. The Inland Revenue allows stock exchange dealers to 
take up stock in their own name for a few months upon a nominal transfer stamp. 
Buyers of stock are thus enabled to finance commitments with little trouble. 


uprem When the dollar goes to par. The Economist (London), March 17, 1923. Pp. 2. 
Discusses three possible situations resulting from dollar sterling exchange parity 

“= —(a) restricted export but free import of gold; (b) regulated import as well as 
export; (c) free gold market with no restrictions. 

Public Finance 
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AzserpaM, S. L’effondrement financier de l’Autriche. Jour. des Econ., Feb. 15, 
1923. Pp. 22. Describes the terrible aftermath of the war and tells of the 
signs of recovery already apparent. 


Berctunn, A. The Tariff act of 1922. Am. Econ. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 20. 


Bainptey, J. E. Report of the legislative tax committee of Iowa. Bull. Nat. Tax 
Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 7. Recommends that appointed county assessors take 
the place of local elected officers. 


Cran, J. Den Britiske Préaferencepolitik. Nat. 6k Tids., no. 1, 1923. Pp. 31. 
Gives a historical sketch of preferential tariffs within the British Empire and 
shows their political significance with respect to imperial unity and to local 
aspirations to greater economic independence. 


Comstock, A, Capital levies in Europe. Am. Rev. Rev., April, 1923. Pp. 4. Ex- 


2: 
-.* perience of Italy, Germany and the Austrian countries shows that the levy can be 
ey ‘ used with some success in countries where a heavy sacrifice seems to be the only 
position resort. 
Crozier, J. Federal taxation of income from federal and state securities and sala- 
f deliberd ries, under the sixteenth amendment. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 6. 
Believes that if case were properly presented, the Supreme Court would hold un- 
nil constitutional legislation taxing these incomes. 
1. Ban 
r joint-st Davenport, F. M. Electric railway taxation; an exposition of the work done a 


year ago in New York state by the legislative committee of which the speaker 
was chairman, with a consideration of methods of taxation. Electric Railway 


k and 
ae Jour., Feb. 17, 1923. Pp. 3, 


yusiness 
Davinson, D. Om beskattningsnormen vid inkomstskatten. Ek. Tids., no. 11 and 


Pp. 2 12, 1922. Pp. 48. Author discusses what he considers correct theories underlying 
f purchss the levying of income taxes. 

er prices Fis, S. A critique of Professor Seligman’s presentation of the case against tax- 
cts on tt ecempt bonds. Econ. World, Jan. 27, 1923, Pp. 3. Reprinted from N. Y. Times, 
according Jan. 21, 1923. Emphasizes gain in lower interest charges. 
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Faway, D. The growth of tares. Am. Rev. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 5. Burden of 
taxes due to the war has thus far been placed upon the well-to-do. 


Geruorr, W. Steuerwirtschaft und Sozialismus. Archiv f. d. Ges. des Sozialisnns 
u. der Arbeiterbewegung, 2 und 3 Heft, 10 Jahrg. Pp. 58. While Lasalle favored 
the abolition of indirect taxes, Marx and Engels saw no benefit to the workingmen 
in such a step. Bolshevist writers favor state monopolies, paper money issues and 
heavy taxes on property as long as it remains in private hands. 


Gmarp, J. Vers un aménagement de notre dette viagére de guerre. Jour. So. 
Stat. de Paris, Jan., 1923. Pp. 5. Discusses methods of rearranging the pension 
burden, 


Gorrties, L. R. Growth in local tax burdens. Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1923, 
Pp. 9. A matter of grave concern. 


La situation internationale des impéts. Jour. des Econ., Feb. 15, 1923. 
Pp. 9. Percentage of national income taken by taxation in 1920-21 was 113 in 
the United States, 13.7 in France, 23 in the United Kingdom and 26.3 in Germany. 


Havucen, N. P. Methods of assessing railroad property for taxation. Bull. Nat. 
Tax Assoc., Feb., 1923. Pp. 9. Discusses the ad valorem methods which are 
gaining in favor over the tax on gross earnings. 


Jace, F. Le privilége inscrit au profit du trésor sur les immeubles des assujettis 
& la taxwe sur les bénéfices de guerre. Jour. des Econ., Dec. 15, 1922. Pp. 10. 
Describes the methods used in trying to collect taxes on war profits. 


Jasrrow, J. The new tax system in Germany. Quart. Jour. Econ., Feb., 1923. 
Pp. 40. This very burdensome national system includes a personal income tax 
with rates from 10 to 60 per cent, progressive taxes on property and property 
increments, an inheritance tax, with higher rates on heirs already wealthy, a two 
per cent tax on general sales, and heavier luxury taxes, the brandy monopoly, and 
taxes on beer, tobacco, sugar, and salt. 


JEze, G. Primes de remboursement. Les emissions au-dessous du pair. Rev. Sci. 
et Légis. Finan., Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1922. Pp. 37. Favors issue at par. England, 
France and Italy have often issued below par; the United States not since 1642. 


Keirsreap, W. C. Provincial taxation of companies in Canadian provinces. Jout. 
Pol. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 25. Sketches development of taxation since con- 
federation and gives a detailed study of present methods of taxing banks, public 
utilities and other companies in the different provinces. 


Kippy, A. W. Opinion in London financial circles regarding the terms of settle- 
ment of Great Britain’s debt to the United States. Econ. World, March 17, 1923. 
Pp. 3. Reprinted in part from N, Y. Evening Post, March 10, 1923. British 
bankers are on the whole pleased with the terms. 


Leanper, E. G. The sales tax in its fiscal, administrative, and economic aspects. 
Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 9. Would be difficult to collect, probably 
disappointing in yield, and unequal in its incidence. 


Linpaut, E. Beskattningen av aktiebolag och economiska féreningar. Ek. Tids, 
no. 11 and 12, 1922. Pp. 32. Discusses the taxation of corporations and corpora 
tion earnings and suggests reforms in existing Swedish tax laws. 


Lorp, H. M. The national budget system. Nat. Munic. Rev., Feb., 1923. Pp. 6 
Explains the methods of this very helpful branch, 


May, G. O. Taxation of capital gains. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. $ 
Reprinted from the Harvard Business Review of October, 1922. 


Montiet, R. S. El nuevo gobierno y la reconstruccién de las finanzas nationale. 
Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Sept., 1922, Pp. 9. Describes effect of the war ™ 
Argentine finances and considers plans for increasing the revenues. 
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Moxtoomery, R. Budgetary legislation in 1922. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Feb., 1923. 
Pp. 4. With few legislatures in session, a surprising amount was enacted. 


listers Newson, H. B. What is ahead in Wisconsin income taxation, Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., 
vored " March, 1923. Pp. 3. Believes the secrecy clause will be eliminated, rates increased 
ugmen and various exemptions abolished. 


Nyviisz1, J. Staatsvertrége zur Regelung von Steur- und Gebiihrenfragen. Un- 
garische Jahrb., Aug., 1922. Pp. 35. Points out the need of international agree- 
ments in order to prevent double taxation. 


Ovauiw, W. Les finances locales en Alsace et en Lorraine. Rev. d’Econ, Pol., Nov.- 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 28. Differ from rest of France in greater revenues from domains 


, 1923, and since the war in the imposition of heavier taxes on local industry. 


Peano, C. Jl problema della riparazioni. Riv. di Pol. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 5. 
1923. 
11.3 in 
rmany. 


Pyur, J. F. The taxation of incomes in Oklahoma. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Jan., 
1923. Pp. 5. Reprinted from the Journal of Political Economy, October, 1922. 


Repaci, F. A. II livello del protezionismo in Italia. Rif. Soc., Nov.-Dec., 1922. 


a Pp. 37. A full and careful statement of the nature of the new tariff legislation 
ich are 


enacted in Italy. 


Ropand, C. La tariffa doganale e Vindustria meccanica italiana. Rif. Soc., Nov.- 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 16. 

Rossi, G. Il fallimento fiscale. Rif. Soc., Jan.-Feb., 1923. Pp. 22. 

Serieman, E.R. A, The problem of tax-exempt bonds in the United States. Econ. 


World, Jan. 13, 20, 1923. Pp. 5. The exemption produces loss of revenue, in- 
equality of burden and extravagance in expeditures. 


pu jettis 
Pp. 10. 


1928. 
me tax 


roperty 


, & two Tecker, R. S. Apportionment of federal aid and the Towner-Sterling bill. Bull. 
oly, and Nat. Tax Assoc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 4. Doubts the wisdom of this measure, 


Tucker, R. S. Financial argument for federal aid to education: a criticism. Am. 


tev. Sci. Econ. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 14. 
ingland, 
ce 1842, Vaxu, C. N. Report of the Indian fiscal commission, Jour. Indian Econ. Soc., 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 14. Favors a policy of protection. 
Sour, Wettnorr, M. E. Le project d’emprunt forcé Norvégien de 1920. Rev. Sci. et 
- rd Légis. Finan., Oct.-Nov.-Dec., 1922. Pp. 32. Norway finally gave up the forced 
_ loan in favor of a voluntary one, to be paid by a tax on capital. 
a The bank tax situation. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 4. By an amend- 
f ~~ ment of March 4, states may tax the shares of national banks, the dividends, or the 
gees income of the association. 
The Fordney-McCumber Tariff bill. Bull. Nat. Assoc. Wool Manfrs., Jan., 1923. 
- Pp. 17, Though generally favoring the act, the discretionary power given the 
probabls president is disapproved as bringing uncertainty into business. 
; The future of reparations and interallied debts. Round Table, March, 1923. Pp. 16. 
‘. Tids For the sake of world peace and prosperity, these problems should be approached 
‘one with the spirit of leniency. 
Lettere ¢ momoriali di industrie danneggiate. Rif. Soc., Nov.-Dec., 1922. Pp. 38. 
: Pp Some twenty-five letters dealing with industries hurt by the new Italian tariff law. 
La situation financiére de la ville de Paris. L’Econ. Frang., Feb. 24, 1923. Pp. 3. 
» Pp.& The credit of Paris is good, though her debt has doubled since 1914; the debt 
service requires but 28 per cent of the budget, compared with 31 in 1914. 
rationales. Tax exempt securities report. Mo. Bull. Chamber of Commerce, Feb., 1923. Pp. 20. 
e war on The Chamber of Commerce of the state of New York voted 120 to 63 against the 


Proposed amendment. 
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Tax problems in Michigan. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., March, 1923. Pp. 5. T, 
Michigan committee of inquiry into taxation condemns tax exemption and th 
great inequality in the present method of taxing various classes of intangible 
in that state. 


Population 
(Abstracts by A. B. Wolfe) 


Avami, G. The true aristocracy. Eugenics Rev., Oct. 1922. Pp. 18. Proposl 
to employ mental tests for eugenic purposes. 


Bournout, G. Etude sociologique des variations de la natalité dans les faits et 
doctrine. Rev. Intern. Sociol., March-April, May-June, 1922. Pp. 24, 23. Th 
first number discusses historical and social factors, the second economic influences, 


Burtt, R. L. The development of the anti-Japanese agitation in the United Stata, 
Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1922. Pp. 34. An historical account of the political 
aspects of the anti-Japanese movement in California. 


Case, C. M. Eugenics as a social philosophy. Jour. Applied Soc., Sept.-Oct,, 192 
Pp. 13. There is no proof that the “successful” are superior. The eugenist should 
either ask less in the way of results or a vast deal more in the way of radical 
social reconstruction. 


Cox, H. The reduction of the birth rate as a necessary instrument for the improw- 
ment of the race. Eugenics Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 10. A vigorous article m 
birth control. 


Descamps, P. Comment les conditions de vie des sauvages influencent leur nataliti, 
Rev. de l’Inst. Sociol., Sept., 1922. Pp. 21. Interesting but sketchy article o 
the methods used by savages to restrict population, and the causes leading them 
to do so; also the conditions of subsistence and social practices tending auto 
matically to keep down the birth rate. Bibliography. 


Dryspate, C. V. A guiding principle for practical eugenic reform. Eugenics Rev, 
July, 1922. Pp. 10. The principle should be rational selection in the closest 
possible conformity with natural selection. 


Fawcett, C. B. British conurbations in 1921. Sociol. Rev., April, 1922. Pp. 12 
Maps. A study of the agglomerations of British towns and cities. 


Georce, M. D. The increase of population in the eighteenth century as illustrated 
by London. Econ. Jour., Sept., 1922. Pp. 28. A scholarly article reviewing 
the London bills of mortality, and the famous controversy over Dr. Price’s theory 
that the population of England was on the decrease during the eighteenth century; 
showing also the proof of increase as brought out by the census of 1801 and 161, 
and setting forth the causes, which relate mainly to the decreasing death rate- 
improved child care, lying-in hospitals and dispensaries, and improved urban sati- 
tation producing a decline, especially in deaths from typhus. 


Gini, C. Eugenics and the war. Eugenics Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 3. Summary of 
results obtained in Italy from investigations into the effects of military cor 
scription on race, characteristics of births from conceptions during and after the 
war, and selective action of war-time mortality. 


Hovem, O. Immigration and America’s safety. Am. Fed., Nov., 1922. Pp. It. 
In view of the serious industrial problems that must be solved in the futur, 
it is a mistake to add to the difficulty. If it is not solved on an American basi, 
it certainly will not be beneficial to industry if it is solved on the basis aid 
standards of southern and eastern Europe. 


Knicut, A. S. Life waste in the United States and Canada in 1922; its warning! 
and its lessons. Econ. World, Dec. 9, 1922. Pp. 3. Causes of death, especialy 


[Sure 1923] Insurance and Pensions 379 
5. Th those showing an increase in the death rate. Advocates periodical follow-up 
ind the medical examinations for all insured persons, on the ground that companies which 


have pursued this policy have markedly reduced the death rate from certain 
diseases. 


Levt, F. La protection des enfants du premier age (loi du 23 décembre, 1874) et 
budgets départementaux. Journ. Soc. Stat. de Paris, Nov., 1922. Pp. 6. A 
statistical study for certain départements, in the years 1913, 1919, and 1920, of the 
number of infants reared by hired wet-nurses. The statistics show a notable 
decline in the number. 


Propona McBrawe, E. W. The inheritance of acquired characters and its bearings on eugenic 

theory and practice. Eugenics Rev., July, 1922. Pp. 12. It is a new encourage- 
its et Io ment to learn that the effects of effort are not lost but are in some degree 
23. The 


inherited by the next generation, and that education when it becomes too easy 
is no education. Broad conclusions drawn from Kammerer’s experiments with the 
mid-wife toad, Alytes. 


fluences, 
d States, 


political Mater, B. Registration in relation to eugenics. Eugenics Rev., April, 1922. Pp. 8. 
Points out the shortcomings of the English registration system from the stand- 
ct., 1922 point of the need of eugenists for more. detailed and specific vital statistics. 
st should Regrets the mass of valuable unpublished data on the family in the files of the 
f radical United States Census Bureau. 
Manor, L. Alewne monografie di storia demografica. Rev. Internaz., Nov., 1922. 
improve. Pp. 9. The chief developments, over a long period, of the demographic history 
rticle @ of Florence, Leghorn, Messina and Palermo. 


Turnor, C. Migration, the Empire’s greatest problem. United Empire, Oct., 1922. 


> eatalll. Pp. 7. Calls upon the provinces to coéperate in stimulating and regulating white 

article on settlement within the Empire. “The whole future of the British Empire depends 

ling them upon the use to which we put our white population, which is limited, while the 

ing auto- lands to be developed are almost unlimited...... no waste of man-power must be 
permitted.” 


Viattate, A. La politique de Vimmigration aux Etats-Unis. L’Econ. Franc., 
Dec. 9, 1922. Pp. 2. Brief historical review of American immigration legislation 
and policy. 


nics Rev, 
he closest 


Younes, K. Intelligence tests of immigrant groups. Sci. Mo., Nov., 1922. Pp. 18. 
An attempt to draw conclusions as to immigration policy from army and other 
mental tests deemed to render racial comparisons scientifically practicable. 


Pp. 12 


illustrated 

ee: The depopulation of Russia. United States Public Health Reports, Oct. 27, 1922. 

se’s theory Pp. 3. Abstract of an article in Epidemiological Intelligence, September, 1922, 

h century; published by the health section of the League of Nations. Based on official 

and I8ll, Russian sources. The decline for the area including European Russia, Northern 

ath rate— Caucasus, Siberia up to the Baikal Sea, the Kirghez Republic, and two govern- 

irban sani- ments of the Ukraine is estimated at 12,000,000 (1914-1920), as contrasted with 
what would have been a normal natural increase of 12,000,000. Birth and death 
registration is very incomplete, but in 15 governments in which it is supposed to 

ymmary of be “more or less” complete the birth rates (1920) range from 16.2 to 33.2, and the 

pe te rates of natural decrease from 0.9 to 67.2—the latter in Petrograd. 

2, Pp. it Insurance and Pensions 

the future, 


(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 


Avams, C. The defects of reciprocal insurance from the standpoint of the insured. 


Econ. World, Feb. 3, 1923. Pp. 3. The absolute power of the attorney-in-fact 
weakens the position of the assured; the exchange is not a corporate body and it is 
doubtful if it is a legal entity. 
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Anprews, J. B. Progress in old age pension legislation. Am. Labor Legis. Rev, 
March, 1923. Pp. 2. Montana and Nevada have enacted such laws, while bills 
have been introduced into 21 other legislatures. 


Bevermpce, W. H. The objections to the scheme of unemployment insurance 
separate industries. Econ. World, March 3, 1923. Pp. 2. Breaking up the 
present organization into a series of industrial schemes is impracticable because 
the industries cannot be defined, the labor shifts from one industry to another 
and the exchanges could not function as well. 


Brau, B. Die juristischen Probleme der Sachlebenversicherung. Zeit. f. d. ges. 
Ver, Wis., Jan., 1923. Pp. 11. Describes buildings and shipping coverage in the 
field of depreciation insurance. 


Braun, H. Aus der Werdezeit der Lebensversicherung. Zeit. f. d. ges. Ver. Wis, 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 11. History of the early English companies, 1698 to 1800. 


Coreman, C. P. Benefit and insurance plan of Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation. Bloomfield’s Labor Digest, Feb, 3, 1923. Pp. 3. 


Drvuse, O. Beweislast in der Viehversicherung. Zeit. f. d. ges. Ver. Wis., Jan, 
1923. Pp. 7. Proof required under the provisions of German law. 


Enrenzweic, A. Die schulhafte Herbeifiihrung des Versicherungsfalls. Zeit. f. d. 
ges. Ver. Wis., Jan., 1923. Pp. 14. General principles. 


Gunruer, E. Die Tarife in der Invaliden- und Angestelltenversicherung. Zeit. 
f. d. ges. Ver, Wis., Jan., 1923. Pp. 12. Proposes plan for percentual schedule of 
contributions. 


Horrman, F. L. Unemployment insurance in Great Britain and the evidence it 
affords regarding the system. Econ. World, Jan. 27, 1923. Pp. 3. Analysis of 
British experience since 1911. Unemployment prevention and relief by private 
initiative would give better results. 


Hoven, C. R. Developing the life insurance trust plan. Econ, World, March 1/, 
1923. Pp. 3. Reprinted from Trust Companies, Feb., 1923. Explanation with 
illustrations. 


Hooxstapr, C. Comparison of compensation laws in the United States, as of 
January 1, 1923. Mo. Labor Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 11. Comparison of various 
features of the acts. 


Hucues, J. Law makers and your insurance. Nation’s Bus., March, 1923. Pp. 2. 
Legislative interference with insurance business means higher cost to public. 


Insotera, F. fallimento dell’ assicurazione obligatoria italiana contro Vinvali- 
dita e la vecchiaia. Riv. Soc., Nov.-Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. 


Lenore, S. Lehren aus der Geldentwertung fiir den Versicherungsbetrieb. Zeit- 
schr. f. d. ges. Ver. Wis., Jan., 1923. Pp. 6. Effect of depreciated currency on 
insurance in Austria. 

MacKenzie, F. W. Accident compensation administration in Pennsylvania. An. 
Labor Legis. Rev., March, 1923. Pp. 5. Report to governor recommending in- 
provements in administration and changes in law. 


Muuiys, H. A. Principles and practices employed in adjustments of marine in 
surance losses. Econ. World, March 3, 1923. Pp. 4. Details of operations. 


Sueaman, P. T. Social insurance in France. The Monitor (Buffalo, N. Y.), Feb. 
1923. Pp. 6. Summarizes provisions of the Daniel-Vincent bill, quotes comment 
on it from various sources and concludes that bill is not generally acceptable as 4 
solution of the social insurance problem in France. 


Vatcren, V. N. Farmers’ mutual fire insurance in the United States. Econ. 
World, March 17, 1923. P. 1. Development of these mutuals, which now have 
larger county companies giving inspection service, etc. 
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Warr, S. M. Casualty insurance: its forms and their development (concluded). 
Econ. World, Jan. 6, 1923, Conditions in South Africa in the automobile, burglary, 
public liability, ete., branches. 


Woiman, L. The future for unemployment insurance. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., 
March, 1923. Pp. 7. Only state action will provide general relief. Best pros- 
pects seem to be along line of Wisconsin plan. 


Compulsory accident insurance of agricultural workers in Italy. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 7. Scope of the law of August 23, 1917, with operations of first 
three years. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 


Euior, T. D. The back-to-the-school movement. Jour. Delinquency, Nov., 1922. 
This report was made to the National Probation Association and represents a 
study of the unofficial treatment of pre-delinquent children. The study is some- 
what detailed, showing methods in use in the leading American cities. Much work 
is now being done to prevent the necessity of court action. 


Marruews, J. A case in point. Jour. Delinquency, Nov., 1922. Consists of a brief 
statement and history of a wayward and apparently feeble-minded girl. Illus- 
trates the problems we face in not creating an adequate program for this type. 


O'Hara, F. J. A year’s progress in social work. Catholic Charities Rev., Feb., 
1923. Reviews a year’s work in the state of New York. Among the topics covered 
are unemployment, health, child welfare, and corrections. There are numerous 
citations of movements inaugurated and of particular forms of work accomplished. 


Parrerson, S. H. Family desertion and non-support. Jour. Delinquency, Nov., 
1922. The concluding article in a series relating to the investigation of this 
problem as exhibited in court cases of the Domestic Relations Court in Philadel- 
phia. Gives a number of very important tables dealing with the individual and 
psychological aspects of desertion. Ends with a summary covering such points 
as the amount of desertion, the causes and its treatment. 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by Bruce D. Mudgett) 


Bowtey, A. L. and Connor, L. R. Tests of correspondence between statistical 
grouping and formulae. Economica, Jan., 1923. Pp. 9. 


Brocan, A. P. A study in statistical ethics. Intern. Jour. Ethics, Jan., 1923. 
Pp. 14. Writer suggests that comparative ethics, which in the past has been 
largely historical, must in the future make use of the method of correlation. 
Presents results of a study of judgments of students on “worst practices”—lying, 
swearing, cheating, gossip, ete.—finding high correlations between rankings by 
men and women, and between university groups in Universities of Texas, Chicago, 
Wisconsin, and Kansas. 


Burcess, W. R. Evidence for the business cycle. Administration, Feb., 1923. Pp. 7. 
A summary of the discussions at a recent meeting held under the auspices of the 
American Statistical Association. Discussions resulted in general agreement “as 
to the facts of the business cycle...... The differences of opinion arose in the 
discussion of the causes of the business cycle and in drawing conclusions as to 
the practical implications.” 


Ercuet, O. R. The long-time cycles of pandemic influenza. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 8. 


Fisuer, R. A. The goodness of fit of regression formula and the distribution of 
regression coefficients. Jour. Reyal Stat. Soc., July, 1922. Pp. 15. 
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GreeNwoop, M. Discussion on the value of life-tables in statistical research, 
Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1922. Pp. 23. A round table discussion of tyo 
theses proposed by Dr. Greenwood: (1) “that the intellectual prestige which 


Hermes, W. C. The relation between rents and incomes, and the distribution of 
rental values. Bell System Tech. Jour., Nov., 1922. Pp. 27. A thorough statis. 
tical study made in an effort to establish, over a period of years, the probable 
growth of demand for telephone service. 


Horwitz, H. B., Wemerrince, H. A., and Hurxiy, H. J. Statistical compilation; 
some of its uses as a function of scientific management. Bull. Taylor Soc., Feb, 
1923. Pp. 8. Authors are members of planning departments, statistical division, 
and methods division respectively of the Joseph and Feiss Company, Cleveland, 
Contending that many firms which today use modern methods of organization 
make too limited use of figures collected or available, they describe the methods by 
which the statistical division of the company transfers data regarding personnel, 
customers’ orders, factory orders, materials, supplies, etc., to cards for mechanical 
sorting and tabulating, and issues various periodical and special reports. Article 
maintains that concentration of this work in a separate division and its proper 
organization eliminates much waste effort in answering various inquiries from 
executive officers or from outside sources. 


Leperer, M. Indewxziffer und Léhne in der deutsch-ésterreichischen Industrie. So- 
ziale Praxis, Sept. 6, 1922. 

Lenrevpr, R. A. Statistics of extremely depreciated currencies. Econ. Jour., Dec, 
1922. A statistical test of the conclusion that “when a currency becomes ex- 
tremely depreciated it is no longer true that the elasticity of demand is equal to 
unity.” 

McPuerson, J. B. The census of wool manufacture in 1919. Bull. Nat. Assoc. 
Wool Manfrs., Oct., 1922. Pp. 17. Tables containing data from advance sheets 
of the U. S. Census of Manufactures, 1919. 


Roorsacu, G. B. The need for international uniformity in business statistics. 
Harvard Bus. Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 9. A brief résumé of the reasons for 
lack of uniformity in the foreign trade statistics of various countries and an 
enumeration of the steps thus far taken to remedy these defects. Author spent 
the last vear in Europe studying this problem for the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce and is well qualified to discuss it. 


Rorty, M. C. The statistical control of business activities. Harvard Bus. Rev, 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 12. The business statistician must combine a broad practical 
knowledge of the particular business with skill in statistical technique. For real 
statistical control the data furnished must be made the basis of executive action, 
hence the importance of direct, close, and cordial relationships between the statis- 
tician and the executive. For this reason, also, statistical departments should be 
developed slowly and in response to demands from executives and not be imposed 
upon them. The work of the business statistician includes general business fore- 
casts, forecasts for the particular industry, market and price analyses, prepara- 
tion of budgets, personnel and wage studies. All together focus on the primary 
object of “relieving the executive from the pressure of details and enabling him 
to concentrate upon important matters.” 


Verpier, J. W. The interpretation of statistics relating to shipping casualties and 
loss of life at sea. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., July, 1922. Pp. 85. The economic 
issue involved in this paper and the discussion which followed it concerned, broadly, 
the question whether greater safety at sea in the future will come through govern- 
ment regulations or through measures adopted by builders and operators of ships. 
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Worxrnc, H. Prices and the quantity of circulatin i 
g medium, 1890-1921. art. 
Jour. Econ., Feb., 1923. Pp. 25. Suggests that general price level may Rn gong 
dicted nearly one year in advance by knowledge of quantity of circulating medium. 


Younc, A. A. Fisher's “The Making of Index Numbers.” Quart. Jour. Econ 
Feb., 1923. Pp. 22. “Now that Professor Fisher has shown that the index nem 
ber may be an instrument of precision, that the instrumental error of the formul 
may be reduced to a small fraction of one per cent, no excuse remains for the 
use accurate formulas. Just how accurate our index numbers 

s 
mn wholly upon the accuracy and the representative char- 


The movement of wages in various countries since 1914. B 
Aenngety 4 ull. Stat. Générale de la 
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Industries and Commerce davit: 

ConsTITUTIONALITY oF Grain Futures Act UPHELD By Supreme Covprr. — 
The second Capper-Tincher act, entitled the Grain Futures act, was de- ere 
clared constitutional on April 16 by the United States Supreme Court, two a 
judges dissenting. Chief Justice Taft gave the opinion, as he did in the - se 
case of the first Capper-Tincher act, which he declared unconstitutional last oy 
year. It will be remembered, of course, that the first act was accepted by lates 
the grain exchanges themselves, but was contested by seven members of the sactio 
Chicago Board of Trade. handl: 
An analysis of the Grain Futures act shows that it is a regulatory mea- easee 
sure, further extending the control of the federal government over private tuatio: 


business. The purpose of the act as stated in its title is to remove “ob- 
structions and burdens’ on interstate commerce. Future trading on the 
grain exchanges is, in the judgment of Congress, subject to “manipulation 
and control,’ and therefore prices are at times subject to “sudden or ur- 
reasonable fluctuations.” The act puts these grain exchanges dealing in 
futures under the supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture and imposes 
four conditions on them as follows: (1) The keeping of a record by each 
member of his every transaction in cash or futures, in permanent form for 
three years, open to inspection by representatives of the Department of 
Agriculture and of Justice. (2) The prevention of the dissemination by 
the Board or any of its members of misleading market information. (3) 
The prevention of manipulation and corners. (4) The adoption of a rule 
permitting farmers’ coéperatives to join the grain exchange and still keep 
the privilege of paying patronage dividends. (In other words, the ex- 
change must modify its Commission Rule, forbidding the payment of re- 
bates. ) 

The reasoning of Chief Justice Taft may be very briefly summarized. 
The first Capper-Tincher act he declared unconstitutional because it based 
its authority not on the power to regulate interstate commerce but on the 
taxing power of Congress. In declaring this to be an unconstitutional use 
of the taxing power, Judge Taft gave the rather broad hint that the law 
should be based on the commerce clause of the constitution, and should 
endeavor to remove “obstructions and burdens” on interstate commerce. 
' The new act carried out this suggestion. In the judgment of Congress, 
said Judge Taft, future trading was susceptible to certain abuses, constitu- 
ting a burden on commerce, and the court would not substitute its judgment 
for that of Congress in the matter. The evidence submitted to the court 
convinced Judge Taft that at times there had been abuses of future trading. 
Hence, on purely economic grounds he decided in favor of the new law. 

The Chicago Board of Trade, in presenting its case against the act, did 
not concentrate attention on the merits and demerits of future trading, but 
covered various other aspects of the law, particularly that portion concern- 
ing the Commission Rule. 
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In reading the briefs in the case and the court decision, the economist 
sa little perplexed as to the actual findings concerning the effects of future 
trading in stabilizing prices. The Chicago Board of Trade presented affi- 
davits from a number of distinguished economists, all affirming the orthodox 
economic opinion that organized speculation in future contract stabilizes 
prices. Judge Taft refers to these affidavits and accepts them as sound 
in principle and in practice. Section 3 of the act itself contains, among 
other statements, these words about the use of futures: “The prices involved 
in such transactions are generally quoted and disseminated throughout the 
United States and in foreign countries...... to facilitate the movements in 
interstate commerce (of grain and by-products thereof); that such tran- 
sactions are utilized by shippers, dealers, millers, and others engaged in 
handling grain and the products and by-products thereof in interstate com- 
merce as a means of hedging themselves against possible loss through fluc- 
tuations in price.” 

In other words, it seems fair to conclude, the act and the decision thereon 
declare that the proper use of future trading does stabilize prices and 
facilitate commerce, but that future trading is, like everything else, “suscep- 
tible” to abuse. Hence the remedy—the regulation of this act—is applied. 

A final question. What effect will this act have? Two answers seem 
to me important. The Chicago Board of Trade, where 85 per cent of the 
future trading in the United States takes place, is likely to be a beneficiary 
of this act, just as the Big Packers were benefited by the law establishing 
the federal inspection of meat. This decision gives high sanction to the 
legitimate and wide use of future trading. In the second place, however, 
this act places considerable power in the hands of a cabinet member—a 
political appointee—and this power is “susceptible to abuse.” Under the 
present Secretary of Agriculture, the Board of Trade has no fears. But 
the future holds unpleasant possibilities. 

James E. Boy e. 
Cornell University. 


The Tariff Commission has compiled in a separate pamphlet the Laws 
elating to the United States Tariff Commission (Washington, 1922, pp. 
3). 


law Sizth Annual Report of the United States Tariff Commission, 1922 con- 
ould ins a résumé of the work of the Commission on commodity schedules with 
erce articular reference to the revision of the tariff in 1922. 
ress; The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has issued the following 
stitu 
ulletins: 
Altar liscellaneous Series— 
ding. P° 116, Steamship Services from United States Ports, by W. R. Long 
, (Washington, 1922, pp. 107). 
t, did pecial Agents Series— 
gz, but 0. 215, Asiatic Markets for Industrial Machinery, by W. H. Rastall 
ucern- (1922, pp. 332). Contains maps and illustrations. 


0. 217, Japan as an Automotive Market, by W. I. Irvine (1922, pp. 64). 
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Special Consular Reports— 
No. 83, Palestine: Its Commercial Resources with Particular Reference ig 
American Trade, by A. E. Southard (1922, pp. 64). 

No. 84, Cotton and Cotton Goods in Western Sweden, by W. H. Sholes 

(1922, pp. 60). 


A letter from the Secretary of War transmitting the report of the Nation] 
Forest Reservation Commission has been printed as S. D. 273 (67th Cong. 
4th Sess., Washington, 1923, pp. 30). 


The Hearings before the Senate Committee of Finance on the pro 
Tariff Act of 1921 (H. R. 7456) have been consolidated in eight vol 
including a general index. This appears as S. D. 108 (67th Cong., 
Sess.). The contents of the volume are as follows: I, American valuation 
dyes embargo: II, Chemicals, oils, and paints; Earths, eathenware, 
glassware: III, Metals and manufactures of; Wood and manufactures of 
Sugar, molasses, and manufactures of; Tobacco and manufactures of: IV 
Agricultural products and provisions; Spirits, wines, and other beverages 
V, Cotton manufactures; Flax, hemp, and jute, and manufactures of; W 
and manufactures of; Silk and silk goods; Papers and books; Sundries 
VI, Free list: VII, Special provisions; Administrative provisions: VII 
General index. 


The Yearbook for 1917 and 1918 of the Illinois State Geological Survey, 
bull. no. 38, contains a chapter on mineral resources in industries, in whi 
several pages are devoted to the early history of minerals used in indu 
in Illinois (pp. 47-64). 


The New Orleans Association of Commerce has prepared a typewri 
memorandum on Port Economy in which “rail, water, and highway trs 
portation are fully coérdinated at warehouse and factory site in a po 
market of deposit and exchange between sources of supply and centers 
distribution” (Walter Parker, General Manager, New Orleans, La.). 


Mr. Martin J. Gillen of Chicago has prepared some statistical tabl 
showing the investments of farmers, their receipts, and disbursements 
indebtedness during the years 1921-1923. 


Corporations 


The Progress Reports of the Commission in Opposition to the St. Ls 
rence Ship Canal and Power Project have been printed as New Y 
Legislative Document (1922), no. 33, 40, and 73 (pp. 47, 32, 264). 


The statement of R. S. Lovett, of the Union Pacific System, before 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of the consolidation of 
railroad properties of the United States has been separately printed ild Lal 
pamphlet form. 


The following public utility reports have been received: 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of Conne 
cut (Hartford, 1923, pp. 765). 
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Report of the Public Service Commission for the First District of the 
State of New York for 1919. Vol. II, Statistics of Public Service Corpor- 
ations (New York, pp. 947). 

Fourteenth Annual Report of the Public Service Commission for the First 
District of the State of New York, 1920 (New York, 1921, pp. 981). 

Ninth Annual Report of the West Virginia Public Service Commission, 
uly 1, 1921 to June 30, 1922 (Charleston, 1922, pp. 594). 


The Motor Vehicle Conference Committee (366 Madison Ave., New 
fork) has issued the following pamphlets: Sound basis for laws, Digest 
f state laws in force January 1, 1923; Sound basis for state laws, Digest, 
uggestion for uniform state laws ; Sound and equitable principles for motor 
ehicle taration, State laws in force January 1, 1923, Total amount of taxes 
aid in 1921 (January 1, 1923, pp. 11; 16; 24). 


The Industrial Department of the Lehigh and New England Railroad 
ompany (Bethlehem, Pa.) has published several booklets in regard to 
pecial advantages of locating manufacturing establishments in the district 
vered by that railroad. Among these are Establishing Branch Plants 
pp. 47), Locating the Factory (pp. 39), and Finding the Facts (pp. 48). 


Labor 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has printed: 

jo. 313, Consumers’ Coédperative Societies in the United States in 1920, 

by Florence E. Parker (Washington, October, 1922, pp. 146). 

0. 314, Codperative Credit Societies (Credit Unions) in America and 
Foreign Countries, by E. L. Whitney (December, 1922, pp. 60). 

0. 317, Wages and Hours of Labor in Lumber Manufacturing, 1921 
(January, 1923, pp. 55). 

0. 320, Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1921 (December, 1922, pp. 276). 
Reference is made to the changes in the grouping of commodities 
for the purpose of computing the index numbers. 

The Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor has 

ued : 

0. 25, Women in the Candy Industry in Chicago and St. Louis: A Study 
of Hours, Wages and Working Conditions in 1920-1921 (Wash- 
ington, 1923, pp. 72). 

. 26, Women in Arkansas Industries: A Study of Hours, Wages, and 
Working Conditions (1928, pp. 85). 

The Children’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor has 

blished : 

- 110, The Nutrition and Care of Children in a Mountain County of 

Kentucky, by Lydia Roberts (Washington, 1922, pp. 41). 

ild Labor in the United States, Ten Questions Answered (1923, pp. 31). 

This briefly states the number of children in the United States 

at work—occupations, sections, trades, and trend of change in 

special employments, progress of legal regulation. The topics 
are illustrated by maps and charts. 
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Brief for Appellants in the District of Columbia Minimum Wage Cases 
presented at the October term, 1922, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, has been issued in two volumes. The brief was prepared 
Francis H. Stevens, corporation counsel, District of Columbia; Professor 
Felix Frankfurter, and Miss Mary W. Dewson, research secretary of the 
National Consumers League. Copies may be had by applying to the Ng. 
tional Consumers League, 44 East 23d St., New York City. The brief 
contains the Argument (pp. i-lxvi); part I, The successful working of 
minimum wage legislation, with subtopics for the District of Columb; 
Arkansas, California, Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, No 
Dakota, Oregon, Texas, Washington, Wisconsin, Great Britain, Australi 
Canada; part II, The minimum wage laws in the United States, the Brit 
Empire, and other foreign countries; part III, The need for wage legis] 
tion for women in the District of Columbia and generally in the Uni 
States. In this part there is detailed discussion of the wages of wo. 
minimum standard of living, and the evils of inadequate wages for w 
The brief closes with an index of sources quoted, covering thirty 
(1928, 2 vols., pp. Ixvi, 1138). 


The International Labor Office (Geneva) has published a series of m 
graphs on Hours of Labour in Industry for different countries: German 
(pp. 40); Belgium (pp. 30); France (pp. 54). 


From the National Personnel Association (20 Vesey Street, New York 
have been received the following pamphlets: Job analysis; Psychologi 
test and rating scales in relation to training; Industrial and public sc 
relations; Codperation with engineering colleges; Employees’ publicati 
Foreman training methods; Shop training; Developing men for ezecuti 
positions ; Economics for employees; Training the personnel of small office 
Trade apprenticeship progress; Employment and labor turnover ; Industri 
motion pictures. 


Labor reports have been received as follows: 

Sirth Report of the Industrial Commission of Colorado, December 1, 19 
to December 1, 1922 (Denver, 1922, pp. 178). 

Fourth Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Labor of the State 
Nevada, 1921-1922 (Carson City, 1923, pp. 111). 

Annual Report of the Industrial Commissioner of the State of New Y 
(Albany, State Department of Labor, 1922, pp. 268). 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


The statement of Eugene Meyer, Jr., before the House Committee 
Banking and Currency (67th Cong., 4th Sess.) on Rural Credits has 
separately printed (Washington, 1923, pp. 102). 


The Hearings before the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur 
on Bills to Provide Credit Facilities for the Agricultural and Livest 
Industries in the United States; to Amend the Federal Farm Loan Act; 
Amend the Federal Reserve Act; and for Other Purposes have been pri 
in six parts (pp. 402). 
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Reports on banking have been received: 

Fifteenth and Sixteenth Annual Reports of the State Bank Commissioner 
of Colorado, 1921 and 1922 (Denver, 1923, pp. 301). 

Fourth Annual Report of the State Bank Commissioner of Delaware, 
1922 (Dover, 1923, pp. 107). 


Taxation 


Addresses of the President of the United States and the Director of the 
ureau of the Budget at the Fourth Regular Meeting of the Business Organ- 
ation of Government, held January 29, 1923 has been issued in pamphlet 
orm (Washington, Gov. Prtg. Office, pp. 29). 


tate reports dealing with taxation are as follows: 

Report of the California State Board of Equalization for 1921-1922 
Sacramento, 1923, pp. 87). 

Report of the Tax Commissioner of Connecticut for Biennial Period, 
921 and 1922 (Hartford, 1922, pp. 914). 

Proceedings of the Twenty-second Annual Conference of the State Board 
Taz Commissioners and County Assessors of Indiana, 1922 (Indiana- 
lis, 1923, pp. 139). 

Twelfth Annual Report of the New Hampshire State Tax Commission, 
22 (Concord, 1922, pp. 181). 

Ninth Report of the Board of Tax Commissioners of Rhode Island 
21-1922 (Providence, 1923, pp. 147). 

Eighth Annual Report of the South Carolina Taz Commission, 1922 
olumbia, 1923, pp. 163). 
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NOTES 


INCORPORATION OF THE AMERICAN Economic AssociaTion.—Conformi 
to the amendment to the Constitution of the American Economic Association 
at the Chicago meeting and to the action of the Executive Committee, the 


Secretary arranged with Mr. E. A. Harriman, Counsel, to incorporate the — 
American Economic Association in the District of Columbia. According tof McMu 
the charter, the name of the Association is not changed, the term of the ny 
charter is made perpetual, and the objects of the Association are the same Miller, 
as those of the unincorporated society. The list of officers and their dutiesgm Mutz. 
are unchanged, except that the new office of Counsel is created, the Counsed eg 
being elected for a period of one year by the Executive Committee. Mr. Paretc 
E. A. Harriman has been elected Counsel for the current year, and his Patton 
at 735 Southern Building, Washington, D. C., is made the legal domicil a 
of the Association. The incorporators were Messrs. E. A. Harriman, P. WH Railey 
Bidwell, L. C. Gray, and Francis Walker. The number of trustees is fourgm "Ve - 

teen, and it is provided that they be called the Executive Committee, whi Schurs 
has the same composition as did the Executive Committee of the uni Scott, 
porated society. The system of government is therefore practically — 
same as before incorporation. The Secretary calls the attention of Soule, 
members of the Association to the fact that the incorporated Association iggy Sparks 
now in a position to receive and hold endowment funds and that these w — 
be very helpful in financing the Association. Tilton, 
A meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Econom Tylon’ 
Association was held in New York City on March 17, at which it w o> 
decided to hold the next annual meeting in Washington, D. C., Dece Weber. 
27-29. Wheele 
Wickse 

The following names have been added to the membership of the America Wiley, 
Economic Association since the first of March: Zarchin 


Beckley, S. D., 464 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Bellamy, R., Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Bishop, D. M., 414 W. 12th St., Lawrence, Kans. 

Burch, C. P., Oklahoma A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. 
Burrows, R. N., College Station, Texas. 

Byrne, L., 30 S. Governor St., Iowa City, Iowa. 

Comer, H. D., Box 271, State College, New Mexico. 
Cotton, W. J. H., 1003 Trinity Ave., Durham, N, Carolina. 
Dale, H. C., University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Dietz, E., Northam, Nevada. 

Evans, E., 19 Hirope St., Wellington, New Zealand. 

Ejiri, M., 67 Bishopsgate, London, E. C. 2, England. 
Fairlie, J. A., University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

Fernald, C. H., 6 Carter St., Chapel Hill, N. Carolina. 
Flora, C. P., 155 Church St., Watertown, Mass. 

Gardner, H. M., State College, New Mexico. 

Graham, M. K., Graham, Texas, 

Hargrave, F. F., Fowler Hotel, Lafayette, Ind. 
Hassenmiller, K. L., 4815 Eastern Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
Horner, S. L., 506 E. Jefferson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Hummel, J. J., Jr., 4803 Muriel Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Ikeuchi, Kazusuke, Karamonomachi, Higashiku, Osaka, Japan. 
Kozelka, R. L., 3515 West 26th St., Chicago, IIl. 
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Lahee, J. Elks Bldg., Burlington, Iowa. 

Land, J. N.. 264 Rice Ave., West New Brighton, S. I, N. Y. 
Leonard, F., 1923 Dupont Ave., South Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lewis, B. W., 435 Thompson St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Logan, S. R., Hardin, Mont. ; 

Luedtke, C. L., 2121 Twentieth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Lyon, L. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. 

McArdle, J., 106 West 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

McGrew, J. H., Lock Box 794, Morgantown, W. Va. 
McMurray, J. H., Maryville College, Maryville, Tenn. 


} to Masson, R. L., 51 Brattle St., Cambridge, Mass. 
the C. H, 1411 Wells St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
mef Miller, R. M., University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 


Mutz, S. F., 2249 Smith St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Nordlie, L. T., 205 W. High St., Urbana, Ill, 

Owen, W. V., 254 Wood St., West Lafayette, Ind. 

Pareto, V., Celigny (Geneva), Switzerland. 

Patton, H. S., University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 

Pelz, V. H., Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Perkins, G. D., 1217 Tennessee St., Lawrence, Kans. 

Railey, J. L., Mercer University, Macon, Ga. 

Rive, A., Dept. of Economics, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Root, R. C., College of the Pacific, San Jose, Calif. 

Schurz, F. D., Food Research Institute, Stanford University, Calif. 
Scott, DR, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Sherman, W. R., DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 

Sherwood, S., Jr., 61 °79 Hall, Princeton, N. J. 

Soule, G., The Labor Bureau, Inc., 2 West 43d St., New York City. 
Sparks, E. S., 34 Newbury St., West Somerville, Mass. 

Taylor, W. B., 106 Bedford St., S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Thomas, R. G., 607 University St., W. Lafayette, Ind. 

Tilton, H. C., 614 E. Fern St., Redlands, Calif. 

Tinling, N., 4012 Ashworth St., Seattle, Wash. 

Tylor, W. R., 310 N. Murray St., Madison, Wis. 

Walsh, J. R., 104 S. Prospect St., Merrill, Wis. 

Watkins, R. J., 421 West 121 St., New York City. 

Weber, G, M., Institute of Economics, 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
Wheeler, H. E., 925 Allerton House, 45 East 55th St., New York City. 
Wicksell, K., Stocksund, Sweden. 

Wiley, C. A., 1902 Neches St., Austin, Texas. 

Zarchin, M. M., 2315 Dwight Way, Berkeley, Calif. 


RICA 


In 1919, the Norwegian Nobel Institute, Kristiania, established an in- 
tational competition on the subject, “An account of the history of the free 
ade movement in the nineteenth century and its bearing on the inter- 
tional peace movement.” The essays were due August 1, 1922. The 
ize was 5000 Norwegian crowns. Nine manuscripts were submitted from 
urope and America. The committee of award was composed of Pro- 
ssor Thy. Aarum, University of Kristiania, Dr. A. Raestad, former minister 
foreign affairs of Norway; R. Moe, secretary to the Nobel Committee; 
d J. Worm-Miiller, councillor of the Nobel Institute and lecturer in the 
uiversity of Kristiania. The committee has decided not to award the prize 
t any of the essays submitted, but recommends that an English essay 
aring the epigraph, “echthéste odyne polla phronéonta medénos kra- 
in,” is sufficiently meritorious for publication in the series “Publications 
Institut Nobel Norvégien.” 


An appeal has been made by the American Library Association (78 East 
ashington St., Chicago) for books for use by the American Library in 
tis and by the American Library Association in meeting the requests for 
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American publications which come from other countries in Europe. “A). and 
most any kind of books about America of comparatively recent date and in Uni 
good condition will be acceptable. In many cases an edition other than the of © 
latest will be satisfactory. Encyclopedias, American history, travel, bio- cus: 
graphy, economics, education, politics, sociology, municipal government, min 
science, technology and literature are desired. Children’s books of the very Cou 
best kind will not be out of place.’’ Shipping instructions will be sent by lead 
the secretary of the American Library Association. men 
A special meeting of the American Statistical Association was held in _ 
Washington, April 18. The general topic of discussion was the statistical _— 
work of the United States government. Two papers were presented: “Pro- that 
posed reorganization of the statistical work of the government,” by Herbert sd 
D. Brown, chief of the Bureau of Efficiency; and “The organization of a publ 
central statistical commission,’ by J. A. Hill, assistant director, Bureay — 
of the Census. 0 
At the meeting of the Foreign Trade Convention, held in New Orleans, a 
May 2-4, several papers were presented on education for foreign trade. worl 
Among these was a paper on “The case method of training for foreign 7 1... 
trade,” by H. R. Tosdal, of Harvard University. polit 
The Governmental Research Conference of the United States and Canada At 
will hold its next annual meeting in Minneapolis, June 13 to 16. oes 
A committee on engineering as applied to the United Typothetae of #¥ were 
America presented its report (typewritten) to the entire executive com- 1858 
mittee, which adopted it while in session in Chicago during April. In this H% “Sou 
report, emphasis is placed upon problems relating to the human factors in % ville 
industry and recent developments in the field of vocational education. HJ Nixo 
Copies may be obtained upon application to Mr. Logan Anderson, Assistant Or 
Secretary of the United Typothetae of America, 608 South Dearborn St, B¥ pron 
Chicago. of 
The National Conference of Social Work, formerly known as the Na- # pape 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, held its annual convention H by C 
in Washington, May 16-23. On May 18 the special topic was industry, i Clau 
with Rev. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic University of America, Washington, Th 
D. C., as chairman of the session. this : 
On February 9 and 10 there was held at Wellesley College a conference i meeti 
on the teaching of economics, participated in by representatives from Mount Hi mitte 
Holyoke, Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley colleges. Among the subjects dis 3% Leag 
cussed were the subject-matter and methods of the elementary course, the Mi will | 
possibility of an inter-collegiate examination in economics for those stt- 3% Julia 
dents majoring in economics, the relation of the advanced courses to the MM cultur 
elementary courses, the value of the “content examination” in economics, ij Henr 
and the honors plan recently put into operation at Smith College as tM of ca 
works in the department of economics. Unite 
At a largely attended meeting of the Economic Club of Portland, Maine the re 
on April 24, the Kansas Industrial Court was defended by one of the authors “ 
Dus 


of the act, State Senator F. DuMont Smith, a leading lawyer of Kansas, 
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and was opposed by Matthew Woll, President of the Photo-engravers’ 
Union of North America and a Vice-President of the American Federation 
of Labor. Professor W. B. Catlin of Bowdoin College opened the dis- 
cussion with an analysis of the wage standards or criteria employed by 
minimum wage boards, the Railroad Labor Board and the Kansas Industrial 
Court. Although Senator Smith began with a tribute to the conservative 
leadership of President Gompers, the general tone and trend of his argu- 
ment was hardly such as to dispel the impression that the Kansas law 
was drawn and passed in a spirit that was essentially anti-union. He made 
much of the distinction between a court and a board of arbitration; showed 
that the Court derives its authority and justification from the application 
of the ever-watchful police power of the state to the protection of the 
public in the enjoyment of the three great essentials of human life in a 
temparate zone: food, fuel, and clothing. The Court has settled 32 strikes 
and has put Alexander Howat, “one of the most corrupt labor bosses,” 
out of business. Mr. Woll regards the Kansas Court as a step toward 
sociclism and away from the settlement of labor questions upon a con- 
tractual basis. He expects that if the Court is continued and is imitated 
elsewhere, labor will be compelled in self-defense to be more active in the 
political field because it can no longer look to collective bargaining. 


At the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association, held at Oklahoma City, March 29-31, the following papers 
were presented: “The agricultural development of Colorado Territory, 
1858-1865,” by J. L. Kingsbury, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo.; 
“Southern railroads, 1850-1860,” by R. S. Cotterill, University of Louis- 
ville; and “The economic basis of the Populist movement in Iowa,” by H. C. 
Nixon, lowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

On April 6 and 7, the Sixth Annual Meeting of the Iowa Association of 
Economists and Sociologists was held at Iowa City, under the presidency 
of Professor Chester A. Phillips, of the University of Iowa. Among the 
papers presented were: “The present economic status of the Iowa farmer,” 
by C. L. Holmes, and “Factors influencing interest rates in Iowa,” by 
Claude L. Benner. 

The Institut Internationale de Statistique will resume its associations 
this year, none having been held since the one at Vienna in 1913. The 
meeting this year will be at Brussels, October 1, 1923. A mixed com- 
mittee composed of four members of the Institute and four members of the 


ts dis 9 League of Nations has charge of the program. Among the reports which 
se, the HB will be presented are: Statistics of international commerce, by Armand 
e stu MH Julian; Statistics of mineral production, by Methorst; Statistics of agri- 
to the cultural production, by Professor Ricci; Statistics of fisheries, by Sir 
Mics, 


Henry Rew; Index numbers, by Lucian March; Uniformity of statistics 
of causes of still-births, by Huber; The progress of demography in the 
United States since 1900, by Professor Willcox; Individual schedules for 
the registration of the population, by Methorst. 


An International Exhibition and Congress of Social Economy will be held 
in Buenos Aires in September, 1924. Detailed information may be obtained 
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from Sr. Tomas Amadeo, Museo Social Argentino, Maipu 126, Buenos Aires, 
Republica Argentina. 


Several monographs of the Institute of Economics (26 Jackson Place, 
Washington) will be ready for publication in the near future. 
these are to be noted (1) A study of the reparations question, which wil] 
be discussed from the standpoint of the German budgetary problem and 
also from that of the international balance of account. (2) A study of 
Russia’s capacity to pay her external debts, or more specifically, what would 
be involved for Russia in meeting the obligation stipulated in the Genoa 
Conference. (3) The first of a series of studies on the effects of an agri- 
cultural tariff. This monograph will deal with sugar and will examine the 
extent to which the domestic industry is dependent upon protection, the 
burden of a sugar duty upon consumers, its benefit to the industry, and its 
desirability as a source of revenue. (4) A study of wage systems in the 
bituminous coal industry. The first nine chapters will include a historical 
review of the development of the machinery for determining wage rates 
in the bituminous coal industry, the theory and principles underlying this 
machinery, and the practical adaptation of these theories and principles to 
the actual determination of wage rates. The last two chapters will deal 
with readjustments which will have to be made in order to have the existing 
wage structure fit in with the adopted theory of wage rates, and the effects 
of the present system upon the welfare of the miner, the operator, and the 
consumer. 

Indiana University dedicated a building for the School of Commerce 
and Finance, April 25-26. 

The Food Research Institute, Stanford University, has recently published 
a circular describing its general policy and presenting a list of researches 
published in various journals. The first of the bulletins to be published 
is entitled, Stale Bread Loss as a Problem in the Baking Industry, by J. S. 
Davis and W. Eldred. 

The department of economic science, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will give a special course in the 1923 summer session on the economic 
problems of the household. Among the special subjects to be presented are 
a general survey course on “Social and economic problems of the home,” 
by Professor Benjamin R. Andrews; “Family income management and 
thrift promotion,’ by Miss Emma A. Winslow; and “Housing and living 
. conditions and community surveys,” by Mr. Shelby M. Harrison. 


The departments of history and political and economic science in Queen's 
University, Kingston, Canada, have issued bulletin no. 44 (February, 1923) 
on the subject, The Faculty of Arts and Business Training, by J. M. 
Macdonnell and W. C. Clark. 


The University of Idaho has announced for next year a curriculum of 
business leading to the degree Bachelor of Science in Business. Within 
this curriculum are included the departments of economics, business adminis- 
tration, political science, and sociology. 


Owing to the increase in the number of students at the University of 
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Porto Rico, the trustees have divided the department of history and social 
sciences. Professor F. M. Cutler will be in charge of the courses in history 
and an appointment will be made for studies in social sciences including 
economics, political science, and sociology. 


The General Advisory Board of the Illinois Department of Labor began 
in September, 1921, to publish the Employment Bulletin, in which there 
are summarized reports from one third of the employers of the state, who 
make monthly statements of the number of their employees and the amount 
of compensation. The Bulletin also includes the reports of the free 
employment offices, and statistics on the volume of building in the principal 
cities of the state. Professor F. S. Deibler, head of the department of 
economics of Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, is the chairman 
of the Board, and Reuben D. Cahn, a graduate student at Northwestern, 
is the statistician in charge. 


The Bureau of the Census, Washington, announces a new series of census 
publications, designed to interpret in somewhat popular form some of the 
most important subjects covered by census inquiries. Census monograph 
no. 1 is entitled Increase of Population in the United States, 1910-1920, 
by William S; Rossiter (price $1). This is printed in convenient octavo 
form. “The volume is written in non-technical fashion, and although 
containing many short text tables and some detailed tables, the former do 
not impair the movement of the narrative, and the latter are massed at the 
end of the volume.” 


The National Bureau of Economic Research announces two additions to 
the staff, Dr. Leo Wolman, lecturer at the New School for Social Research, 
and Mr. Willard Thorpe, recently instructor at Amherst College. Mr. 
Thorpe will have charge of the compilation of economic statistics for a 
treatise which Dr. W. C. Mitchell is planning to supplement the volume on 
Business Cycles published some ten years ago. Dr. Oswald W. Knauth, 
who retires from the research staff to accept a position with R. H. Macy & 
Company, of New York, will, however, continue to serve as recording 
secretary of the Institute. 


J. B. Lippincott & Company, Philadelphia, are publishing for the National 
Society of Vocational Education a new journal entitled Vocational Educa- 
tion Magazine (monthly; $3 per annum). 

Recent announcement has been made of the publication of the Farm 
Loan Monthly (Ashville, N. Y.; monthly; $2 per annum). 

The Nevada Public Economy League (Reno National Bank Bldg., Reno, 
Nev.) has begun the publication of the Nevada Tax Review, the first issue 
of which appeared in December, 1922. 

The first issue of The National Income Tax Magazine (January, 1923) 
is announced by the Commerce Clearing House (20 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago). 

In The Johns Hopkins Alumni Magazine for March, 1923, is an article 
by W. O. Weyforth on “The school of business economics.” 


Several of the papers read at the annual meeting of the American Farm 
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Economic Association in Chicago last December are reprinted in the Jany- 
ary number of the Journal of Farm Economics, the quarterly publication 
of the association. The following are of interest from a marketing point 
of view: “The farmers’ influence over prices,” by B. H. Hibbard, of the 
University of Wisconsin; “Controlling agricultural output,” by H. A. 
Wallace; and “The use of crop reports by farmers,” by L. M. Estabrook, 
of the Federal Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science for 
May, 1923, contain in the supplement “Memorial addresses on the life 
and services of Simon N. Patten.’”’ The addresses were made by L. §. 
Rowe, Henry R. Seager, J. P. Lichtenberger, Lightner Witmer, E. P. 
Cheyney, R. C. McCrea, and S. M. Lindsay. These are followed by a 
bibliography of the works of Professor Patten, prepared by R. G. Tugwell. 


The International Institute of Agriculture has begun the publication of a 
new series entitled International Review of the Science and Practice of 
Agriculture. The first number is dated January-March, 1923 (Rome). 


Professor J. St. Lewinski, of Warsaw, has recently sent to the Review 
“Materjaly do Bibljografji Ekonomicznej w Jezyku Polskim.” This is 
the first part of a bibliography of economic works published in Polish, 
and was compiled under the direction of Professor L. Krzywickiego. It 
contains 658 titles of books and articles on theoretical problems, history of 
economic doctrines, and textbooks published from the end of the eighteenth 
century to 1923. Succeeding issues will deal with the agrarian question, 
codperation, etc. 


The Polish Economic and Statistical Society has begun the publication 
of a quarterly entitled Ekonomista (Warsaw, Zasna 19). 


The economists of the German universities and other scientific institu- 
tions have organized a coéperative association for the purpose of publishing 
a series of socio-economic studies. This series will represent over twenty 
similar separate series published in Germany before the war. The series 
will be known as “Sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen,” published by the 
Sozialwissenschaftlichen Arbeitsgemeinschaft (Walter de Gruyter & Co. 
Berlin W 10, Genthiner Strasse 38). Five studies have thus far appeared: 
Abteilung III, Heft 1, Die Arbeitsleistung im deutschen Kalibergbau unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung des hannoverschen Kalibergbaues, by Wilhelm 


Gerhard Braun; Heft 3, Motive der internationalen Sozialpolitik. Unter- 
suchungen iiber ihr Entwicklung, by Wilhelm Hafner. Abteilung IV, Heft 
1, Das amerikanische Schiffahrtsproblem unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der Entwicklung von Schiffahrt und Schiffbau durch den Weltkrieg und die 
Tiatigkeit des “U. 8. A. Shipping Board,” by Fritz von Twardowski; Heft 2, 
Einfluss des Weltkrieges auf Schiffahrt und Handel in der Ostsee, by 
Rudolph Firle. 

The Institute of International Education (319 West 117th St., New York 
City) has prepared a Guide Book for American Students in the British Isles. 
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This gives some information in regard to facilities for graduate and pro- 
fessional study in English universities. 

The International Labor Office of the League of Nations, Geneva, has 
prepared a useful catalogue listing the various volumes which have been 
issued up to date, together with agents for the publications. 


The National Education Association (1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Wash- 
ington) in its initial issue of the Research Bulletin, January, 1923, has an 
article on “Wealth, educational expenditures and productivity,” with a 
brief bibliography on educational finance. 


John Wiley & Sons announce that the price of Principles of Human 
Geography, by Huntington and Cushing, which was reviewed in the March 
number of the Review, has been reduced from $3.50 to $3.00. 


The Pollak Foundation for Economic Research (Newton, Mass.) an- 
nounces for early publication Costs and Profits, Their Relation to Business 
Cycles, by H. B. Hastings; Unemployment and Business Cycles, by W. A. 
Berridge; and Bank Credit and Business Cycles, by O. M. W. Sprague. 


The monographs prepared by the Institute for Government Research, of 
Washington, D. C., formerly published by D. Appleton & Company, have 
now been taken over by the Johns Hopkins Press, of Baltimore. 


h, 
h The Gregg Publishing Company (New York) has recently published a 
of pamphlet entitled The Commercial Program of Studies for High Schools, 


by Arnon W. Welch (20c.). 


Appointments and Resignations 


ion 
Professor E. E. Agger, of Columbia University, sailed for Europe the 
last of April on a holiday trip. 


ing Miss Leila R. Albright, of the department of economics and sociology 
of Wellesley College, has resigned to return to her home in Detroit. 


ries Dr. O. E. Baker, of the United States Department of Agriculture, will be 
the acting professor of agricultural geography at Clark University during 19238- 
1924. 

ed: 


Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, who has been professor of the history of 
thought and culture at Clark University for several years, has accepted 
appointment as a member of the staff in the department of economics and 
sociology at Smith College. He will give courses in the sociology division. 


A Professor Spurgeon Bell, dean of the School of Business Administration, 
Heft University of Texas, will teach in the summer session of the University of 
= Washington, Seattle. 

- Mr. J. A. Bergen, formerly instructor in marketing and economic history 
Tt 


*e at Boston University, College of Business Administration, has accepted a 
Abi position as special investigator with the United States Tariff Commission. 
York Professor Ezra Bowen, head of the department of economics at Lafayette 
College, will spend the summer in Germany studying more particularly the 
effects of currency and bank credit inflation and the possibilities of deflation. 
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Mr. J. Ray Cable, associate professor of economics in the School of 
Public and Private Business in the University of Oklahoma, has been ap. 
pointed head of the department of banking and finance in the School of 
Commerce and Finance of Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Professor Frank T. Carlton, of DePauw University, will offer courses in 
labor problems and in the principles of economics in Columbia University 
during the summer of 1923. 

Dr. W. W. Cumberland, who for the past year has been acting as financial 
commissioner and superintendent general of customs for the government of 
Peru, has been appointed governor of the Banco de Reserva del Peru, an 
institution modeled after the federal reserve system and performing similar 
functions. 

Mr. Winthrop M. Daniels, for many years a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, has been appointed to the newly established chair 
of transportation in Yale University. 

Professor Davis R. Dewey, head of the department of economics and 
statistics at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, will give two courses 
at the University of California during the summer session. 

Professor Frank Haigh Dixon, of the department of economics and 
social institutions of Princeton University, is to give two courses in trans- 
portation in the summer session of the University of California. 

Mr. A. L. Faubel has been selected as one of the associate economists 
of the United States Tariff Commission. 

Mr. A. Manuel Fox has been selected as one of the associate economists 
of the United States Tariff Commission. 


Mr. E. S. Furniss, associate professor of political economy at Yale Uni- 
versity, has been appointed to organize the work in political science at Yale, 
with the title of associate professor of political science. He will, however, 
continue to teach his courses in socialism and the labor problem. 

Mr. E. Stanley Grant has resigned his instructorship in accounting at 
Lafayette College. 

Mr. Charles Adams Gulick, Jr., is to be an instructor in economics at 
Columbia College during 1923-24. 

Miss Margaret L. Goldsmith, formerly research assistant in the office of 
the commercial attaché of the American Embassy in Berlin, has been 

. appointed assistant trade commissioner. 

Professor C. O. Hardy, of the University of Iowa, will teach in the sum- 
mer session of the University of Chicago. 

Mr. M. S. Handman, professor of sociology in the University of Texas, 
will spend part of the summer in Mexico. 

Mr. Hudson B. Hastings, who has been investigating business and eco- 
nomic questions under the Pollak Foundation for Economic Research, New- 
ton, Mass., has been selected to take charge of the course in administrative 
engineering in the Sheffield Scientific School, Yale University, with the 
rank of professor. 
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Mr. A. Ford Hinrichs is to be an instructor in Columbia College during 
1923-1924. 

Mr. Stanley Edwin Howard has been promoted from the position of 
assistant professor to that of associate professor in Princeton University. 


Professor Paul W. Ivey, of the University of Nebraska, has been granted 
indeterminate leave of absence, and is now giving his full time to lecturing 
on salesmanship. 


Mr. J. Hugh Jackson, of Price, Waterhouse and Company, will offer 
courses during the summer session in the University of Chicago. 


Mr. Clarence F. Jones comes to Clark University in the autumn as 
assistant professor of economic geography. 


Dr. C. Kuezynski is expected to give two courses during the first term 
of the summer session of the University of Chicago, on economic conditions 
and financial problems of Europe. 


Mr. Ferris F. Laune has been appointed secretary of the philanthropic 
department of the Wieboldt Foundation, University of Nebraska. 


Professor J. E. Le Rossignol, of the University of Nebraska, has been 
made acting professor of economics for the summer quarter of 1923 at 
Stanford University. 


Mr. Rankin McBryde will be an instructor in economics at Wellesley 
College during 1923-1924. 


Mr. C. W. Mixter is to be one of the associate economists of the United 
States Tariff Commission. 


Dr. Homer Morris, head of the department of economics at Earlham 
College, has been given leave of absence in order to act as a member of a 
Friend’s relief commission to Germany. 


Dr. J. F. Neirmeyer, rector magnificus of the University of Utrecht, 
Holland, will be at Clark University, during 1923-1924, as visiting professor 
in economic geography. 

Mr. Redvers Opie will be an instructor in economics at Wellesley College 
during 1923-1924. 


Professor Maurice Parmelee, who has been making economic investiga- 
tions in Europe for the Department of State since 1920, having resigned 
his position as United States Economist Consul at Berlin, returned to 
America in April. 

Professor Chester A. Phillips, of Iowa State University, will give courses 
in the summer session of the University of California. 


Mr. Harry W. Pike, instructor in accounting in the University of Neb- 


taska, has been appointed assistant secretary of the Lincoln Traction 
Company. 


Professor H. L. Reed, of Washington University, will teach at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the summer session. 


Professor Maurice H. Robinson, of the University of Illinois, will teach 
in the summer session of the University of California. 
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Miss Marian Ru to be an instructor in economics at Smith College 
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